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ADVEETISEMENT. 



In offering this volume to the public, it is hoped 
that the Editor will not be charged with the presump- 
tion of having laid an irreverent hand upon the text of 
Pope, but that his motive will be admitted as an excuse 
for the liberties he has ventured to take. Beyond those 
of omission, they are few ; nor have they been resolved 
on without scrupulous deliberation, and almost a 
compunctious reluctance. The reasons for them are 
given in the inscription to his children; for whom 
alone the task of this arrangement was undertaken, 
whilst preparing himself for a long absence in a distant 
country. 

By friends, who have perused the book, he has been 
urged to extend its circulation as likely to afford a 
useful addition to the libraries of the young; and 
with this hope it is offered to the public. 

It may be urged by the fastidious among Pope's 
idolaters, that more delicacy and respect for the poet 



ADVERTISEMENT, 

would have been shown in leaving blanks, where 
expressions have been substituted: but could this 
method have been effected with proper regard to the 
sense of every passage, the fear of defeating the object 
of the attempt by perhaps provoking in such cases 
an unbecoming curiosity, would have been an argument 
against its adoption. 

The notes have been selected not so much to satisfy 
as to stimulate the spirit of inquiry. 

In the reflection that this book is intended only for 
the young, there are few parents who will not approve 
at least of its design; and even should a severe 
sentence be passed upon its execution, the Editor 
will hope for partial justification in the motive which 
led to his attempt. 

Clarence Tebrace, 

Jvm 16, 1849. 



TO MY CHILDREN. 



With the desire of leaving yon a parting token of 
affection, better worth yonr grateful remembrance than 
the ordinary memorials of leave-taking, I have urged 
forward the production of this volume more hastily than 
I otherwise should have done ; which will account for, 
and in part excuse, whatever may appear objectionable in 
the imperfect execution of my design. 

In watching over, and assisting in, your education, 
it has been my constant aim to induce and cultivate in 
your minds an intimate acquaintance with the works of 
the greatest authors, and thus insure you that enjoyment 
and love of them, which, whilst it refines, enlarges, and 
exalts your intellectual powers, will add abundantly to 
the best pleasures of your existence. But among our first 
and most highly gifted writers how few there are, on 
whom the rare encomium can be passed, that he has left 
" no line which, djdng, he could wish to blot ! " Fre- 
quently in reading to you from the pages of poets, who 
preceded Pope, and those of Pope himself, I have been 
obliged to subject them to previous scrutiny and a severe 
censorship, in order to avoid giving utterance to passages 
which, if comprehended, would shock the delicacy of an 
uncorrupted taste without imparting any benefit to the 
understanding. 

The precept, I have most earnestly sought to impress 
upon you all, and which I would desire you ever to bear 
in mind, is, on no account to pass by in your studies the 
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most trifling sentence, or even one single word, until you 
had gained by your own research or through others' infor- 
mation a clear and distinct idea of its meaning": and at 
the same time my fondest wish has been, that I should 
always be able to think of you as among those ^^ whose 
hearts," to quote our own Wordsworth's lofty verse, 

" the holy formB 

Of young imagination have kept pure.'* 

I could not, I regret to say, compatibly with such a wish 
and the enforcement of such an injunction as that I have 
laid upon you, place in your hands an ordinary edition of 
this charming poet's works for your meditation and im- 
provement. 

You are not to suppose that, in taking partial excep- 
tions, I join in the cry of those who would detract from 
the high qualities of Pope, as a poet or a man. The uni- 
formity of his conduct in the several relations of son, 
benefactor, and friend, justify the eulogy of Thomson, 

« Though not more sweetly his own Homer sings, 
Tet is his life the more endearing song : " 

and if we are called upon to notice his over-sensitiveness 
to the abuse flung on him by the envy of unworthy and 
incapable writers^, and (what I cannot but lament, 
although we owe to it the wit and satire of the Dunciad) 
his weakness in resenting it, there is no very great stretch 
of indulgence required to make allowance for such human 

* " If he has for haste skipped over what he should have examined, he 
must b^;in and go oyer all again, or else he will never come to knowledge." 
— LocKK, Conduct of the Understanding, 

^ Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue ; 
But, like a shadow, proves its substance true.— ^rt of Crit. 

Though fttUy sensible of the impotent malice of his assailants, he had not 
the practical philosophy to disregard th«n, like Burke — "Loose libels 
ought always to be passed by in silence. By me they have been so always. 
... If I can live down these contemptible calumnies, I shall never deign 
to oontradict them in any other manner." 
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failings on the plea of his nnhappy sickly constitaiion and 
the deformity of his person. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, when Pope once fell asleep 
after dinner in his company, rehnked the officious disqaiet 
of the guests with the ohservation, " We should respect 
the infirmities of such a man as Mr. Pope." We, who 
owe so much to his genius, may well adopt the language 
of his polite apologist. 

In the foremost rank of those who have enriched our 
literature, his name will alwa3rs stand conspicuous. For 
exquisite fancy, and refined wit, accompanied with pecu- 
liar felicity of diction and a versification the most melo- 
dious under the regulation of a judgment scrupulously 
severe, he is without a rival. I cannot concur in the 
doubt, which some have entertained, of the vigour and 
loftiness of his imagination, believing implicitly in his 
own assertion, that he voluntarily '' stooped to truth, 
and moralised his song." 

Our language is largely indebted to him ; and they who 
can carry his precepts into faithful practice, must surely 
acknowledge deep obligation to him as a moral teacher. 

Would it not then be strange, if I did not seek to make 
you all familiarly conversant with the thoughts of such a 
writer 1 At the same time I would restrict your know- 
ledge of him, as of all other authors, to such of their works, or 
portions of their works, as are really worth your knowing. 
I have expunged nothing in this collection, not one word, 
that could tend to instruct or amuse you, — not one single 
thought, that any real lover of poetry, any one of those 
finer spirits, that " glow as they read," would wish to 
have restored for the edification and refinement of their 
own, or their children's taste. The occasional indelicacy 
and coarseness, into which Pope has — it must be admitted, 
rarely — been betrayed, arose less from the bent of his 
own disposition, which had in it so much of what was 
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tender, delicate, and beantifnl, than from the tone of the 
age in which he lived. Swift could not have published 
in our day what was popular above an hundred years 
ago ; and even the writings of later times, of Sterne, of 
Smollett, &c. would require a strong correcting hand, 
before they could be considered fit to meet the eye, and 
engage the thoughts of the innocent and young of the 
present time. But let us not, therefore, cast hasty and 
indiscriminate blame on our predecessors. ^'L'imper- 
fection de nos peres, loin d'etre une regie pour nous, n'est 
qu'un avertissement de faire ce qu'ils feraient, s'ils etaient 
en notre place avec nos lumieres *^." 

To prepare for you such a collection of the works of 
Pope, as would enable you to become familiar with his 
excellences, without any uneasy interruption to the free 
current of your thoughts in their perusal, has been, in the 
midst of oppressive occupations, a labour of love to me ; 
and as I think there is no legacy a parent can bequeath 
his family so rich in value as the means of acquiring wis- 
dom, I have peculiar pleasure in inscribing to you, my 
children, and in commending to your careful study this 
edition of Pope's poetical works as an aid to your progress 
in that first duty of your lives — self-improvement. 



W. C. M. 



5, Clabbncb Tesbacb, Reoemt's Pabk, 
Auffwt 24, 1848. 



e SchlegeL too, a name to be reverenced b^ every lover of Shakspeare, 
in one of his most powerful characters, notices — " les expressions, qui 
efi&ayent la pudenr ; '' adding his conviction, " Si Shakspeare avoit ^rit 
de nos jours, sans doute il les auroit adoucies." 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



I AH inclined to think that both the writers of books, and 
the readers of them, are generally not a little unreasonable 
in their expectations. The first seem to fancy the world 
must approve whatever they produce, and the latter to 
imagine that authors are obliged to please them at any rate. 
Methinks, as on the one hand, no single man is bom with a 
right of controlling the opinions of all the rest ; so, on the 
other, the world has no title to demand, that the whole care 
and time of any particular person should be sacrificed to its 
entertainment. Therefore I cannot but believe that writers 
and readers are imder equal obligations for as much &me, 
or pleasure, as each affords the other. 

Every one acknowledges, it would be a wild notion to 
expect perfection in any work of man : and yet one would 
think the contrary was taken for granted, by the judgment 
commonly passed upon poems. A critic supposes he has 
done his part, if he proves a writer to have fiuled in an 
expression, or erred in any particular point : and can it then 
be wondered at, if the poets in general seem resolved not 
to own themselves in any error 1 For as long as one side 
will make no allowances, the other will be brought to no 
acknowledgments. 

I am afraid this extreme zeal on both sides is ill placed ; 
poetiy and criticism being by no means the universal concern 
of the world, but only the afi^ of idle men who write in 
their closets, and of idle men who read there. 
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Yet siire, upon the whole, a bad author deserves better 
usage than a bad critic; for a writer's endeavour, for the 
most part, is to please his readers, and he fails merely through 
the misfortune of an ill judgment ; but such a critic's is to 
put them out of humour : a design he could never go upon 
without both that and an ill temper. 

I think a good deal may be said to extenuate the &ult of 
bad poets. What we call a genius, is hard to be distinguished, 
by a man himself, &om a strong inclination ; and if his genius 
be ever so great, he cannot at first discover it any other way, 
than by giving way to that prevalent propensity which ren- 
ders him the more liable to be mistaken. The only method 
he has is to make the experiment by writing, and appealing 
to the judgment of others : now if he happens to write ill 
(which is certainly no sin in itself) he is immediately made 
an object of ridicule. I wish we had the hmnanity to reflect 
that even the worst authors might, in their endeavour to 
please us, deserve something at our hands. We have no 
cause to quarrel with them but for their obstinacy in persist- 
ing to write ; and this too may admit of alleviating circum- 
stances. Their particular friends may be either ignorant or 
insincere ; and the rest of the world in general is too well- 
bred to shock them with a truth, which generally their book- 
sellers are the first that inform them of. This happens not 
till they have spent too much of their time to apply to any 
profession which might better fit their talents ; and till such 
talents as they have are so far discredited as to be but of 
small service to them. For (what is the hardest case imagi- 
nable) the reputation of a man generally depends upon the 
first steps he makes in the world ; and people will establish 
their opinion of us, from what we do at that season when we 
have least judgment to direct us. 

On the other hand, a good poet no sooner communicates 
his works with the same desire of information, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature given up to the ambi- 
tion of fame ; when perhaps the poor man is all the while 
trembling with the fear of being ridiculous. If he is made 
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to hope be may please the world, he &lls under veiy 
unlucky drcumstanoes ; for, from the moment he prints, he 
must expect to hear no more truth, than if he were a prinoe 
or a beauty. If he has not very good sense (and indeed 
there are twenty men of wit for one man of sense), his living 
thus in a course of flattery may^ut him in no small danger 
of becoming a coxcomb : if he has, he will consequently have 
BO much diffidence as not to reap any great satisfeu^on from 
his praise ; since, if it be given to his &ce, it can scarce be 
distinguished from flattery, and if in his absence, it is hard 
to be certain of it. Were he sure to be commended by the 
best and most knowing, he is as sure of being envied by the 
worst and most ignorant, which are the nuy'ority ; for it is 
with a fine genius as with a fine fiishion, all those are dis- 
pleased at it who are not able to follow it : and it is to be 
feared that esteem vnU seldom do any man so much good, as 
ill-will does him harm. Then there is a third class of people, 
who make the largest part of mankind, those of ordinaiy 
or indifferent capacities ; and these (to a man) will hate, or 
suspect him ; a himdred honest gentlemen will dread him as 
a wit, and a himdred innocent women as a satirist. In a 
word, whatever be his fete in poetry, it is ten to one but 
he must give up all the reasonable aims of life for it There 
are indeed some advantages accruing from a genius to poetry, 
and they are all I can think of : the agreeable power of self- 
amusement when a man is idle or alone ; the privilege of 
being admitted into the best company ; and the freedom of 
saying as many careless things as other people, without being 
so severely remarked upon. 

I believe, if any one, early in his life, should contemplate 
the dangerous fete of authors, he would scarce be of their 
number on any consideration. The life of a wit is a warfere 
upon earth; and the present spirit of the learned world is 
such, that to attempt to serve it (any way) one must have the 
constancy of a martyr, and a resolution to suffer for its 
sake. I could wish people would believe, what I am pretty 
certain they will not, that I have been much less concerned 
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about &me, than I durst declare till this occasion, when me- 
thinks I should find more credit than I could heretofore : 
since my writings have had their fete already, and it is too 
late to think of prepossessing the reader in their fevour. I 
would plead it as some merit in me, that the world has never 
been prepared for these trifles by prefeces, biassed by recom- 
mendation, dazzled with the names of great patrons, wheedled 
with fine reasons and pretences, or troubled with excuses. I 
confess it was want of consideration that made me an author ; 
I writ because it amused me ; I corrected because it was as 
pleasant to me to correct as to write ; and I published because 
I was told, I might please such as it was a credit to please. 
To what degree I have done this, I am really ignorant ; I had 
too much fondness for my productions to judge of them at 
first, and too much judgment to be pleased with them at last. 
But I have reason to think they can have no reputation which 
will continue long, or which deserves to do so; for they have 
always fellen short not only of what I read of others, but 
even of my own ideas of poetry. 

If any one should imagine I am not in earnest, I desire bim 
to reflect that the ancients (to say the least of them) had as 
much genius as we ; and that to take more pains, and employ 
more time, cannot feil to produce more complete pieces. 
They constantly applied themselves not only to that art, but 
to that single branch of an art to which their talent was most 
powerfully bent; and it was the business of their lives to 
correct and finish their works for posterity. If we can pre- 
tend to have used the same industry, let us expect the same 
immortality; though if we took the same care, we should still 
lie imder a further misfortune : they writ in languages that 
became imiversal and everlasting, while ours are extremely 
limited both in extent and in duration. A mighty foimda- 
tion for our pride ! when the utmost we can hope, is but to 
be read in one island, and to be thrown aside at the end of 
one age. 

All that is left us is to recommend our productions by the 
imitation of the ancients : and it will be found true, that in 
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every age, the highest character for sense and learning has 
been obtained by those who have been most indebted to 
them. For, to say truth, whatever is very good sense, must 
have been common sense in all times; and what we call 
learning, is but the knowledge of the sense of our prede- 
cessors. Therefore they who say our thoughts are not our 
own, because they resemble the ancients, may as well say 
our &ces are not our own because they are like our Others ; 
and indeed it is very unreasonable, that people should expect 
us to be scholars, and yet be angry to find us so. 

I fairly confess that I have served myself all I could by 
reading ; that I made use of the judgment of authors dead 
and Uving; that I omitted no means in my power to be 
informed of my errors, both by my friends and enemies : 
but the true reason these pieces are not more correct, is 
owing to the consideration how short a time they, and I, 
have to live : one may be ashamed to consume half one's days 
in bringing sense and rhyme together : and what critic can 
be so imreasonable, as not to leave a man time enough for 
any more serious employment or more agreeable amusement 1 

The only plea I shall use for the favour of the public, is, 
that I have as great a respect for it, as most authors have for 
themselves ; and that I have sacrificed much of my own self- 
love for its sake, in preventing not only many mean things 
from seeing the light, but many which I thought tolerable. 
I would not be like those authors, who forgive themselves 
some particular lines for the sake of a whole poem, and vice 
versdf a whole poem for the sake of some particular lines. I 
believe no one qualification is so likely to make a good writer, 
as the power of rejecting his own thoughts ; and it must be 
this (if anything) that can give me a chance to be one. For 
what I have published, I can only hope to be pardoned ; but 
for what I have burned, I deserve to be praised. On this 
accoimt the world is under some obligation to me, and owes 
me the justice in return, to look upon no verses as mine that 
are not inserted in this collection. And perhaps nothing 
could make it worth my while to own what are really eo^Wt* 
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to avoid the imputation of so many dull and immoral things 
BB, partly by malice and partly by ignorance, have been 
ascribed to me. I must further acquit myself of the pre- 
sumption of having lent my name to recommend any mis- 
cellanies, or works of other men ; a thing I never thought 
becoming a person who has hardly credit enough to answer 
for his own. 

In this office of collecting my pieces, I am altogether 
uncertain, whether to look upon myself as a man building a 
monimient, or burying the dead. 

If time shall make it the former, may these poems (as 
long as they last) remain as a testimony, that their author 
never made his talents subservient to the mean and unworthy 
ends of party or self-interest ; the gratification of pubUc pre- 
judices, or private passions ; the flattery of the undeserving, 
or the insult of the imfortunate. If I have written well, let 
it be considered that 'tis what no man can do without good 
sense, a quality that not only renders one capable of being a 
good writer, but a good man. And if I have made any 
acquisition in the opinion of any one imder the notion of the 
former, let it be continued to me imder no other title than 
that of the latter. 

But if this publication be only a more solemn funeral of 
my remains, I desire it may be known that I die in charity, 
and in my senses ; without any murmurs against the justice 
of this age, or any mad appeals to posterity. I declare I 
shall think the world in the right, and quietly submit to 
every truth which time shall discover to the prejudice of 
these writings ; not so much as wishing so irrational a thing, 
as that every body should be deceived merely for my credit. 
However, I desire it may then be considered, that there are 
very few things in this collection which were not written 
under the age of five-and-twenty : so that my youth may be 
made (as it never &ils to be in executions) a case of compas- 
sion. That I was never so concerned about my works as to 
vindicate them in print ; believing, if anything was good, it 
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would defend itself and what was bad could never be defended. 
That I used no artifice to raise or continue a reputation, 
depreciated no dead author I was obliged to, bribed no living 
one with unjust praise, insulted no adversary with ill 
language ; or, when I could not attack a rival's works, encou- 
raged reports against his morals. To conclude, if this volume 
perish, let it serve as a warning to the critics, not to take too 
much pains for the future to destroy such things as will die 
of themselves ; and a memento mxyi^ to some of my vain con- 
temporaries the poets, to teach them that, when real merit is 
wanting, it avails nothing to have been encouraged by the 
great, commended by the eminent, and favoured by the 
public in general. 

Nw. 10, 1716. 
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A DISCOURSE ON PASTORAL POETRY*. 
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Kara mihi et rigcd plaoeant in vallibuB amnes, 
Flumina amem, sylvasque, ing^orins I— Yuta. 



There are not, I believe, a greater number of any sort 
of verses than of those which are called Pastorals ; nor a 
smaller than of those which are truly so. It therefore 
seems necessary to give some account of this kind of poem, 
and it is my design to comprise in this short paper the 
substance of those numerous dissertations that cntics have 
made on the subject, without omitting any of their rules 
in my own favour. You will also find some points recon- 
ciled, about which thejrseem to differ, and a few remarks, 
which, I think, have escaped their observation. 

The original of poetry is ascribed to that age which 
succeeded the creation of the world : and as the keeping 
of flocks seems to have been the first employment of man- 
kind, the most ancient sort of poetry was probably jww^oro/*. 
It is natural to imagine, that the leisure of those ancient 
shepherds admitting and inviting some diversion, none 
was so proper to that solitary and sedentary life as singing ; 
and that in their songs they took occasion to celebrate 
their own felicity. From hence a poem was invented, 
and afterwards improved to a perfect image of that happy 
time ; which, by giving us an esteem for the virtues of a 
former age, might recommend them to the present. And 
since the life of shepherds was attended with more tran- 
quillity than any other rural employment, the poets chose 

* Written at iixteen yean of age. ^ FonteneUe's Bimi. on Pastorals. 
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to introduce their persons, from whom it received the 
name of Pastoral. 

A pastoral is an imitation of the action of a shepherd, 
or one considered under that character. The form of this 
imitation is dramatic, or narrative, or mixed of hoth ' ; the 
fable simple, the manners not too polite nor too rustic ; 
the thoughts are plain, yet admit a little quickness and 
passion, but that short and flowing : the expression humble, 
yet as pure as the language will afford ; neat, but not 
florid ; easy, and yet lively. In short, the fable, manners, 
thoughts, and expressions, are full of the greatest simplicity 
in nature. 

The complete character of this poem consists in sim- 
plicity **, brevity, and delicacy ; the two first of which 
render an eclogue natural, and the last delightful. 

If we would copy nature, it may be useful to take this 
idea along with us, that pastoral is an image of what they 
call the golden age. So that we are not to describe our 
shepherds as shepherds at this day really are, but as they 
may be conceived then to have been ; when the best of 
men followed the employment. To carry this resemblance 
yet further, it would not be amiss to give these shepherds 
some skill in astronomy, as far as it may be useful to that 
sort of life. And an air of piety to the Gods should shine 
through the poem, which so visibly appears in all the 
works of antiquity : and it ought to preserve some relish 
of the old way of writing ; the connexion should be loose, 
the narrations and descriptions short ^, and the periods 
concise. Yet it is not sufficient that the sentences only 
be brief, the whole eclogue should be so too. For we 
cannot suppose poetry in those days to have been the 
business of men, out their recreation at vacant hours. 

But with a respect to the present age, nothing more 
conduces to make these composures natural, than when 
some knowledge in rural affairs is discovered ^ This 
may be made to appear rather done by chance than on 
design, and sometimes is best shown by inference ; lest 
bjr too much study to seem natural, we destroy that easy 
simplicity from whence arises the delight. For what is 
inviting in this sort of poetry proceeds not so much from 

« Heinsius in Theocr. ^ Rapin de Carm. Past. p. 2. 

• Bapin, Beflex. sor TArt Poet. d'Arist., p. 2. Refl. zxTii. 
' Pref, to Virg. Paat in Dryd. Virg, 
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the idea of that husiness, as of the tranquillity of a country 
life. 

We must therefore use some illusion to render a pastoral 
delightful; and this consists in exposing the host side 
only of a shepherd's life, and in concealing its miseries'. 
Nor is it enough to introduce shepherds discoursing 
together in a natural way ; but a regiurd must be had to 
the subject; that it contain some particular beauty in 
itself, and that it be different in every eclogue. Besides, 
in each of them a designed scene or prospect is to be pre> 
sented to our view, which should likewise have its 
variety**. This variety is obtained in a great degree by 
frequent comparisons, drawn from the most agreeable 
objects of the country ; by interrogations to things inani- 
mate ; by beautiful digressions, but those short ; some- 
times by insisting a little on circumstances ; and lastly, 
by elegant turns on the words, which render the numbers 
extremely sweet and pleasing. As for the numbers them- 
selves, tnough they are properly of the heroic measure, 
they should be the smoothest, the most easy and flowing 
imaginable. 

It is by rules like these that we ought to judge of 
pastoral. And since the instructions given for any art 
are to be delivered as that art is in perfection, they must 
of necessity be derived from those in whom it is acknow- 
ledged so to be. It is therefore from the practice of 
Theocritus and Viigil (the only undisputed authors of 
pastoral^ that the critics have drawn the foregoing notions 
concermng it. 

Theocritus excels all others in nature and simplicity. 
The subjects of his Idyllia are purely pastoral ; but he is 
not so exact in his persons, having introduced reapers ' 
and fishermen as well as shepherds. He is apt to be too 
long in his descriptions, of which that of the cup in the 
first pastoral is a remarkable instance. In the manners 
he seems a little defective, for his swains are sometimes 
abusive and immodest, and perhaps too much inclining to 
rusticity ; for instance, in his fourth and fifth Idyllia. 
But 'tis enough that all others learnt their excellencies 
from him, and that his dialect alone has a secret charm in 
it, which no other could ever attain. 

f Fontenelle'B Disc, of Pastorals. ^ See fhe forementioiied Preface, 
i eEPISTAI, Idyl. x. and AAIEI2. Idyl. zzi. 
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Virgil, who copies Theocritus, refines upon his original ; 
and in all points, where judgment is principally concerned, 
he is much superior to his master. Though some of his 
subjects are not pastoral in themselves, but only seem to 
be such, they have a wonderful variety in them, which 
the Greek was a stranger to^. He exceeds him in regu- 
larity and brevity, and falls short of him in nothing but 
simplicity and propriety of style ; the first of which 
perhaps was the fault of his age, and the last of his 
language. 

Among the modems, their success has been greatest 
who have most endeavoured to make these ancients their 
pattern. The most considerable genius appears in the 
famous Tasso and our Spenser. Tasso in his Aminta has 
as far excelled all the pastoral writers, as in his Gierusa- 
lemme he has outdone the epic poets of his country. But 
as this piece seems to have been the original of a new sort 
of poem, the Pastoral Comedy, in Italy, it cannot so well 
be considered as a copy of the ancients. Spenser's Calendar, 
in Mr. Dryden's opinion, is the most complete work of this 
kind which any nation has produced ever since the time 
of Virgil ''. Not but that he may be thought imperfect in 
some few points. His eclogues are somewhat too long, if 
we compare them with the ancients. He is sometimes 
too allegorical, and treats of matters of religion in a pastoral 
style, as the Mantuan had done before him. He has 
employed the lyric measure, which is contrary to the 
practice of the old poets. His stanza is not still me same, 
nor always well chosen. This last may be the reason his 
expression is sometimes not concise enough ; for the 
Tetrastic has obliged him to extend his sense to the length 
of four lines, which would have been more closely confined 
in the couplet. 

In the manners, thoughts, and characters, he comes near 
to Theocritus himself ; though, notwithstanding all the care 
he has taken, he is certainly inferior in his dialect : for the 
Doric had its beauty and propriety in the time of Theo- 
critus ; it was used in part of Greece, and frequent in the 
mouths of many of the greatest persons : whereas the old 
English and country phrases of Spenser were either entirely 
obsolete, or spoken only by people of the lowest condition* 

i Bapin/Befl. on Aristpart ii. refi. zxvii.— Fref. to the Eel. in Dryden's 
Tirg. k Dedication to Yirg. Ed. 
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As there is a difference betwixt simplicity and rusticity, 
80 the expression of simple thoughts should be plain, but 
not clownish. The addition he has made of a Calendar to 
his eclogues, is very beautiful ; since by this, besides the 
general moral of innocence and simplicity, which is 
common to other authors of pastoral, he has one peculiar 
to himself ; he compares human life to the several seasons, 
and at once exposes to his readers a view of the great and 
little worlds, in their various changes and aspects. Yet 
the scrupulous division of his pastorals into months, has 
obliged him either to repeat the same description, in 
other words, for three months together ; or, when it was 
exhausted before, entirely to omit it : whence it comes to 
pass that some of his eclogues (as the sixth, eighth, and 
tenth, for example) have nothing but their titles to distin- 
guish them. The reason is evident, because the year has 
not that variety in it to furnish every month with a parti- 
cular description, as it may every season. 

Of the following eclogues I shall only say that these 
four comprehend all the subjects which the critics upon 
Theocritus and Virgil will allow to be fit for pastoral : 
that they have as much variety of description, in respect 
of the several seasons, as Spenser's ; that in order to add 
to this variety, the several times of the day are observed, 
the rural employments in each season or time of day, and 
the rural scenes or places proper to such employments ; 
not without some regard to the several ages of man, and 
the different passions proper to each age. 

But after all, if they have any merit, it is to be attributed 
to some good old authors, whose works as I had leisure to 
study, so I hope I have not wanted care to imitate. 



SPRING: 

THE FIRST PASTORAL*^ OR, DAMON. 



TO SIR WILLIAM TRUMBAL**. 

First in these fields I try the sylvan strains, 
Nor blush to sport on Windsor s blisufol pkuns ^ : 
Fair Thames, flow gently from thy sacred spring. 
While on thy banks Sicilian Muses sing ; 

*■ These Pastorals were written at the age of sixteen, and then pasMd 
through the hands of Mr. Walsh, Mr. Wycherley, O. Granyille aftenrards 
Lord Lansdowne, Sir William TnunhaJ^ Dr. OarUi, Lord WftHfa^^ Lord 
Somers, Mr. Mainwaring, and others. All these gave oar author the 
greatest encouragement, and particularly Mr. Walsh, wh<»n Mr. Dryden, 
m his poetcript to Yixgil, calls the hest critic of his age. "The Author 
(says he) seems to haye a particular genius for this kind of poetry, ai^ a 
judgment that much exceeds his jears. He has taken very f redy from 
the ancients. But what he has mixed of his own with theirs is no way 
inferior to what he has taken from them. It is not flattery at aU to Bay, 
that Yirgil had written nothing so good at his age. His prefaee is Tery 
judicious and learned." Letter to Mr. Wycherley, Ap. 1705. The Lord 
Lansdowno, about the same time, mentioning the youth of our poet, says 
(in a printed letter of the character of Mr. Wycherley,) *'that u he goes 
on as he hath b^un in the pastoral way, as Yirg^ first tried his strength, 
we may hope to see English poetry vie with the Roman," &c Notinth- 
standing the earl^ time of their prodncticm, the author esteemed these as 
the most correct m the versificatiQn, and musical in the numbers, <rfa]l his 
works. The reason for Ms labouring them into so much softness was, 
doubtless, that this sort of poetry derives almost its whole beauty from a 
natural ease of thought and smoothness of Terse ; whereas that of most 
other kinds ctmsists in the str^igth and fulness of both. In a letter of 
his to Mr. Walsh about this time, we find an enumeration of several 
niceties in versification, which perhaps have never been strictly observed 
in any F.ngiish poon, except in these Pastorals. They were not printed 
till 1709. 

b Oar author's friendship with this gentleman commenced at very 
unequal years: he was under sixteen, but Sir William above sixty, 
and had lately resigned his employment of Secretary of State to 
King William. 

e ** Prima Syracoslodignata est ludereversu 
Nostra, neo erubuit sylvas habitare, Thalia.** 

This is the general exordium ai^ opening of the Pastorals, in imitation of 
the dzth of "^^rgil, whidi some bave therefore not impxobabiy thought to 

B 
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Let vernal airs through trembling osiers play, 
And Albion's cliffs resound the rural lay. 

You, that too wise for pride, too good for power, 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more. 
And carrying with you all the world can boast. 
To all the world illustriously are lost ! 

let my muse her slender reed inspire, 

TiU in your native shades ** you tune the lyre ; 
So when the nightingale to rest removes. 
The thrush may chaunt to the forsaken groves, 
But charmed to silence, listens while she sings. 
And all the aerial audience clap their wings. 

Soon as the flocks shook off the nightly dews, 
Two swains, whom Love kept wakeful, and the Muse, 
Pour'd o'er the whitening vale their fleecy care. 
Fresh as the mom, and as the season fair : 
The dawn now blushing on the mountain's side. 
Thus Daphnis spoke, and Strephon thus replied. 

DAPHNIS. 

Hear how the birds, on every blooming spray, 
With joyous music wake the dawning day ! 
Why sit we mute, when early linnets sing. 
When warbling Philomel salutes the spring ? 
Why sit we sad, when Phosphor shines so clear. 
And lavish nature paints the purple year ? 

STREPHON. 

Sing then, and Damon shall attend the strain, 
While yon slow oxen turn the furrow'd plain. 
Here the bright crocus and blue violet glow. 
Here western winds on breathing roses blow. 

1 'U stake yon lamb, that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brink his dancing shade surveys. 

have been the first originally. In the b^^innings of the other three 
Pastorals, he imitates expressly those which now stand first of the three 
chief poets in this kind, Spenser, Virgil, Theocritus. 

A shepherd's boy (he seeks no better name) — 
Beneath the shade a spreading beech displays,-!- 
Thyrsis, the music of that murmuring spring, — 

are manifestly imitations of 

" — A shepherd's boy (no better do him call) " 
" — Tityre, tu patulsB recubans sub tegmine fagi." 
" — ASw r$ T» •<^i%pfffjut xeH » irirvs, fluV^Ac, t^i»»." 

^ Sir W. Trumbal was bom in Windsor-forest, to which he retreated 
after he had resigned the post of Secretary of State to King William ni 
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DAPHNIS. 

And I this bowl, where wanton ivy twines, 
And swelling clusters bend the cnrling vines * ; 
Fonr figures rising from the work appear, 
The various seasons of the rolling year ; 
And what is that, which binds the radiant sky. 
Where twelve fair signs in beauteous order lie ! 

DAMON. 

Then sing by turns, by turns the Muses sing. 
Now hawthorns blossom, now the daisies spring. 
Now leaves the trees, and flowers adorn the ground ' ; 
Begin, the vales shall every note rebound. 

STREPHON. 

Inspire me, Phoebus, in my Delia's praise, 
With Waller's strains, or Granville's » moving lays ! 
A milk-white bull shall at your altars stand. 
That threats a fight, and spurns the rising sand **. 

DAPHNIS. 

Love ! for Sylvia let me gain the prize. 
And make my tengue victorious as her eyes : 
No lambs or sheep for victims I 'U impart. 
Thy victim. Love, shall be the shepherd's heart. 

STREPHON. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in shades, eludes her eager swain ; 
But feigns a laugh, to see me search around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 

DAPHNIS. 

The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green, 
She runs^ but hopes she does not run unseen ; 

< ** Lenta qnibostomofadlisaperadditaTitiR, 

DiffoBos heder& yestit pallente oorymboe.**— Ynto. 

The SOiepherd'B beeitatioii at the name of the Zodiac imitates that in 
Virgil, 

"Etqnisfnit alter, 
Deacripsit radio totnm qm gentUnu orbem ! *' 

f LiteraUy from Virgil, 

" Altemis dioetis, amant altema Camoence : 
£t nunc omnia ager, nunc omnis partorit arbos ; 
Nunc frondent sylTSB, nunc formosiflBimufl anmu." 

f George Granville, afterwards Lord Lanadowne, known for his Poema, 
most of which he composed very young, and proposed Waller as his model. 

^ <* Pasdte taurum. 

Qui oomu petal, et pedibus jam spai^t arenam.*'— YniG. 

B 2 
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While a kind glance at her pursuer flies ', 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes ! 

STREPHON. 

O'er golden sands let rich Pactolus flow, 
And trees weep amber on the banks of Po ; 
Bright Thames's shores the brightest beauties yield, 
Feed here my lambs, I '11 seek no distant field. 

DAPHNIS. 

Celestial Venus haunts Idalia's groves ; 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves ; 
If WindJsor-shades delignt the matchless maid, 
Cynthus and Hybla yield to Windsor-shade. 

STREPHON. 

All nature mourns ^^ the skies relent in showers, 
Hush'd are the birds, and closed the drooping flowers ; 
If Delia smile, the flowers begin to spring. 
The skies to brighten, and the birds to sing. 

DAPHNIS. 

All nature laughs, the groves are fresh and fair, 
The sun's mild lustre warms the vital air ; 
If Sylvia smiles, new glories gild the shore, 
And vanquish'd nature seems to charm no more. 

STREPHON. 

In spring the fields, in autumn hills I love, 
At mom the plains, at noon the shady grove, 
But Delia always ; absent from her sight. 
Nor plains at mom, nor groves at noon delight. 

DAPHNIS. 

Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 
More bright than noon, yet fresh as early day ; 
Even spring displeases, when she shines not here ; 
But blest with her, 'tis spring throughout the year. 

STREPHON. 

Say, Daphnis, say, in what glad soil appears, 
A wondrous tree tnat sacred monarchs bears ^ ; 

* Imitation of Mrgil— 

" Malo me Oalatea petit, lagciva puella, 
£t fagit ad salioes, sed se cupit ante videri.** 

i " Aret wrer, yitio moriens ritit aftris herba," See, 
" Phyllidia adTentu noetr® nemua omne virebit'*— Vibo. 

^ An allusion to the Boyal Oak, in which Charles n. had been hid froi 
the pursuit after the battle at Worcester. 
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Tell me but this, and 1 11 disclaim the prize, 
And give the conquest to thy Sylvia's eyes. 

DAPHNIS. 

Nay tell me first, in what more happy fields 
The thistle springs, to which the lily 3delds ^ : 
And then a nobler prize I will resign ; 
For Sylvia, charming Sylvia, shall be thine. 

DAMON. 

Cease to contend, for, Daphnis, I decree, 
The bowl to Strephon, and the Isunb to thee : 
Blest swains, whose nymphs in eveiy grace excel ; 
Blest nymphs, whose swains those traces sing so well ! 
Now rise, and haste to yonder woodbine bowers, 
A soft retreat from sudden vernal showers ; 
The turf with rural dainties shall be crown'd. 
While opening blooms diffuse their sweets around. 
For see ! the gathering flocks to shelter tend. 
And from the Pleiads fruitful showers descend. 



SUMMER: 



THE SECOND PASTORAL, OR, ALEXIS. 



TO DR. GARTH. 

A shepherd's boy (he seeks no better name) 
Led forth his flocks along the silver Thame, 
Where dancing sun-beams on the waters play'd ", 
And verdant adders form'd a quivering shade. 
Soft as he mourn'd, the streams forgot to flow. 
The flocks around a dumb compassion show, 

I Alludes to tbe device of the Scots monarchs, the tMstle, worn by 
Qaeen Anne ; and to tiie arms of France, the fleur-de-lys. The two 
riddles are in imitation of those in Yirg. Eel. iii. 

" Die, qnibns in terris inscripti nomina R^um 
Nascantor Flores, et Phyllida solos habeto." 

■* The scene of this pastoral by the riyer side, suitable to the heat of the 
season ; the time, noon. 
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The Naiads wept in every watery bower, 
And Jove consented in a silent shower °. 

Accept, Garth ° ! the Muse's early kys, 
That adds this wreath of ivy to thy bays ; 
Hear what from Love unpractised hearts endure. 
From Love, the sole disease thou canst not cure. 

Ye shady beeches, and ye coolinff streams. 
Defence from Phcebus', not from Cupid's beams, 
To you I mourn, nor to the deaf I sing p, 
The woods shall answer, and their echo ring •». 
The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay. 
Why art thou prouder and more hard than they 1 
The bleating sheep with my complaints agree, 
They parch'd with heat, and I inflamed by thee. 
The sultry Sinus burns the thirsty plains, 
While in thy heart eternal winter reigns. 

Where stray ye, Muses, in what lawn or grove ■", 
While your Alexis pines in hopeless love ? 
In those fair fields where sacred Isis glides, 
Or else where Cam his winding vales divides ? 
As in the crystal spring I view my face *, 
• Fresh-rising blushes paint the watery glass ; 
But since those graces please thy eyes no more, 
I shun the foun&ns which I sought before. 
Once I was skilFd in every herb that grew. 
And every plant that drinks the morning dew ; 
Ah, wretched shepherd, what avails thy art. 
To cure thy lambs, but not to heal thy heart ! 

Let other swains attend the rural care. 
Feed fairer flocks, or richer fleeces shear : 
But nigh yon mountain let me tune my lays, 

■> " Jupiter et IsBto descendet plurimus imbri." — Ytaa, 

" Dr. Samuel Garth, author of "The Dispensary," was one of the first 
friends of our poet, whose acquaintance with him began at fourteen or 
fifteen. Their firiendship continued from the year 1703 to 1718, which was 
that of his death. 

p "Non canimus surdis, respondent omida sylvsB."— Ynie. 

<i A line out of Spenser's Epithalamion. 

' " Qu8B nemora, aut qui vos saltus habuere, puellse 
Naldes, indifnio cum GaUus amore periret? 
Nam neque Pamassi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
XJlla moram fecere, neque Aonia Aganippe." 

Ynia. out of Thboc. 

* Vii^ again, from the Cyclops of Theocritus— 

" Nuper me in littore vidi, 
Cum pladdom yentis staret mare ; non ego Dnphnim, 
Judice te, metoam, si nunquam fidlat imago.** 
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Embrace my love, and bind my brows with ba3rs. 
That Ante is mine which Colin's ' tuneful breath 
Inspired when livings and bequeath'd in death * : 
He said ; Alexis, take this pipe, the same 
That taught the groves my Rosalinda's name : 
Bat now the reeas shall hang on yonder tree. 
For ever silent, since despised by thee. 
Oh ! were I made by some transforming power 
The captive bird that sings within thy bower ! 
Then might my voice thy listening ears employ, 
And I those kisses he receives enjoy. 

And yet my numbers please the rural throng, 
Rough sat3rrs dance^ and Pan applauds the song : 
The nymphs, forsaking every cave and spring. 
Their early fruit and milk-white turtles bring ! 
Each amorous n3naiph prefers her gifts in vain, 
On you their gifts are all bestow'd again. 
For you the swains their fairest flowers design, 
And in one garland all their beauties join ; 
Accept the wreath which you deserve alone. 
In whom all beauties are comprised in one. 

See what delights in sylvan scenes appear ! 
Descending gods have found Elysium here \ 
In woods bright Venus with Adonis stray'd. 
And chaste Diana haunts the forest-shade. 
Come, lovely nymph, and lless the silent hours, 
When swains from shearing seek their nightly bowers ; 
When weary reapers quit uie sultry field, 
And crown'd with com their thanks to Ceres yield. 
This harmless grove no lurking viper hides, 
But in my breast the serpent Love abides. 
Here bees from blossoms sip the rosy dew, 
But your Alexis knows no sweets but you. 
deign to visi1»»our forsaken seats. 
The mossy fountains, and the green retreats ! 
Where'er you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade, 
Trees, where you sit, shall crowd into a shade : 

* The name taken by Spenser in his Eclogues, where his mistress Is 
celebrated nnder thatoi Boealinda. 

* "Estmihidisparibnsseptemcoihpactacicatis 
fistola, Damcetas dono mStd quam dedit olim, 

Et dixit moriens, Te nunc habet ista secnndmn."— Vibo. Eel. ii. 

• " Etebitamnt Di qnoqne sylvas."— Vibg. 

« £t tomaoBOB oves ad flomina pavit Adonis.'*— Idem. 
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Where'er you tread, the hlushing flowers shall rise, 
And all things flourish where you turn your eyes. 
! how I long with you to pass my days, 
Invoke the Muses, and resound your praise ! 
Your praise the birds shall chant in every grove, 
And winds shall waft it to theipowers above ^. 
But would you sing, and rival Orpheus' strain. 
The wondering forests soon should dance again. 
The moving mountains hear the powerful call. 
And headlong streams hang listening in their fall ! 
But see, the shepherds shun the noon-day heat. 
The lowing herds to murmuring brooks retreat. 
To closer shades the panting flocks remove ; 
Ye gods 1 and is there no relief for love * ? 
But soon the sun with milder rays descends 
To the cool ocean, where his journey ends. 
On me Love's fiercer flames for ever prey. 
By night he scorches, as he bums by day. 



AUTUMN : 

THE THIRD PASTORAL^, OR HYLAS AND JEGON. 



TO MR. WYCHBRLEY. 

Beneath the shade a spreading beech displays, 
Hylas and ^gon sung their rural lays ; 
This moum'd a faithless, that an absent love, 
And Delia's name and Doris' fiU'd the grove. 
Ye Mantuan nymphs, your sacred succour bring ; 
Hylas and Agon's rural lays I sing. 

Thou, whom the Nine' with Plautus' wit inspire, 
The art of Terence, and Menander's fire ; 

• " Partem aliquam, yenti, diviim referatis ad aures."— Vihg. 

' ** Me tamen urit amor, quis enim modus adsit amori?"— Vmo. 

y This pastoral consists of two parts, like the eighth of Virgil : The 
scene, a mil ; the time at sun-set. 

> Mr. Wycherley, a famous author of comedies ; of which the most 
celebrated were the Plain Dealer and Country wife. He was a writer 
of infinite spirit, satire, and wit. The only objection made to him was, 
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Whose sense instrncts us, and whose hnmonr charms, 
Whose judgment sways us, and whose spirit warms ! 
Oh, skilled in nature ! see the hearts of swains, 
Their artless passions, and their tender pains. 

Now setting Phoehus shone serenely bright, 
And fleecy clouds were streak'd with purple light ; 
When tuneful Hylas with melodious moan. 
Taught rocks to weep, and made the mountains groan. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs away ! 
To Delia's ear the tender notes convey. 
As some sad turtle his lost love deplores, 
And with deep murmurs fills the sounding shores ; 
Thus, £eu: from Delia, to the winds I mourn 
Alike unheard, unpitied, and forlorn. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs along ! 
For her, the feather'd quires neglect their song : 
For hex, the limes their pleasing shades deny ; 
For her, the lilies hang their heads and die. 
Ye flowers that droop, forsaken by the spring, 
Ye birds that, left by summer, cease to sing. 
Ye trees that fade when autumn-heats remove. 
Say, is not absence death to those who love 1 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs away ! 
Cursed be the fields that cause my Delia's stay ; 
Fade every blossom, wither every tree. 
Die every flower, and perish all, but she. 
What have I said 1 where'er my Delia flies. 
Let Spring attend, and sudden flowers arise ; 
Let opening roses knotted oaks adorn. 
And liquid amber, drop from every thorn * ! 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs along ! 
The birds shsdl cease to tune their evening song, 
The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move. 
And streams to murmur, ere I cease to love. 
Not bubbling fountains to the thirsty swain ^, 
Not balmy sleep to labourers faint with pain. 
Not showers to larks, nor sunshine to the bee, 
Are half so charming as thy sight to me. 

that he had too much. However, he .was followed in the same way hy 
Mr. Ooogrere, tkoagh with a little more correctness. 

• " Aurea duree 

Mala ferant quercns ; narcisso floreat alnus, 
Pingoia oortioihua sudent electra myricsB."— Yiao. Eel. viii. 

^ '* Quale sopor fessis in gramine, quale per SBstmn 
Dolds aqusBiialiente sitim restingniere rivo."— Eol. ▼. 
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Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs away t 
Come, Delia, come ; ah, why this long delay ? 
Thro* rocks and caves the name of Delia sounds, 
Delia, each cave and echoing rock rebounds. 
Ye powers, what pleasing frenzy soothes my mind ! 
Do lovers dream, or is my Delia kind *^ ? 
She comes, my Delia comes ! Now cease my lay. 
And cease, ye gales, to bear my sighs away ! 

Next Mgon sung, while Windsor groves admired ; 
Rehearse, ye Muses, what yourselves inspired. 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful strain ! 
Of perjured Doris, dying I complain : 
Here, where the mountains, lessening as they rise. 
Lose the low vales, and steal into the skies ; 
While labouring oxen, spent with toil and heat. 
In their loose traces from the field retreat : 
While curling smokes from village-tops are seen, 
And the fleet shades glide o^er the dusky green. 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful lay ! 
Beneath yon poplar oft we pass d the day ; 
Oft on the rind I carved her amorous vows, 
While she with garlands hung the bending boughs ; 
The garlands fade, the vows are worn away ; 
So dies her love, and so my hopes decay. 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful strain ! 
Now bright Arcturus clads the teeming grain. 
Now golden fruits on loaded branches shine. 
And grateful clusters swell with floods of wine ; 
Now blushing berries paint the yellow grove ; 
Just gods ! shall all things yield returns but love 1 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful lay ! 
The shepherds cry, " Thy flocks are left a prey " — 
Ah I what avails it me, tne flocks to keep, 
Who lost my heart while I preserved my sheep. 
Pan came, and ask'd what magic caused my smart. 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart ** 1 
What eyes but hers, alas, have power to move ! 
And is there magic but what dwells in love ! 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful strains ! 
I '11 fly from shepherds, flocks, and flowery plains, 
From shepherds, flocks, and plains, I may remove. 
Forsake mankind, and all the world — but love ! 

« " An, qui amant, ipsi sibi somnia fingunt 7"— Vi&o. Ed. tUI. 
<■ **Ne8d<>quiateiieroeoouluBmihifBBoinatagnos." 
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I know thee, Love ! on foreign monntains bred % 
Wolves gave thee suck, and sayage tigers fed. 
Thou wert from Etna's burning entrails torn, 
Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder bom ! 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful lay ! 
Farewell, ye woods, adieu the light of day ! 
One leap from yonder cliff shall end my pains. 
No more, ye hills, no more resound my strains ! 

Thus sung the shepherds till the approach of night. 
The skies yet blushing with departing light. 
When falling dews with spangles de<3t'd the glade. 
And the low sun had lengthen'd every shade. 



WINTER: 



THE FOURTH PASTORAL, OR DAPHNE. 



TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. TEMPESTS 
LTOIDAS. 

Thtrsis, the music of that murmuring spring 
Is not so mournful as the strains you sing ^ ; 
Nor rivers winding through the vales below. 
So sweetly warble, or so smoothly flow. 
Now sleeping flocks on their soft fleeces lie. 
The moon, serene in glory, mounts the sky. 
While silent birds forget their tuneful lays, 
Oh sing of Daphne's fate, and Daphne's praise ! 

thyrsis. 
Behold the groves that shine with silver frost, 
Their beauty wither'd, and their verdure lost. 

< ** Nano Bcio quid sit Amor : dnriB in cotibus ilium," &c. 

'^This lady was of an ancient family in Yorkshire, and particiilarly 
admired by the aatiior's friend Mr. Walsh, who having celebrated her in 
a pastoral elegy, desired his friend to do the same, as appears from one of 
his letters, dated Sept. 9, 1706. ** Your last eclogue being on the same 
subject with mine on Mrs. Tempest's death, I should take it verv kindly 
in you to giye it a little turn, as if it were to the memory of the same 
la^.** Her death having happened on the night of the great storm in 
ITOSjgave a propriety to this eclogue, which in Its general turn alludes to 
it. Tbeseoieoi the Pastoral lies in a grove; the tune at midnig^ 

K A^ n, fto. Thbocb. Id. i« 
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Here shall I try the sweet Alexis' strain, 
That caird the listening Dryads to the plain I 
Thames heard the numbers as he flow'd along ^, 
And bade his willows learn the moving song. 

LYCIDAS. 

So may kind rains their vital moisture jdeld, 
And swell the future harvest of the field. 
Begin ; this charge the dying Daphne gave, 
And said, " Ye shepherds, sing around my grave ! ** 
Sing, while beside the shaded tomb I mourn, 
And with fresh bays her rural shrine adorn. 

THYRSIS. 

Ye gentle Muses, leave your crystal spring. 
Let nymphs and sy Ivans cypress garlands bring ; 
Ye weeping Loves, the stream with m)rrtles hide, 
And break your bows, as when Adonis died ; 
And with your golden darts, now useless grown, 
Inscribe a verse on this relenting stone ^: 
" Let nature change, let heaven and earth deplore, 
" Fair Daphne 's dead, and love is now no more ! " 

'Tis done, and nature^s various charms decay. 
See gloomy clouds obscure the cheerful day ! 
Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear, 
Their faded honours scattered on her bier. 
See, where on earth the flowery glories lie. 
With her they flourish'd, and with her they die. 
Ah what avail the beauties nature wore 1 
Fair Daphne 's dead, and beauty is no more ! 

For her the flocks refuse their verdant food, 
The thirsty heifers shun the gliding flood. 
The silver swans her hapless fate bemoan. 
In notes more sad than when they sing their own ; 
In hollow caves sweet Echo silent lies, 
Silent, or only to her name replies ; 
Her name with pleasure once she taught the shore, 
Now Daphne 's dead, and pleasure is no more ! 

No grateful dews descend from evening skies. 
Nor morning odours from the flowers arise ; 
No rich perfumes refresh the fruitful field. 
Nor fragrant herbs their native incense yield. 

h <( Audiit Eurotas, jussitqae ediacere lanroe. " — Vnto. 

' '* Inducite fontibus umbras 

£t tumulum fiaGite, et tumulo saperaddite carmen." 
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The balmy zephyrs, silent since her death, 
Jiament the ceasing of a sweeter breath ; 
The industrious bees neglect their golden store ! 
Fair Daphne 's dead^ and sweetness is no more ! 

No more the mounting larks, while Daphne sings, 
Shall, listening in mid-air, suspend their wings ; 
No more the birds shall imitate her lays. 
Or, hush'd with wonder, hearken from the sprays : 
No more the streams their murmurs shall forbear, 
A sweeter music than their own to hear ; 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal shore, 
Fair Daphne 's dead, and music is no more ! 

Her fate is whisper'd by the gentle breeze. 
And told in sighs to all the trembling trees ; 
The trembling trees, in eveiy plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the silver flood ; 
The silver flood, so lately calm, appears 
Swell'd with new passion, and o'erflows with tears ; 
The winds, and trees, and floods, her death deplore. 
Daphne, our grief ! our glory now no more ! 

But see ! where Daphne, wondering, mounts on high 
Above the clouds, above the starry sky^ ! 
Eternal beauties grace the shining scene. 
Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green ! 
There, while you rest in amaranthine bowers, 
Or from those meads select unfading flowers. 
Behold us kindly, who your name implore. 
Daphne, our goddess, and our grief no more ! 

LTGIDAS. 

How all things listen, while thy muse complains ! 
Such silence waits on Philomela's strains. 
In some still evening, when the whispering breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. 
To thee, bright goddess, oft a lamb shall bleed '', 
If teeming ewes increase my fleecy breed. 
While plants their shade, or flowers their odours give, 
Thy name, thy honour, and thy praise shall live ! 

THYRSIS. 

But see, Orion sheds unwholesome dews ; 

i " Mirator limen Olympi, 

Sab pedflmaqtie yidet nnbes et sidera Daphnifl."— Ynto. 

*> "Illiiisaram 

SflBpe tcner nottris ab orilibos imbnet agmu.**— Yiko. 
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Arise ! the pines a noxious shade diffuse ' ; 
Sharp Boreas blows, and nature feels decay, 
Time conquers all, and we must Time obey "'. 
Adieu, ye vales, ye mountains, streams, and groves, 
Adieu, ye shepherds' rural lays and loves ; 
Adieu, my flocks ; farewell, ye sylvan crew ; 
Daphne, farewell ; and all the world adieu ° ! 



MESSIAH, 



A SACRED ECLOGUE : IN IMITATION OF VIRGIl's POLLIO. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ik reading several passages of the prophet Isaiah, which foretell the 
coming of Christ and the felicities attending it, I could not hut observe a 
remarkable parity between many of the thoughts, and those in the PoUio 
of Virgil. This will not seem surprising, when we reflect, that the 
edogue was taken ftom a Sibylline prophecy on the same subject. One 
may judge that Virgil did not copy it line by line, but selected such ideas 
as best agreed with the nature of pastoral poetry, and disposed them in 
that manner which served most to beautify his piece. I have endeavoured 
the same in this imitation of him, though without admitting any thing of 
my own; since it was written with this particular view, that the reader, 
by comparing the several thoughts, might see how far the images and 
desGriptions of the Prophet are superior to those of the Poet But as I 
fear I have prejudiced them by my management, I shall subjoin the 
passages of Isaiah, and thme of Vi]^;il, under the same disadvantage of a 
literal translation. 



Ye njrmphs of Solyma ! begin the song : 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades. 
The dreams of Pindus and the Aonian maids. 
Delight no more — Thou my voice inspire 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire ! 

I " Solet esse gravis cantantibus umbra, 

Juniperi gravis umbra." — ^Vuto. 

m *( Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori." 

Vid. etiam Sannazabii Eel. et Spekse&*8 Calendar. 

" These four last lines allude to the several subjects of the four Pastorals, 
and to the several scenes of them, particularised before in each. 
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Rapt into fatare times, the bard begun : 
A Virgin shall conceive °, a Virgin bear a Son I 
From Jesse's ^ root behold a branch arise, 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies : 
The ethereal spirit o'er its leaves shall move, 
And on its top descends the mystic Dove. 
Ye heavens •» ! from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower ! 
The ' sick and weak the healing plant shall aid. 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail ; 
Returning * Justice lift aloft her scale ; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend. 
And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend. 
Swift fly the years, and rise the expected mom I 
Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be bom ! 
See Nature hastes * her earliest wreaths to bring, 
With all the incense of the breathing spring : 

>* "A Virgin shall ccnceive.-'All critnei shall cease," &c. 

** Jam redit et Virgo, redeant Satnmia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto — 
Te dace, si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri, 

Irrita perpetaft solvent formidine terras 

Facatamque regest patriis virtatibos orbem." 

Viao. Eel. iv. ver. 6. 

" If&w the Virgin returns, note the kinfrdom of Saturn returns, now a 
new progeny is sent doumfrom high heaven. By means of thee, whatever 
rdiques of our crimes remain shall be wiped away, and free the world firom 
perpetual fears. He shall govern the earth in peace, with the virtues of 
htsfather." 

"Behold, a Virgin shall conceive and bear a son." — ^Isaiah, ch. vii. 
▼er. 14. " Unto us a Child is bom, unto us a Son is given ,• the Prince of 
Peace : of the increase qf his government, and of his peace, there shall 
be no end. Upon the throne of Bawd, and upon his kingdom, to order 
and to establish it, with judgment, and unth justice, for ever and everJ*— 
Cb. ix. ver. 6, 7. 

p Isa. eh. xL ver. 1. i Ch. xlv. ver. 8. 

' Ch, XXV. yer. 4. • Ch. ix. ver. 7. 

* "At tibi prima, pner, nuUo munuscnla oulto, 
£rrantes hederas passim cimi baocare tellns, 
Mixtaque ridenti colocasia ftindet acantho — 
Ipsa tibi blandos fondent cunabula flores.'* 

ViBo. Ed. iv. ver. 18. 

" For thee, child, shall the earth, without being tilled, produce her 
early i^eringsj winding ivy, mixed with Baccar, and Colocasia, unth 
tmiling Acanthus. Thy cradle shall pour forth pleasing flowers about 
tbee." 

*' The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, and the desert 
OuiU rejoice and blossom as the rose"— lea., ch. xxxv. ver. 1. " The glory 
of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir-tree, thepine^ree, and the box 
together, tg befiutify the place qfthy sanctuary.'* — Ch. Ix. ver. 13. 
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See lofty Lebanon * his head advance, 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance : 
See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise, 
And CarmeFs flowery top perfumes the skies ! 
Hark ! a glad voice ' the lonely desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way "^ ! a God, a God appears : 
A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply. 
The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity. 
Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye valleys, rise ; 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be smooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give way ; 
The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold ! 
Hear * him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, behold ! 
He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day : 
'Tis he the obstructed paths of sound shall clear. 
And bid new music charm the unfolding ear : 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
No sigh, no murmur the wide world shall hear, 
From every face he wipes off everv tear. 
In ^ adamantine chains shall Death be bound, 
And Hell's grim tyrant feel the eternal wound. 
As the good shepherd ' tends his fleecy care. 
Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air. 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs^ 
By day o'ersees them, and by night protects, 

a Isaiah, ch. xxxv. yer. 2. 

" " Aggredere 6 magnoe, aderit jam t^npns, honores, 
Ciura. dedm eoboles, magnuni Jovis incremontam^" 

YiKQ* EcL iv. ter. 46. 
" Ip9i l8Btiti& voces ad sidera jactant 
Intonsi montes, ipsse jam carmina rapes. 
Ipsa sonant arbusta, Deus, Dens ille if enaloa I " 

Eel. iv. ver. 62. 
** Oh come and receive the mighty honours ; the time draws nigh, 
beloved offspring of the Oods, great increase of Jove I The uncultivated 
moftntains send shouts of joy to the stars, the very rocks sing in verse, the 
very shrubi cry out, A Ood, a God! " 

** The voice of him that crieth in the wildemess^ Prepare ye the way 
cf the Lord I make straight in the desert a high %oayfor our Ood I Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every moufUain and hill shall be made low, 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places plain." — 
Isaiah, ch. zl. ver. S, 4. " Break forth into singing, ye mountains ! 
forest, and every tree therein/ for the Lord hath redeemed Israel." — Ch. iv. 
ver. 23. 
* Isaiah, ch. xl. ver. 3, 4. * Ch. zliiL ver. 18— ch. xxxv. ver. 5, 6. 
7 Isa. eh. XXV. ver. 8. ■ C3i. xL ver. 11. 
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The tender lambs he raises in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms ; 

Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 

The promised * Father of the future age. 

No more shall ^ nation against nation rise. 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o'er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend. 

And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 

Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful '^ son 

Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun ; 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield. 

And the same hand that sow*d, shall reap the field. 

The swain in barren ** deserts with surprise. 

See lilies spring, and sudden verdure nse '; 

And start, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes. 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

Waste sandy ' valleys, once perplexed with thorn, 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn ; 

To leafless shrubs the flowering palms succeed. 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs ' with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 

And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead ^ ; 

» Ch. ix. ver. 6. <> Ch. ii. ver. 4. 

« Ch. Ixv. ver. 21, 22. •• Ch. xxxv. ver. 1. 7. 

• *< Molli panlatiin flavesoet campus ariatft, 
Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus nva, 
£t dnraB quercus sudabimt roscida mella." 

ViRO. EcL iv. ver. 28. 

" The fields shall grow yellow with ripen* d ears, and the red grape shall 
hang uptm the wild brambles, and the hard oak shall distil honey like dew." 

** The parchedground shall become a pool, and the thirsty land springs 
of water. In the habitation where dragons lay shall be grass, and reeds, 
and rubies" — Isaiah, ch. xxxv ver. 7. ** Instead of the thorn shall come 
«p the fir-tree, and instead qf the briar shall come up the myrtle-tree*^ — 
Oi. Iv. ver. 13. 

f IsaL ch. xli. ver. 19, and ch. Iv. ver. 13. s Ch. xi. ver. 6—8. 

^ " IpscB laete domain referent distenta capellse 
UbCTa, nee magnos metuent armenta leones — 
Ooeidet et serpens, et fedlax herba veneni 
Ooddet." 

ViRo. Eel. iv. ver. 21 . 

** The goats shaU bear to the fold their udders distended with milk : nor 
shaU the herds be afraid of the greatest lions. The serpent shall die, and 
the herb that conceals poison shall die.** 

" The wolf shaU dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
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The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless ' serpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 

The smilinff infant in his hand shall take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

Pleased the green lustre of the scales survey, 

And with their forky tongue shall innocently play. 

Rise, crown'd with light, imperial ^ Salem, rise ^ \ 

Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes ! 

See, a long ^ race thy spacious courts adorn ; 

See future sons, and daughters yet unborn. 

In crowding ranks on every side arise. 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 

See barbarous ^ nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 

See thy bright altars throng'd with prostrate kings. 

And heap'd with products of Sabean ° springs ! 

For thee Idume's spicy forests blow. 

And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 

See heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day. 

No more the rising ° sun shall gild the mom, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

Overflow thy courts : the Light himself shall shine 

Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 

The P seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay. 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fix'd his word, his saving power remains : 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns ! 

toith the Aid, and the calf, and the young lion^ and the faUing together ; 
and a little child sfiall lead them. And the lion shall eat straw like the 
ox. And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp^ and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on the den qf the cockatrice,*'— Ituah, 
ch. zi. ver. 16, &». 

> Isaiah, ch. Ixv. yer. 25. i Ch. Ix. yer. I. 

^ The thoughts of Isaiah, which compose the latter part of the poem, 
are wonderftilly elevated, and much above those general exclamations of 
Virgil, which make the loftiest parts of his Pollio : — 

" Magnus ab integro seeclorum nascitur ordo ! 

toto surget gens aurea mundo I 

incipient magnl procedere menses ! 

Aspice, venturo Icetcntur ut omnia seeclo ! " &c 
The reader needs only to turn to the passages of Isaiah here dted. 

' Isa. ch. Ix. ver. 4. "» Ch. Ix. ver. 3. 

" Ch. Ix. ver. 6. » Ch. Ix. ver. 19, 20. 

p Ch. li. ver. 6, and eh. liv. ver. 10. 



WINDSOR FOREST <». 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE LORD LANSDOWNB. 

• 

Non injussa cano : Te nostrse, Vare, myricte, 
Te NemuB omne canet ; nee Phoebo gratior iQla est 
- Qaam sibi qu8B Yari praescripsit pagina nomcn. — ^Yiro. 



Thy forest, Windsor, and thy green retreats, 
At once the Monarch's and the Muses' seats, 
Invite my lays. Be present, sylvan maids ! 
Unlock your springs, and open all your shades. 
Granville commands ; your aid, Muses, hring ! 
What Muse for Granville can refuse to sing ' 1 

The groves of Eden, vanished now so long, 
Live in description, and look green in song ; 
These, were my breast inspired with equal flame. 
Like them in beauty, should be like in fame. 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water seem to strive again ; 
Not chaos-like, together crush'd and bruised, 
But, as the world, harmoniously confused ; 
Where order in variety we see, 
And where, though all things differ, all agree. 
Here waving groves a chequer'd scene display, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day ; 
As some coy nymph her lover's warm address 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repress. 
There, interspersed in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees arise that shun each other's shades. 
Here in full light the russet plains extend ; 
There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills ascend. 
Even the wild heath displays her purple dyes. 
And 'midst the desert fruitful fields arise, 

4 This poem iras written at two different times : the first part of it, 
which relates to the country, in the year 1704, at the same time with the 
Pastorals ; the latter part was not added till the year 1713, in which it was 
published. 

' " Jieget qxoB carmina Gallo t "— Vmo. 

c 2 
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That, crown'd with tufted trees and springing corn, 
Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn. 
Let India boast her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping-amber, or the balmy-tree, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are borne. 
And realms commanded which those trees adorn. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler sight. 
Though gods assembled grace his towering height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their blessings, all those gods appear. 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown'd, 
Here blushing Flora paints the enamel'd ground, 
Here Ceres' gifts in waving prospect stand. 
And, nodding, tempt the joyful reaper's hand; 
Rich Industry sits smiling on the plains. 
And peace and plenty tell, a Stuart reigns. 
Not thus the land appear'd in ages past, 
A dreary desert, and a gloomy waste. 
To savage beasts and savage laws ' a prey , 
And kin^ more furious and severe than they ; 
Who claim'd the skies, dispeopled air and floods, 
The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods : 
Cities laid waste, they storm'd the dens and caves, 
(For wiser brutes were backward to be slaves :) 
What could be free, when lawless beasts obey'd. 
And even the elements a tyrant sway'd ? 
In vain kind seasons swell'd the teeming grain. 
Soft showers distill'd, and suns grew warm in vain ; 
The swain with tears his frustrate labour yields. 
And famish'd dies amidst his ripen'd fields. 
What wonder then, a beast or subject slain 
Were equal crimes in a despotic reign ? 
Both doom'd alike, for sportive tyrants bled. 
But while the subject starved, the beast was fed. 
Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man : 
Our haughty Norman boasts Uiat barbarous name. 
And makes his trembling slaves the royal game. 
The fields are ravish'd * from the industrious swains, 

■ The Forest Laws: see ** Blackstone's Lectnres:" the killing a 
deer, hoar, or hare, was punished with the loss of the ddinquent's 
eyes. 

*■ Alluding to the destruction made in the New Forest and the tyrannies 
exerdsed there hy William I. 
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From men their cities, and from gods their fanes " : 
The level'd towns with weeds lie cover'd o'er ; 
The hollow winds through naked temples roar; 
Round broken columns clasping ivy twined ; 
0*er heaps of ruin stalk'd the stately hind ; 
The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires, 
And savage bowlings fill the sacred quires* 
Awed by his nobles, by his commons curst, 
The oppressor ruled t3rrannic where he durst, 
Stretch'd o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 
And served alike his vassals and his God. 
Whom even the Saxon spared, and bloody Dane, 
The wanton victims of his sport remain. 
But see, the man, who spacious regions gave 
A waste for beasts, himself denied a grave ! 
Stretch'd on the lawn his second hope survey. 
At once the chaser, and at once the prey : 
Lo Rufus ', tugging at the deadly dart. 
Bleeds in the forest like a wounded hart. 
Succeeding monarchs heard the subjects' cries. 
Nor saw displeased the peaceful cottage rise : 
Then gathering flocks on unknown mountains fed. 
O'er sandy wilds were yellow harvests spread. 
The forest wonder'd at the unusual grain ^, 
And secret transports touch'd the conscious swain. 
Fair Liberty, Bntannia's Goddess, rears 
Her cheerful head, and leads the golden years. 

Ye vigorous swains ! while youth ferments your blood, 
And purer spirits swell the sprightly flood. 
Now range the hills, the gameful woods beset. 
Wind the shrill horn, or spread the waving net. 
When milder autumn summer's heat succeeds. 
And in the new-shorn field the partridge feeds, 

■ TranBlated from 

" Templa adimit diviA, font dTibiis, arva oolonif," 

an old moaikish writer, I forget who. 

" The moment Walter IVrrel had shot him, without speaking of the 
aoddent, he hastened to the sea-«hore, and embarked for France ; from 
whence he harried to Jerusalem to do penance for his involuntary crime. 
The body of Ruftis was found by a countryman, whose family were said to 
be living near the spot wittiin a very recent period. It was buried without 
any pomp before the altar of Winchester Cathedral, where the monument 
stiU remains^ The oak, under which the king was shot, was standing 
witUn the last century. 

» " Miraturque novas frondes et mm sua poma."— Y»o. 
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Before his lord the ready spaniel bounds, 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds ; 
But when the tainted gales the game betray, 
Couch'd close he lies, and meditates the prey ; 
Secure they trust the unfaithful field beset. 
Till hovering o'er them sweeps the swelling net. 
Thus (if small things we may with great compare) 
When Albion sends her eager sons to war. 
Some thoughtless town, with ease and plenty blest. 
Near, and more near, the closing lines invest ; 
Sudden they seize the amazed, defenceless prize. 
And high in air Britannia's standard flies. 

See ! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs. 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 
Short is his joy ; he feels the fiery wound. 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 
Ah ! what avail his glossy, varying dyes. 
His purple crest, and scarlet-circled eyes, 
The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 
His painted wings, and breast that flames with gold ? 

Nor yet, when moist Arcturus clouds the sky. 
The woods and fields their pleasing toils deny. 
To plains with well-breathed beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare : 
(Beasts, urged by us, their fellow beasts pursue, 
And learn of man each other to undo.) 
With slaughtering guns the unwearied fowler roves. 
When frosts have whiten'd all the naked groves ; 
Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o'ershade, 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the watery glade. 
He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye ; 
Straight a short thunder breaks the frozen sky : 
Oft, as in airy rings they skim the heath, 
The clamorous lapwings feel the leaden death : 
Oft, as the mounting larks their notes prepare. 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air \ 

In genial spring, beneath the quivering shade, 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead. 
The patient fisher takes his silent stand. 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand : 
With looks unmoved, he hopes the scaly breed. 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 

' " PreeeipiteB alta Titam sub nabe relinqaunt."— Viro. 
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Our plenteous streams a various race supply, 
The bright-eyed perch with fins of Tynan dye, 
The silver eel, in shining volumes roll'd, 
The yellow carp, in scales bedropp'd with gold, 
Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains, 
And pikes, the tjrrants of the watery plains. 

Now Cancer glows with Phoebus* fiery car : 
The youth rush eager to the sylvan war, 
Swarm o*er the lawns, the forest walks surround, 
Rouse the fleet hart, and cheer the opening hound. 
The impatient courser pants in every vein, 
And pawing, seems to beat the distant plain ^ : 
Hills, vales, and floods, appear already cross'd, 
And ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. 
See the bold youUi strain up the threatening steep. 
Rush through the thickets, down the valleys sweep. 
Hang o*er their coursers' heads with eager speed. 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying steed. 
Let old Arcadia boast her ample plain, 
The immortal huntress, and her virgin-train ; 
Nor envy, Windsor, since thy shades have seen 
As bright a goddess, and as chaste a queen ' ; 
Whose care, like hers, protects the sylvan reign. 
The earth's fair light, and empress of the main. 

Here too, 'tis sung, of old Diana strayed, 
And Cynthus' top forsook for Windsor shade ; 
Here was she seen o'er airy wastes to rove. 
Seek the clear spring, or haunt the pathless grove ; 
Here arm'd with silver bows, in early dawn. 
Her buskin 'd virgins traced the dewy lawn. 

Above the rest a rural nymph was famed. 
Thy offspring, Thames ! the fair Lodona named ; 
(Lodona's fate, in long oblivion cast. 
The Muse shall sing, and what she sings shall last.) 
Scarce could the goddess from her nymph be known. 
But by the crescent and the golden zone. 
She scom'd the praise of beauty, and the care ; 
A belt her waist, a fillet binds her hair * ; 

y Translated from Statins— 

" Stare adeo misenim est, perennt vestigia mille 
Ante Aigam, absentemque ferit gravis ungola camptun." 

* Queen Anne. 

* " Nee positayariare comas; ubi fibula vestem, 

Vitta coercueratneglectoe alba capillos."— Ovm. 
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A painted quiver on her shoulder sounds, 

And with her dart the flying deer she wounds. 

It chanced, as eager of the chase, the maid 

Beyond the forest's verdant limits stray'd. 

Pan saw and loved, and swift thro' brake and briar 

Pursued her flight, her flight increased his fire. 

Not half so swift the trembling doves can fly, 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid sky ; 

Not half so swiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When through the clouds he drives the trembling doves *; 

As from the god she flew with furious pace. 

Or as the god, more furious, ui^ged the chase. 

Now fainting, sinking; pale, the nymph appears ; 

Now close behind his sounding steps she hears ; 

And now his shadow reached her as she run. 

His shadow lengthened by the setting sun ; 

And now his shorter breath, with sultry air. 

Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 

In vain on father Thames she calls for aid. 

Nor could Diana help her injured maid. 

Faint, breathless, thus she pray'd, nor pray'd in vain ; 

" Ah Cynthia ! ah — though banish'd from thy train. 

Let me, let me, to the shades repair. 

My native shades — there weep, and murmur there." 

She said, and melting as in tears she lay, 

In a soft, silver stream dissolved away. 

The silver stream her virgin coldness keeps. 

For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps ; 

Still bears the name ^ the hapless virgin bore. 

And bathes the forest where she ranged before. 

In her chaste current oft the goddess laves, 

And with celestial tears augments the waves. 

Oft in her glass the musing shepherd spies 

The headlong mountains and the downward skies, 

The watery landscape of the pendent woods, 

And absent trees that tremble in the floods ; 

In the clear azure gleam the flocks are seen. 

And floating forests paint the waves with green. 

Through the fair scene roll slow the lingering streams. 

Then foaming pour along, and rush into the Thames. 

*' Ut ftigere accipitrem penna trepidante oolurnb^, 
Ut Bolet accipiter trepidas afcitare columbas."— Ovid. 
^ The river Loddon. 
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Thon^ too, great father of the British floods ! 
With joyfal pride survey'st our lofty woods ; 
Where towering oaks their growing honours rear, 
And future nayies on thy shores appear. 
Not Neptune's self from all her streams receives 
A wealuiier trihute than to thine he gives. 
No seas so rich, so gay no banks appear^ 
No lake so gentle, and no spring so clear. 
Nor Po so swells the fabling poet's lays, 
While led along the skies his current strays, 
As thine, which visits Windsor's famed abodes, 
To grace the mansion of our earthly gods : 
Nor all his stars above a lustre show, 
Like the bright beauties on thy banks below ; 
Where Jove, subdued by mortal passion still. 
Might change Olympus for a nobler hill. 

Happy the man whom this bright court approves, 
His sovereign favours, and his country loves : 
Happy next him, who to these shades retires, 
Whom nature charms, and whom the Muse inspires : 
Whom humbler joys of home-felt quiet please. 
Successive study, exercise, and ease. 
He gathers health from herbs the forest yields, 
And of their fragrant physic spoils the fields : 
With chemic art exalts the mineral powers, 
And draws the aromatic souls of flowers : 
Now marks the course of rolling orbs on high ; 
O'er figured worids now travels with his eye ; 
Of ancient writ unlocks the learned store. 
Consults the dead, and lives past ages o'er : 
Or wandering thoughtful in the silent wood. 
Attends the duties of the wise and good, 
To observe a mean, be to himself a friend, 
To follow nature, and regard his end ^ ; 
Or looks on heaven with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free soul expatiate in the skies. 
Amid her kindred stars familiar roam. 
Survey the region, and confess her home ! 
Such was the life great Scipio once admired. 
Thus Atticus, and Trumbal thus retired. 

Ye sacred Nine ! that all my soul possess. 
Whose raptures fire me, and whose visions bless, 

c «« Servare modum, flnemqne tenere, 

Natnramque sequL"— Lvcam, Lib. iL, y. 881 • 
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Bear me, oh bear me to sequestered scenes **, 

The bowery mazes, and surrounding greens : 

To Thames*s banks w^hich fragrant breezes fill, 

Or where ye Muses sport on Cooper's Hill. 

(On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths shall grow 

While lasts the mountain, or while Thames shall flow) 

I seem through consecrated walks to rove, 

I hear soft music die along the grove : 

Led by the sound, I roam from shade to shade. 

By godlike poets venerable made ; 

Here his first lays majestic Denham sung : 

There the last numbers flow'd from Cowley's * tongue. 

early lost ! what tears the river shed, 

When the sad pomp along his banks was led ! 

His drooping swans on every note expire, 

And on his willows hung each Muse's lyre. 

Since fate relentless stopp'd their heavenly voice, 
No more the forests ring, or groves rejoice ; 
Who now shall charm the shades, where Cowley strung 
His living harp, and lofty Denham sung ? 
But hark ! the groves rejoice, the forest rings ! 
Are these revived ? or is it Granville sings ! 
'Tis yours, my Lord, to bless our soft retreats, 
And call the Muses to their ancient seats ; 
To paint anew the flowery sylvan scenes. 
To crown the forest with immortal greens. 
Make Windsor-hills in lofty numbers rise. 
And lift her turrets nearer to the skies ; 
To sing those honours you deserve to wear. 
And add new lustre to her silver star. 

Here noble Surrey ^ felt the sacred rage, 
Surrey, the Granville of a former age ; 
Matchless his pen, victorious was his lance. 
Bold in the lists, and graceful in the dance : 
In the same shades the Cupids tuned his lyre, 
To the same notes, of love, and soft desire : 
Fair Geraldine », bright object of his vow, 

d " O qui me g^dis," &c.— Vmo. 

• Mr. Cowley died at Chertae^, on the borders of the forest, and was 
from thence conveyed to Westminster. 

' Henry Howardf, Earl of Sorrej', one of the first refiners of the English 
poetry ; who flooiished in the time of Henry YUI. and was bdieaded by 
thattvrant. 

K The fair Geraldine, the object of Lord Surrey's passionate Scnmets, was 
one of the daughters of Gerald, Earl of Kildare. 
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Then fiU'd the groves, as heavenly Mira ^ now. 

Oh would'st thou sing what heroes Windsor bore, 
What kings first breathed upon her winding shore, 
Or raise old warriors, whose adored remains 
In weeping vaults her hallow*d earth contains ! 
With Edward's ' acts adorn the shining page. 
Stretch his long triumphs down through every age, 
Draw monarchs chain'd, and Crecy's glorious field, ■ 
The lilies blazing on the regal shield : 
Then, from her roofs when Verrio's ^ colours fall. 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, 
Still in thy song should vanquished France appear. 
And bleed for ever under Britain's spear. 

Let softer strains ill-fated Henry ^ mourn, 
And palms eternal flourish round his urn. 
Here o'er the Martyr-King the marble weeps. 
And, fast beside him, once-fear'd Edward ^ sleeps : 
Whom not the extended Albion could contain, 
From old Belerium " to the northern main. 
The grave unites ; where e'en the great find rest. 
And blended lie the oppressor and the opprest ! 

Make sacred Charles's tomb for ever known, 
(Obscure the place, and uninscribed the stone) 
Oh fact accurst ! what tears has Albion shed. 
Heavens, what new wounds ! and how her old have bled ! 
She saw her sons with purple death expire. 
Her sacred domes involved in rolling fire, 
A dreadful series of intestine wars, 
Inglorious triumphs and dishonest scars. 
At length great Anna said — " Let discord cease ! " 
She said, the world obey'd, and all was peace 1 

In that blest moment, from his oozy bed 
Old father Thames advanced his reverend head ; 
His tresses dropp'd with dews, and o'er the stream 
His shining horns diffused a golden gleam ; 
Graved on his urn appear'd the moon, that guides 
His swelling waters, and alternate tides ; 
The figured streams in waves of silver roll'd. 
And on her banks Augusta rose in gold. 

>■ The Mira of Oranyille was the Countess of Newburgh. 
' Edward in. was born here. 

i Verrio, an artist much employed in painting oeilings and staircases, 
k Henry VI. > Edward IV. 

•> Belerium, that part of Cornwall called the Land's End, which took 
its name lh>m BeUerus, a Cornish giant. 
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Around his throne the sea-born brothers stood, 
Who swell with tributary urns his flood, 
First the famed authors of his ancient name, 
The winding Isis and the fruitful Thame : 
The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown'd ; 
The Loddon slow, with verdant alders crown'd*; 
Cole, whose dark streams his flowery islands lave ; 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave : 
The blue^ transparent Vandalis appears ; 
The gulfy Lee his sedgy tresses rears ; 
And sullen Mole, that hides his diving flood ; 
And silent Darent, stain'd with Danish blood. 

High in the midst, upon his urn reclined 
(His sea-green mantle waving with the wind) 
The god appeared ; he turned his azure eyes 
Where Windsor-domes and pompous turrets rise ; 
Then bow'd and spoke ; the winds forget to roar, 
And the hushed waves glide softly to the shore. 

'^ Hail, sacred Peace ! hail, long-expected days, 
That Thames's glory to the stars shall raise ! 
Though Tiber's streams immortal Rome behold. 
Though foaming Hermus swells with tides of gold. 
From heaven itself though sevenfold Nilus flows, 
And harvests on a hundred realms bestows ; 
These now no more shall be the Muse's themes. 
Lost in my fame, as in the sea their streams. 
Let Volga's banks with iron squadrons shine, 
And groves of lances glitter on the Rhine, 
Let barbarous Ganges arm a servile train ; 
Be mine the blessings of a peaceful rei^. 
No more my sons shall dye with British blood 
Red Iber's sands, or Ister's foaming flood : 
Safe on my shore each unmolested swain 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain ; 
The shady empire shall retain no trace 
Of war or blood, but in the sylvan chase ; 
The trumpet sleep, while cheerful horns are blown, 
And arms employed on birds and beasts alone. 
Behold ! the ascending villas on my side 
Project long shadows o'er the crystal tide ; 
Behold ! Augusta's glittering spires increase. 
And temples ° rise, the beauteous works of peace» 

" The fifty new chorchet. 
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I see, I see, where two fair cities bend 
Their ample bow, a new Whitehall ascend ! 
There mighty nations shall inquire their doom, 
The world's great oracle in times to come ; 
There kings shall sue, and suppliant states be seen 
Once more to bend before a British Queen. 

Thy trees, fair Windsor ! now shall leave their woods, 
And half thy forests rush into thy floods, 
Bear Britain's thunder, and her cross display, 
To the bright regions of the rising day ; 
Tempt icy seas, where scarce the waters roll, 

^ Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole ; 

' Or under southern skies exalt their sails, 
Led by new stars and borne by spicy gales ! 
For me the balm shall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow, 
Th^ pearly shell its lucid globe infold. 
And Phoebus warm the ripening ore to gold. 
The time shall come, when free as seas or wind 
Unbounded Thames " shall flow for all mankind ; 
Whole nations enter with each swelling tide. 
And seas but join the regions they divide ; 
Earth's distant ends our glory shall behold. 
And the new world launch forth to seek the old. 
Then ships of uncouth form shall stem the tide. 
And feather'd people crowd my wealthy side. 
And naked youths and painted chiefs admire 
Our speech; our colour, and our strange attire ! 
Oh stretch thy reign, fair Peace ! from shore to shore. 
Till conquest cease, and slavery be no more ; 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their sable loves ; 
Peru once more a race of kings behold. 
And other Mexicos be roof 'd with gold. 
Exiled by thee from earth to deepest hell. 
In brazen bonds shall barbarous Discord dwell ; 
Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 
And mad Ambition, shall attend her there ; 
There purple Vengeance, bathed in gore, retires. 
Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires ; 
There hated Envy her own snakes shall feel. 
And Persecution mourn her broken wheel ; 

o A jridi that London may be made a free port. 
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There Faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, 
And gasping Furies thirst for blood in vain. 

Here cease thy flight, nor with unhallow'd lays p 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days : 
The thoughts of gods let Granville's verse recite, 
And bring the scenes of opening fate to light. 
My humble muse, in unambitious strains. 
Paints the green forests and the flowery plains. 
Where Peace, descending, bids her olive spring, 
And scatters blessings from her dove-like wing. 
Even I more sweetly pass my careless days, 
Pleased in the silent shade with empty praise ; 
Enough for me, that to the listening swains 
First in these fields I sung the sylvan strains. 



ODE ON ST. CECILIA'S DAY, 

MDCCVni. 

AND OTHER PIECES FOR MUSIC i 

— • — 

I. 

Descend, ye Nine ! descend and sing ; 
The breathing instruments inspire. 
Wake into voice each silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre ! 
In a sadly-pleasing strain 

Let the warbling lute complain : 
Let the loud trumpet sound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound ; 
While, in more lengthen 'd notes and slow, 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 
Hark ! the numbers soft and clear 
Gently steal upon the ear ; 

p '* Quo, Mosa, tendis? desine pervicaz 
Referre eerinones Deorum, et 

Magna modis tenuare parvis." — Hor. 

1 This Ode was set to music in 1730, by Dr. Greene, as an exercise for 
his Doctor's degree at Cambridge. 
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Now louder, and yet louder rise, 
And fill with spreading sounds the skies : 
Exulting in triumph now swell the bold notes, 
In broken air, trembling, the wild music floats ; 
Till, by degrees, remote and small. 
The strains decay, 
And melt away, 
In a dying, dying fall. 

II. 
By music^ minds an equal temper know. 

Nor swell too high, nor sink too low. 
If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 
Music her soft, assuasive voice applies ; 
Or, when the soul is press'd with cares, 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. 
Warriors she fires with animated sounds ; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds : 
Melancholy lifts her head, 
Morpheus rouses from his bed, 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
Listening Envy drops her snakes ; 
Intestine war no more our passions wage. 
And giddy factions hear away their rage. 

III. 
But when our country's cause provokes to arms, 
How martial music every bosom warms ! 
So when the first bold vessel dared the seas, 
High on the stem the Thracian raised his strain, 
While Argo saw her kindred trees 

Descend from Pelion to the main. 
Transported demi-gods stood round. 
And men grew heroes at the sound. 
Inflamed with glory's charms ; 
Each chief his sevenfold shield display'd. 
And half unsheathed the shining blade : 
And seas, and rocks, and skies rebound 
To arms ! to arms ! to arms ! 

IV. 

But when, through all the infernal bounds 
Which flaming Phlegethon surrounds, 

Love, strong as death, the poet led 

To the pale Ucitions of the dead, 
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What sounds were heard, 
What scenes appeared, 
0*er all the dreary coasts ! 
Dreadful gleams, 
Dismal screams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans. 
Hollow groans. 
And cries of tortured ghosts ! 
But, hark ! he strikes the golden lyre ; 
And see 1 the tortured ghosts respire. 

See, shady forms advance ! 
Thy stone, Sisyphus, stands still, 
Ixion rests upon his wheel. 

And the pale spectres dance ; 
The Furies sink upon their iron heds. 
And snakes uncurl'd hang listening round their heads. 



V. 

By the streams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 

0*er the Elysian flowers ; 
By those happy souls who dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel, 

Or amaranthine bowers ; 
By the heroes' armed shades, 
Glittering through the gloomy glades ; 
By the youths that died for love, 
Wandering in the myrtle grove. 
Restore, restore Eurydice to life : 
Oh take the husband, or return the wife ! 

He sung, and hell consented 
To hear the poet's prayer ; 
Stem Proserpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair. 
Thus song could prevail 
O'er death, and o er hell, 
A conquest how hard and how glorious ! 
Though fate had fast bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet music and love were victorious. 
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VI. 

But soon^ too soon, the lover turns his eyes : 
Again she falls, again she dies, she dies ! 
How wilt thou now the fatal sisters move ? 
No crime was thine, if *tis no crime to love. 
Now under hanging mountains. 
Beside the falls of fountains, 
Or where Hebrus wanders. 
Rolling in meanders, 
All alone. 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghost. 
For ever, ever, ever lost ! 
Now wiiti furies surrounded, 
Despaiiing, confounded. 
He trembles, he glows. 
Amidst Rhodope^s snows : 
See, wild as the veinds, o*er the desert he flies ; 
Hark ! Haemus resounds with the Bacchanals' cries — 

Ah see, he dies ! 
Yet even in death Euiydice he sung, 
Enrydice still trembled on his tongue, 
Eurydice the woods, 
Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks, and hollow mountains rung. 

VII. 

Music the fiercest grief can charm. 
And fate's severest rage disarm ; 
Music can soften pain to ease. 
And make despair and madness please : 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above. 
This the divine Cecilia found. 
And to her Maker's praise confined the sound. 
When the full organ joins the tunefal quire. 

The immortal powers incline their ear ; 
Borne on the swelling notes our souls aspire, 
While solemn airs improve the sacred fire ; 

And angels lean from heaven to hear. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 

To bright Cecilia greater power is given ; 
His numbers raised a shade from bell^ 
Hers lift the soul to heaven. 



TWO CHORUSES 

TO THE TRAGEDY OF BRUTUS'. 

♦ 

CHORUS OF ATHENIANS. 



STROPHE I. 

Ye shades, where sacred truth is sought ; 

Groyes, where immortal sages taught ; 

Where heavenly visions Plato fired, 

And Epicurus lay inspired ! 

In vain your guiltless laurels stood 

Unspotted long with human blood. 
War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades, 
And steel now glitters in the Muses' shades. 

ANTISTROPHE I. 

Oh heaven-bom sisters ! source of art ! 

Who charm the sense, or mend the heart ; 

Who lead fair virtue^s train along, 

Moral truth, and mystic song ! 

To what new clime, what distant sky. 

Forsaken, friendless, shall ye fly ? 
Say, will ye bless the bleak Atlantic shore 1 
Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more 1 

STROPHE II. « 

When Athens sinks by fates unjust, 
When wild barbarians spurn her dust ; 
Perhaps even Britain ^s utmost shore 
Shall cease to blush with strangers' gore, 
See arts her savage sons control, 
And Athens rising near the pole ! 
Till some new tyrant lifts his purple hand, 
And civil madness tears them from the land. 

' Altered from Shakespeare by John Sheffield, Duke ofBockinghftm, at 
whose desire these two Choruses were compoBed, to supply as many 
wanting in his play. Thsj were set many years afterwards ay the flunous 
Booonomi, and penormea at Buckingham House. 
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ANTISTROPHB II. 

Ye gods ! what justice roles the ball 1 
Freedom and arts together fall ; 
Fools grant whate'er ambition craves. 
And men, once ignorant, are slaves. 
Oh cursed effects of civil hate, 
In every a^e, in every state ! 
Still, when Uie lost of tyrant power socoeeds, 
Some Athens perishes, some Tolly bleeds. 



CHORUS OF YOUTHS AND VIRGINS. 



8EMICH0RUS. 

Oh tyrant Love ! hast thoo possest 

The prodent, leam'd, and virtooos breast ? 
Wisdom and wit in vaiij reclaim, 
And arts but soften os to feel thy flame. 
Love, soft intruder, enters here. 
But entering learns to be sincere. 
Marcos with bloshes owns he loves, 
And Brotos tenderly reproves. 

Whv, virtoe, dost thoo blame desire, 

Which natore has imprest. 
Why, natore, dost thoo soonest fire 
liie mild and generoos breast 1 

CHORUS. 

Love's porer flames the gods approve ; 
The gods and Brotos bend to love : 
Brotos for absent Portia sighs. 
And sterner Cassios melts at Jonia's eyes. 
What is loose love 1 a transient gost. 
Spent in a sodden storm of lost, 
A vapoor fed from wild desire, 
A wandering, self-consoming fire. 
Bot Hymen's kinder flames onite. 

And bom for ever one ; 
Chaste as cold Cynthia's virgin light, 
Prodoctive as the son. 

D 2 
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SEMICHORUS. 

source of every social tie, 
United wish, and mutual joy ! 
What various joys on one attend. 
As son, as father, brother, husband. Mend ! 
Whether his hoary sire he spies, 
While thousand grateful thoughts arise ; 
Or meets his spouse's fonder eye ; 
Or views his smiling progeny : 
What tender passions take their turns, 

What home-felt raptures move ! 
His heart now melts, now leaps, now bums, 
With reverence, hope, and love. 

CHORUS. 

Hence guilty joys, distastes, surmises. 
Hence false tears, deceits, disguises, 
Dangers, doubts, delays, surprises ; 

Fires that scorch, yet dare not shine : 
Purest love's unwasting treasure. 
Constant faith, fair hope, long leisure. 
Days of ease, and nights of pleasure ; 

Sacred Hymen ! these are thine. 



ODE ON SOLITUDE. 



Happy the man, whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 

Whose flocks supply him with attire, 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade. 

In winter fire. 

Blest, who can unconcem'dly find 

Hours, days, and years, slide soft away. 
In health of body, peace of mind. 

Quiet by day, 
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Soand sleep by night ; stndy and ease, 

Together mixt ; sweet recreation : 
And innocence, which most does please 

With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown. 

Thus onlamented let me die. 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie. 



THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 

ODE.' 
> 

I. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 

Quit, oh quit this mortal frame ! 

Trembling, hoping, lingering, fljning. 

Oh the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life ! 

II. 

Hark ! they whisper; angels say, 

Sister spirit, come away ! 

What is this absorbs me quite ? 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight. 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ] 

III. 
The world recedes ; it disappears I 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring : 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fly J 
O Grave ! where is thy victory ? 

Death ! where is thy sting ? 

• This Ode was -written, at the desire of Sir Richard Steele, in imitation 
of the fiunons aonnet of Hadrian to hia departing Bonl. 



AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 

WRITTEN IN THK VSAR 1709, WHEN THB Al>TMOB WAS ONLY TWBNTT 

YKAR8 OLD. 



I. 

Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 
Bat, of the two, less dangerous is the offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this. 
Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss ; 
A fool might once himself alone expose, 
Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 

Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 
In poets as true genius is but rare, 
True taste as seldom is the critics' share ; 
Both must alike from Heaven derive their light. 
These bom to judge, as well as those to write. 
Let such teach others who themselves excel ', 
And censure freely who have written well. 
Authors are partial to their wit, 'tis true, 
But are not critics to their judgment too ? 

Yet if we look more closely, we shall find 
Most have the seeds of judgment in their mind ^ : 
Nature affords at least a glimmering light ; 
The lines, though touched but faintly, are drawn right. 
But as the slightest sketch, if justly traced, 
Is by ill-colouring but the more disgraced. 
So by false learning is good sense defaced ^ : 

* " Qui scribit artificiose, ab aliia commode soripta fiudle inteUigere 
poterit."— Cic. ad Heremi. lib. iv. " De pictore, scolptore, fictore, nisi 
artifex, jndicare non potest."— Flint. 

• (* Omnes tacito quodam sensu, sine a11& arte, ant ratione, qasB sint in 
artlbos, ao rationibus recta et prava dijndieant."— Cic. de Orat. lib. ili. 

^ " Plus sine doctrinft pmdentia, quam sine pradentii yatet doctrina."— 
Qunrr. 
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Some are bewilder'd in the maze of schools, 
And some made coxcombs nature meant bat fools. 
In search of wit these lose their common sense, 
And then torn critics in their own defence : 
All fools have still an itching to deride, 
And fain would be upon the laughing side. 
If Maevius scribble in Apollo's spite, 
There are who judge still worse than he can write. 

Some have at first for wits, then poets passM, 
Tum'd critics next, and proved plain fools at last. 
Some neither can for wits nor critics pass, 
As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass. 
Those half-leam'd witlings, numerous in our isle. 
As half-form'd insects on the banks of Nile ; 
Unfinished things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation *s so equivocal : 
To teu them, would a hundred tongues require. 
Or one vain wit's, that might a hundred tire. 

But you who seek to give and merit fame, 
And justly bear a critic's noble name, 
Be sure yourself and your own reach to know. 
How far your genius, taste, and learning go ; 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be discreet, 
And mark that point where sense and dulness meet. 

Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 
And wisely curb'd proud man's pretending wit. 
As on the land while here the ocean gains. 
In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains ; 
Thus in tne soul while memory prevails. 
The solid power of understanding fails ; 
Where besuns of warm imagination play. 
The memory's soft figures melt away. 
One science only will one genius fit ; 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit : 
Not onljr bounded to peculiar arts, 
But oft m those confined to single parts. 
Like kings we lose the conquests gain'd before. 
By vain ambition still to make them more : 
Eiach miffht his several province well command. 
Would 2ul but stoop to what they understand. 

First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same : 
unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 
One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 
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Life, force, and beauty, mast to all impart, 

At once the source, and end, and test of Art. 

Art from that fund each just supply provides ; 

Works without show, and without pomp presides : 

In some fair body thus the informing soul 

With spirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 

Each motion guides, and every nerve sustains ; 

Itself unseen, but in the effects remains. 

Some, to whom Heaven in wit has been profuse. 

Want as much more, to turn it to its use ; 

For wit and judgment often are at strife. 

Though meant each other's aid, like man and wife« 

'Tis more to guide, than spur the Muses' steed ; 

Restrain his fury, than provoke his speed ; 

The winged courser, like a generous horse. 

Shows most true mettle when you check his course. 

Those RULES of old discovered, not devised^ 
Are nature still, but nature methodized ; 
Nature, like liberty, is but restrain'd 
By the same laws which first herself ordain'd. 

Hear how leam'd Greece her useful rules indit^es, 
When to repress, and when indulge our flights : 
High on Parnassus' top her sons she show'd, 
And pointed out those arduous paths they trod ; 
Held from afar, aloft, the immortal prize. 
And urged the rest by equal steps to rise. 
Just precepts ^ thus from great examples given, 
She drew from them what they derived from heaven. 
The generous critic fann'd the poet's fire. 
And taught the world with reason to admire. 
Then Criticism the Muse's handmaid proved, 
To dress her charms, and make her more beloved : 
But following wits from that intention stray'd, 
Who could not win the mistress, woo'd the maid ; 
Against the poets their own arms they tum'd. 
Sure to hate most the men from whom they leam'd. 
So modem 'pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctors' bills to play the doctor's part, 
Bold in the practice of mistaken mles. 
Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools 



" "Nee enim artibus editis factum est at ai^rumenta inveniremus, sed 
dicta sunt Qmnia antequam prsedperentur; mox ea scriptores obeerrata et 
collecta edidemnt."— QuiKT* 
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Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey, 
Nor time nor moths e'er spoil so much as they. 
Some drily plain, without invention's aid, 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made. 
These leave the sense, their learning to display, 
And those explain the meaning quite away. 

You then whose judgment the right course would steer, 
Know well each ancient's proper character ; 
His fable, subject, scope, in every page ; 
Religion, country, genius of his age : 
Without all these at once before your eyes. 
Cavil you may, but never criticise. 
Be Homer's works your study and delight. 
Read them by day, and meditate by night ; 
Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims brings 
And trace the Muses upward to their spring. 
Still with itself compared^ his text peruse ; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan muse. 

When first young Maro ' in his boundless mind 
A work to outlast immortal Rome design'd. 
Perhaps he seepa'd above the critic's law. 
And but from nature's fountain scom'd to draw : 
But when to examine every part he came, 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 
Convinced, amazed, he checks the bold design : 
And rules as strict his labour'd work confine. 
As if the Stagirite^ o'erlook'd each line. 
Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem ; 
To copy nature is to copy them. 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there's a happiness as well as care. 
Music resembles poetry : in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master-hand alone can reach. 
If, where the rules not far enough extend ', 
(Since rules were made but to promote their end) 

' ** Com canerem reges et prsDlia, Cynthius aurem 
VeUit."— Vmo. Eclog. vi. 

It is a tradition preserved by Servius, that Virgil began with writing a 
poem of the Alban and Boman affiairs ; which he found above his years, 
and descended first to imitate Theocritus on rural subjects, and afterwards 
to copy Homer in heroic poetij. 

y Aristotle was bom at Stagira, a town on the borders of Macedonia. 

• <* Neque enim rogationibas plebisve scitis sancta sunt ista iHWoepta, 
sed hoc, qnioqiud es^ Utilitas excogitavit. Non negabo autem sic utile 
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Some lucky licence answer to the fall 

The intent proposed, that licence is a role. 

Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 

May holdly deviate from the common track. 

Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 

And rise to faults true critics dare not mend ; 

From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 

Which, without passing through the judgment, gains 

The heart, and all its end at once attains. 

In prospects thus, some objects please our eyes, 

Which out of nature's common order rise. 

The shapeless rock, or hanging precipice. 

But though the ancients thus their rules invade, 

(As kings dispense with laws themselves have made,) 

Modems, beware ! or if you must offend 

Against the precept, ne*er transgress its end ; 

Let it be seldom, and compelled by need ; 

And have, at least, their precedent to plead. 

The critic else proceeds without remorse. 

Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. 

I know there are, to whose presumptuous thoughts 
Those freer beauties, even in them, seem faults. 
Some figures monstrous and misshaped appear, 
Considered singly, or beheld too near, 
Which, but proportion'd to their light, or place, 
Due distance reconciles to form and grace. 
A prudent chief * not alwa3rs must display 
His powers, in equal ranks, and fair array. 
But with the occasion and the place comply. 
Conceal his force, nay seem sometimes to fly. 
Those oft are stratagems which errors seem. 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream ^. 

Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
Above uie reach of sacrilegious hands ; 
Secure from flames, from envy's fiercer rage. 
Destructive war, and all-involving age. 

ease plenunqae ; vemm a eadem ilia nobis aliud snadebit Utilitas, banc, 
relictis magiBtromm autoritatibiis, sequemiir."— Quintiim lib. IL cap. 13. 

* OTif n irttovnf ti ^^ivi/uM eTfecrfi^Artu xxr» rig r&iits rSv er^turtoftArmf » 
— Dion. Hal. De Struct. Orat. 

<> *< Modesto, et drcumspecto Judido de tantis viris pronunciaiidmii est, 
ne (quod plerisque aocidit) damnent quod non intelligunt. Ac si neoesee 
est in alteram errare partem, omnia eorum legentibos plaoere, quam multa 
displioere malnerim."— -QriMT. 
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See from each clime the leam'd their incense bring ! 

Hear, in all tongnes consenting pieans ring ! 

In praise so jnst let every voice be join'd, 

And fill the general choros of mankind. 

Hail, bards triumphant ! bom in happier days ; 

Immortal heirs of universal praise ! 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow ; 

Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound. 

And worlds applaud that must not yet be found ! 

may some spark of your celestial fire, 

The last, the meanest of your sons inspire, 

(That on weak wings, from far, pursues your flights ; 

Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes). 

To teach vain wits a science little known, 

To admire superior sense, and doubt their own ! 

n. 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind. 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
iBjpride, the never-failing vice of fools. 
Wnatever nature has in worth denied, 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride ; 
For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swelled with wind : 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 
If once right reason drives that cloud away. 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 
Trust not yourself ; but your defects to know 
Make use of every friend--and every foe. 

A little learning is a dangerous tmng ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shaUow draughts intoxicate the brain. 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 
Fired at first sight with what the Muse imparts. 
In fearless youm we tempt the heights of s^ts. 
While from the bounded level of our mind. 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But more advanced, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise 1 
So pleased at first the towering Alps we try. 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky, 
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The eternal snows appear already pass'd^ 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last : 

But, those attained, we tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthened way, 

The increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes, 

Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise ! 

A perfect judge *^ will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ : 
Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind ; 
Nor lose for that malignant dull delight. 
The generous pleasure to be charm'd with wit. 
But in such lays as neither ebb nor flow. 
Correctly cold, and regularly low. 
That shunning faults, one quiet tenor keep ; 
We cannot blame indeed — ^but we may sleep. 
In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not the exactness of peculiar parts ; 
*Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call. 
But the joint force and full result of all. 
Thus when we view some well-proportioned dome, 
(The world's just wonder, and even thine, O Rome !) 
No single parts unequally surprise. 
All comes united to the admiring eyes ; 
No monstrous height, or breadth, or length appear ; 
The whole at once is bold, and regular. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be. 
In every work regard the writer's end. 
Since none can compass more than they intend ; 
And if the means be just, the conduct true, 
Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due. 
As men of breeding, sometimes men of wit. 
To avoid great errors, must the less commit ; 
Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays, 
For not to know some trifles, is a praise. 
Most critics, fond of some subservient art, 
Still make the whole depend upon a part : 
They talk of principles, but notions prize. 
And all to one loved folly sacrifice. 

c " Diligenter legendum est ac peene ad scribendi Bollidtudmem : Nee per 
partes modo Bcmtanda sunt omnia, sed perlectus liber utiqne ex integro 
resumenduB."— Quint. 
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Once on a time, La Mancha's knight, they say, 
A certain bard encountering on the way, 
Discoursed in terms as just, with looks as sage. 
As e'er could Dennis, of the Grecian stage ; 
Concluding all were desperate sots and fools, 
Who durst depart from Aristotle's rules. 
Our author, happy in a judge so nice. 
Produced lus play, and begg'd the knight's advice ; 
Made him observe the subject, and the plot, 
The manners, passions, unities ; what not 1 
All which, exact to rule, were brought about. 
Were but a combat in the lists left out. 
" What 1 leave the combat out ? " exclaims the knight ; 
Yes, or we must renounce the Stagirite. 
" Not so, by Heav'n ! " (he answers in a rage) 
'' Knights, squires, and steeds, must enter on the stage." 
So vast a throng the stage can ne'er contain. 
" Then build a new, or act it in a plain.*' 

Thus critics of less judgment than caprice, 
Curious not knowing, not exact but nice, 
Form short ideas ; and offend in arts 
(As most in manners) by a love to parts. 

Some to conceit alone their taste confine. 
And glittering thoughts struck out at every line ; 
Pleased with a work where nothing 's just or fit ; 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 
Poets, like painters, thus, unskill'd to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace. 
With gold and jewels cover every part, 
And hide with ornaments their want of art. 
True wit is nature to advantage dress'd ; 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well express'd ; — 
Something, whose truth, convinced at sight we find. 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 
As shades more sweetly recommend the light. 
So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit. 
For works may have more wit than does 'em good, 
As bodies perish through excess of blood. 

Others for language all their care express. 
And value books, as women men, for dress : 
Their praise is still, — The style is excellent ; 
The sense, they humbly take upon content. 
Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound. 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found : 
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False eloquence, like the prismatic glass, 

Its gaudy colours spreads on every place ; 

The face of nature we no more survey, 

All glares alike, without distinction gay : 

But true ei^ression, like the unchanging sun. 

Clears and improves whatever it shines upon, 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 

Expression is the dress of thought, and still 

Appears more decent, as more suitable ; 

A vile conceit in pompous words expressed 

Is like a clown in regal purple dressed : 

For different styles with different subjects sort. 

As several garbs with country, town, and court. 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence. 

Ancients in phrase, mere modems in their sense** ; 

Such laboured nothings, in so strange a style. 

Amaze the unleam*d and make the learned smile. 

Unlucky, as Fungoso in the play % 

These sparks with awkward vanity display 

What the fine gentleman wore yesterday ; 

And but so mimic ancient wits at best. 

As apes our grandsires, in their doublets drest. 

In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold ; 

Alike fantastic, if too new, or old : 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried. 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

But most by numbers judge a poet's song, 
And smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong ' : 
In the bright Muse, though thousand charms conspire. 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 
Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, 
Not mend their minds ; as some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine,, but the music there. 
These equal syllables alone require, 

d " Abolita et abrogata letinere, inaolentieB cx^iudam est, et friToka in 
parvi« jactantiflB."— QuDTT. lib. i. c. 6. 

**0pii8 eiKt, ut verba & vetustate repetita neqne crebra sint, neque 
manifesta, quia nil est odiosins affectatione, nee uttqae ab nltimis repetita 
temporibus. Oratio cujus summa virtus est perspicoitaa, qnam sLt 
Titiosa, si egeat interprete? Ergo ut noTorom optima erunt miudme 
Vetera, ita vetemm maxime nova." — Idem. 

< See Ben Jonson's Every Man out of his Hmnour. 

' " Qnis populi sermo est ? quis enim? nisi carmine moUi 
Nmic demmn numero fluere, ut per teve severoe 
Efftmdat jonctura ungues : scit tendere versum 
Non secos ac si ocolo rubricam dirigat uno."— Pbks. Sat. L 
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Though oft the ear the open vowels tire ' ; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join ; 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line : 

While they ling round the same unvaried chimes, 

With sure returns of still expected rhjrmes ; 

Where'er you find " the cooling western breeae," 

In the next line, it " whispers through the trees :'* 

If crystal streams '^ with pleasing murmurs creep," 

The reader 's threatened (not in vain) with '' sleep : " 

Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 

With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 

What 's roundly smooth, or languishingly slow ; 

And praise the easy vigour of a line, 

Where Penham's strength and Waller's sweetness join. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. 

As those move easiest who have leam'd to dance. 

'Tis not enough no harshness gives offence. 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar : 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow : 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o'er the unbending com, and skims along the main. 

Hear how Timotheus'^ varied lays surprise, 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise ! 

While at each change the son of Libyan Jove 

Now bums with glory, and then melts with love ; 

Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow. 

Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow : 

Persians and Greeks like tums of nature found, 

And the world's victor stood subdued by sound ! 

The power of music all our hearts allow. 

And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. 

Avoid extremes ; and shun the fault of such. 
Who still are pleased too little or too much. 

f ''FngiemoscrebrasTOcaUumcoiioiirsiaiieSyqiUQyastamatqiifih^ 
o ra t ion can reddonf — Cio. ad Heren. lib. iv. Vide etkun Quintil. lib. ix. c. 4 . 
k See Alexander's Feast, or the Power of Mnsio, an Ode, t^ Mr. Dryden. 
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At every trifle scorn to take offence, 

That always shows great pride, or little sense : 

Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best 

Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 

Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move ; 

For fools admire, but men of sense approve : 

As things seem large which we through mist descry, 

Dulness is ever apt to magnify. 

Some foreign writers, some our own despise ; 
The ancients only, or the modems prize. 
Thus wit, like faiUi, by each man is applied 
To one small sect, and all are damn'd beside. 
Meanly they seek the blessing to confine, 
And force that sun but on a part to shine. 
Which not alone the southern wit sublimes. 
But ripens spirits in cold northern climes ; 
Which from the first has shone on ages past, 
Enlights the present, and shall warm the last ; [ 
Though each may feel increases and decays, 
And see now clearer and now darker days. 
Regard not then if wit be old or new. 
But blame the false, and value still the true. 

Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
But cat«h the spreading notion of the town ; 
They reason and conclude by precedent, 
And own stale nonsense which they ne'er invent. 
Some judge of author 's names, not works, and then 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men. 
Of all this servile herd, the worst is he 
That in proud dulness joins with quality. 
A constfmt critic at the great man's board, 
To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord. 
What woful stuff this madrigal would be. 
In some starved hackney sonneteer, or me ? 
But let a lord once own the happy lines. 
How the wit brightens ! how the style refines ! 
Before his sacred name flies every fault. 
And each exalted stanza teems with thought I 

The vulgar thus through imitation err ; 
As oft the leam'd by being singular ; 
So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong : 
So schismatics the plain believers quit, 
And are but damn'd for having too much wit. 
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Some praise at morning what they blame at night ; 
But always think the last opinion right. 
A Muse by these is like a mistress used, 
This hour she *8 idolized, the next abused ; 
While their weak heads, like towns unfortified, 
Twixt sense and nonsense dail^r change their side. 
Ask them the cause ; they 're wiser still, they say ; 
And still to-morrow's wiser than to-day. 
We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 
Once school-divines this zealous isle o'erspread ; 
Who knew most sentences, was deepest read ; 
Faith, gospel, all, seem'd made to be disputed. 
And none had sense enough to be confuted : 
Scotists and Thomists^ now in peace remain, 
Amidst their kindred cobwebs in Duck Lane^ 
If faith itself has different dresses worn, 
What wonder modes in wit should take their turn ? 
Oft, leaving what is natural and fit. 
The current folly proves the ready wit ; 
And authors think their reputation safe, 
Which lives as long as fooLs are pleased to laugh. 
Some valuing those of their own side or mind. 
Still make themselves the measure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we honour merit then. 
When we but praise ourselves in other men. 
Parties in wit attend on those of state. 
And public faction doubles private hate. 
Pride, malice, folly, against Dryden rose. 
In various shapes of parsons, critics^, beaux ; 
But sense snrvived wLn merry jests were past, 
For rising merit will buoy up at last. 
Might he return, and bless once more our eyes. 
New Blackmores and new Milboums^ must arise : 
Nay should great Homer lift his awful head, 

k So denommated from JohtmiM Duns Scotns, and from Thomas 
Aquinas. 

> A place i?liere old and second-hand books were sold formerly, near 
Suiithfield. 

J The parson alladed to was Jeremy Collier : the critic was George 
TQliers, the second of that name, Di^ of Buckingham. The former 
attacked the profligacy, the latter the irregularity and bombast of some 
of Drrden's pum. 

^ mr Bichiffd Blackmore, physidan to, and knighted by King William 
IILp-« doU writer of verse. Bev. Luke MiUxram, who critidied 
Dryden. 

E 
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Zoilas^ again would start up from the dead. 
Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue ; 
But like a shadow, proves the suhstance true : 
For envied wit, like Sol eclipsed, makes known 
The opposing body's grossness, not its own. 
When first that sun too powerful beams displays. 
It draws up vapours which obscure its rays ; 
But even those clouds at last adorn its way, 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 

Be thou the first true merit to befriend; 
His praise is lost, who stays till all commend. 
Short is the date, alas, of modern rhymes, 
And 'tis but just to let them live betimes. 
No longer now that golden age appears, 
When patriarch -wits survived a thousand years : 
Now length of fame (our second life) is lost, 
And bare threescore is all even that can boast ; 
Our sons their fathers' failing language see. 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be. 
So when the faithful pencil has design'd 
Some bright idea of the master's mind, 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready nature waits upon his hand : 
When the ripe colours soften and unite. 
And sweetly melt into just shade and light ; 
When mellowing years their full perfection give, 
And each bold figure just begins to live. 
The treacherous colours the fair art betray. 
And all the bright creation fades away ! 

Unhappy wit, like most mistaken things. 
Atones not for that envy which it brings. 
In youth alone its empty praise we boast. 
But soon the short-lived vanity is lost : 
Like some fair flower the early spring supplies. 
That gaily blooms, but even in blooming dies. 
What is this wit, which must our cares employ ? 
A lord's rich feasts, that other men enjoy ; 
Then most our trouble still when most admired. 
And still the more we give, the more required ; 

> There is an account in Yitravios of Zoilus coming to the oonrt of 
Ptolemy at Alexandria, and presenting to him his virolent and bratal 
censures of Homer, and begging to be rewarded for his work ; instead of 
which, it is said, the king ord^ed him to be crucified, or, aasome said, 
stoned to death. 
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Whose fame with pains we guard, but lose with ease, 
Sure some to vex, but never all to please ; 
'Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous shun, 
By fools 'tis hated, and by knaves undone ! 

If wit so much from ignorance undergo. 
Ah let not learning too commence its foe ! 
Of old, those met rewards who could excel, 
And such were praised who but endeavour'd well : 
Though triumphs were to generals only due, 
Crowns were reserved to grace the soldiers too. 
Now, they who reach Parnassus' lofty crown. 
Employ meir pains to spurn some others down ; 
And while self-love each jealous writer rules. 
Contending vnts become Uie sport of fools : 
But still the worst with most regret commend. 
For each ill author is as bad a fnend. 
To what base ends, and by what abject ways. 
Are mortals urged through sacred lust of praise ! 
Ah ne'er so dire a thirst of glory boast. 
Nor in the critic let the man be lost. 
Good-nature and good sense must ever join ; 
To err is human, to forgive, divine. 

But if in noble minds some dregs remain 
Not yet purged off, of spleen and sour disdain ; 
Discharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 
Nor fear a dearth in these flagitious times. 
No pardon vile obscenity should find. 
Though wit and art conspire to move your mind. 
In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease, 
^rung the rank weed, and thrived vnth large increase 
When love was all an easy monarch's care ; 
Seldom at council, never in a war : 
Jilts ruled the state, and statesmen farces writ : 
Nay wits had pensions, and young lords had wit : 
The fair sate panting at a courtier^ P^^y? 
And not a mask went unimproved away : 
The modest fan was lifted up no more. 
And virgins smiled at what they blush'd before. 
The following licence of a foreign " reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus ° drain ; 

m King WSliam m. 

■ Lsettoi Sodnns, founder of the Sodnian sect, bom at l^enna in 1525 ; 
tike (Hcnd of Calvin, Beea, Melancthon, and other rdfonnen, dineminated 
his ophdooB in Poland ; coed at Zurich, aged 37. 

E 2 
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Then unbelieving priests reform'd the nation, 
And taught more pleasant methods of salvation ; 
Where heaven's ^ee subjects might their rights dispute 
Lest God himself should seem too absolute : 
Pulpits their sacred satire leam'd to spare, 
And vice admired to find a flatterer there ! 
Encouraged thus, wit's Titans braved the skies, 
And the press groan 'd with licensed blasphemies. 
These monsters, critics ! with your darts engage, 
Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage ! 
Yet shun their fault, who scandalously nice^ 
Will needs mistake an author into vice ; 
All seems infected that the infected spy. 
As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. 



III. 

Learn then what morals critics ought to show, 
For 'tis but half a judge's task, to know. 
'Tis not enough, taste, judgment, learning, join ; 
In all you speak, let truth and candour shine : 
That not alone what to your sense is due 
All may allow ; but seek your friendship too. 

Be silent always, when you doubt your sense ; 
And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence : 
Some positive, persisting fops we know. 
Who, if once wrong, will needs be always so ; 
But you, with pleasure own your errors past. 
And make each day a critique on the last. 

'Tis not enough your counsel still be true ; 
Blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods do ; 
Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 
Without good-breeding, truth is disapproved ; 
That only makes superior sense beloved. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence : 
For the worst avarice is that of sense. 
With mean complacence ne'er betray your trust, 
Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 
Fear not the anger of the wise to raise ; 
Those best can bear reproof, who merit praise. 

Twere well might critics still this freedom take, 
But Appius reddens at each word you speak, 
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And stares, tremendous ° with a threatening eye, 

Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry. 

Fear most to tax an honourable fool, 

Whose right it is, uncensured, to be dull ; 

Such, without wit, are poets when they please, 

As without learning they can take degrees. 

Leave dangerous truths to. unsuccessful satires, 

And flattery to fulsome dedicators. 

Whom, when they praise, the world believes no more, 

Than when they promise to give scribbling o'er. 

'Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain. 

And charitably let the dull be vain : 

Your silence ikere is better than your spite, 

For who can rail so long as they can write 1 

Still humming on, their drowsy course they keep, 

And lash'd so long, like tops, are lash'd asleep. 

False steps but help them to renew the race, 

As, after stumbling, jades will mend their pace. 

What crowds of these, impenitently bold. 

In sounds and jingling syllables grown old, 

Still run on poets in a raging vein. 

Even to the dregs and squeezing of the brain. 

Strain out the last dull droppings of their sense, 

And rhyme with all the rage of impotence. 

Such shameless bards we have ; and yet 'tis true. 
There are as mad, abandon'd critics too. 
The bookful blockhead ignorantly read. 
With loads of learned lumber in his head. 
With his own tongue still edifies his ears, 
And always listening to himself appears. 
All books he reads, and all he reads assails, 
From Dryden's Fables down to Durfey's p Tales. 
With him most authors steal their works, or buy j 
Oarth did not write his own Dispensary '^. 

• This picture was taken to himself by Jobn Dennis, a ftirions old critie 
bj pntfeasion, who, npon no other provocation, wrote against this essay 
and its author, in a manner perfectly lunatic : ibr as to the mention made 
ci him in ver. 270, p. 45, he took it as a compliment, and said it was 
treacherously meant to cause him to overlook this abuse of his person. 

p Thomas Durfey, a coarse, licentious, hut humorous writer of playiL 
poems, &c., fovoured by Charles II. and familiarly patronised by the Earl 
of Dorset. The popularity of his pieces did not long survive him. He died 
1723, just preserved from want before death by the assistance of the 
idayen. 

% A conmum dander at Ihat time in prenudice of that deserving author. 
Our poet did him this justice, when that slander most prevailed ; and it is 
now (perhaps the sooner for this very verse) dead and foi^tten. 
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Name a new play, and he 's the poet's friend, 

Nay show'd his faults — but when would poets mend 1 

No place so sacred from such fops is barr'd. 

Nor is Paul's church more safe than Paul's church-yard : 

Nay, fly to altars ; there they '11 talk you dead ; 

For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks, 

It still looks home, and short excursions makes ; 

But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks. 

And never shock'd, and never tum'd aside. 

Bursts out, resistless, with a thundering tide. 

But where 's the man who counsel can bestow, 
Still pleased to teach, and yet not proud to know ? 
Unbiass'd, or by favour or by spite ; 
Not duly prepossess'd, nor blindly right ; 
Though leam'd, well-bred ; and though well-bred, sincere; 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe ; 
Who to a friend his faults can freely show, 
And gladly praise the merit of a foe 1 
Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfined ; 
A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 
Generous converse ; a soul exempt from pride ; 
And love to praise, with reason on his side ? 

Such once were critics ; such the happy few, 
Athens and Rome in better ages knew. 
The mighty Stagirite first left the shore. 
Spread all his sails, and durst the deeps explore ; 
He steer d securely, and discover'd far, 
Led by the light of the Mseonian star. 
Poets, a race long unconfined and free, 
Still fond and proud of savage liberty, 
Received his laws ; and stood convinced 'twas fit, 
Who conquer'd nature should preside o'er wit. 

Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into sense ; 
Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The truest notions in the easiest way. 
He, who supreme in judgment, as in wit. 
Might boldly censure, as he boldly writ. 
Yet judged with coolness, though he sung with fire ; 
His precepts teach but what his works inspire. 
Our critics take a contrary extreme, 
They judge with fury, but they write with phlegm : 
Nor suffers Horace more in wrong translations 
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By wits, than critics in as wrong quotations. 

See Dionysios ' Homer's thoughts refine, 
And call new beauties forth from every line I 

Fancy and art in gay Petronius please, 
The scholar's learning with the courtier's ease. 

In grave Quintilian's copious work, we find 
The justest rules and clearest method join'd : 
Thus useful arms in magazines we place, 
All ranged in order, and disposed with grace. 
But less to please the eye, than arm the hand, 
Still fit for use, and ready at command. 

Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine inspire, 
And bless their critic with a poet's fire. 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his trust. 
With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just : 
Whose own example strengthens all his laws ; 
And is himself that great sublime he draws. 

Thus long succeeding critics justly reign'd. 
Licence repress'd, and useful laws ordain'd. 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grew ; 
And arts still follow'd where her eagles flew ; 
From the same foes at last both felt their doom, 
And the same age saw learning fall and Rome. 
With tyranny then superstition join'd, 
As that the body, this enslaved the mind ; 
Much was believed, but little understood, 
And to be dull was construed to be good ; 
A second deluge learning thus o'errun, 
And the monks finish'd what the Goths begun. 

At length Erasmus, that great injured name, 
(The glory of the priesthood and the shame !) 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 
And drove those holy Vandals ofi^ the stage. 
But see ! each Muse, in Leo's golden days. 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd bays, 
Rome's ancient genius, o'er its ruins spread, 
Shakes off the dust, and rears his reverend head. 
Then sculpture and her sister-arts revive ; 
Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to live ; 
With sweeter notes each rising temple rung ; 
A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung. 
Immortal Vida ! on whose honour'd brow 
The poet's bays and critic's ivy grow : 

' Of Halicaraaaeoi. 
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Cremona now shall ever boast thy name, 
As next in place to Mantua, next in fame ! 

But soon by impious arms from Latium chased. 
Their ancient bounds the banish'd Muses passed. 
Thence arts o'er all the northern world advance. 
But critic-learning flourished most in France ; 
The rules a nation, bom to serye, obeys ; 
And Boileau still in right of Horace sways. 
But wej brave Britons, foreign laws despised, 
And kept unconquer'd, and uncivilised ; 
Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 
We still defied the Romans, as of old. 
Yet some there were, among the sounder few 
Of those who less presumed and better knew, 
Who durst assert the juster ancient cause, 
And here restored wit's fundamental laws. 
Such was the Muse ', whose rules and practice tell, 
" Nature's chief masterpiece is writing well." 
Such was Roscommon ', not more leam'd than good, 
With manners generous as his noble blood ; 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known. 
And every author's merit, but his own. 

■ Etsay on Poetry by John SEheffleld, Duke of Buckingliam. Our poet 
is not the only one of his time who complimented this Essay^ and its noUe 
author. Mr. Dryden had done it very laroely, in the dedication to his 
translation of the JBneid; and Dr. Garth m the first edition of his 
Dispensary says, 

" The Tyber now no courtly Grallos sees. 
Bat smiling Thames enjoys his Normanbys ;'* 

though afterwards omitted, when parties were carried so high in the reign 
of Queen Anne, as to allow no commendation to an opposite in politics. 
The duke was all his life a steady adherent to the Church of England 
party, yet an enemy to the extrayagant measures of the court in the reign 
of Charles 11. On which account, after haviBg strongly patronised Mr. 
Dryden, a coolness succeeded between them on that poet's absohite 
attadiment to the court, which carried him some length beyond what the 
duke could approve of. This nobleman's true character had been very 
well marked by Mr. Dryden before : 

** The Muse's Mend, 
Himself a muse. In Sanadrin's debate 
True to his prince, but not a slave of state." 

Abs. and Achit. 

Our author was more happy ; he was hcmoured very young with his 
firiendship, and it continued till his death in all the circumstances of a 
familiar esteem. 

* Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, nephew of Thomas Went- 
worth. Earl of StraffOTd, bom in Ireland 1633, devoted the later years of 
his life to literature, and concerted with Dryden plans to fix and refine the 
English language. He died 1684, and is buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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Such late was Walsh — the Muse's judge and friend, 
Who justly knew to blame or to commend ; 
To failings mild, but zealous for desert ; 
The clearest head, and the sincerest heart. 
This humble praise, lamented shade, receive ! 
This praise at least a grateful Muse may give : 
The Muse, whose early voice you taught to sing, 
Prescribed her heights, and pruned her tender wing, 
(Her guide now lost) no more attempts to rise. 
But in low numbers short excursions tries : 
Content, if hence the unleam'd their wants may view, 
The leam'd reflect on what before they knew : 
Careless of censure, nor too fond of fame ; 
Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame ; 
Averse alike to flatter, or offend ; 
Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 



THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, 

WRITTKN IN THB YSAB, 1712. 



TO MBS. ARABELLA FEBMOB. 

Madam, 

It ^rill be in vain to deny that I have some regard for this pieee, 
since I dedicate it to you. Tet you may bear me witness, it was intended 
only to divert a few young ladies, who have good sense and good hnmoiir 
enough to lau^h not only at their sex's little unguarded foUies, hut at tt^ 
own. But as it was communicated with the air of a secret, it soon found 
its way into the world. An imperfect copy having been o£Bered to a 
booksdiler, you had the good-nature for my sake to consent to the puhUc^ 
tion of one more correct : this I was forced to, before I had executed half 
my design, for the machinery was entirely wanting to complete it. 

The machineiy, Madam, is a term invented by the critics, to signiiV that 
part which the deities, angels or demons, are made to actin apoem : lor tba 
ancient poets are in one respect like many modem ladies ; let an action be 
never so trivial in itself, ttiey always make it appear of the utmost impor- 
tance. These machines I determined to raise on a very new and odd 
foundation, the Bosicrucian doctrine of spirits. 

I know how disagreeable it is to make use of hard words before a lad^; 
but 'tis so much the concern of a poet to have his works understood, and 
particularly by your sex, that you must give me leave to explain two or 
tliree difficult terms. 

The Bosicrucians are a people I must bring yon acquainted with. The 
best account I know of them is in a French book called Le Gbmte de 
Gabalis, which both in its title and size is so like a novel, that many of tiie 
fair sex have read it for one by mistake. According to tl^se gentlemen, 
the four elements are inhabited by spirits, which they call lyiphs, gnomes, 
n;^ph8, and salamanders. The gnomes, or demons of eurth, ddight in 
mischief; but the sylphs, whose habitation is in the air, are the best- 
conditioned creatures unaginable. For they say, any mortals may taaiaj 
the most intimate familiarities with these gentle spirits, upon a conditlan 
very easy to all true adepts, an inviolate preservation of chastity. 

As to the following cantos, all the passages of them are as fabuloas as the 
visicm at the beginning, or the transformation at the end (exo^t the loss 
of your hair, wMch I uways mention with reverence). The human persons 
are as fictitious as the airy ones; and the character of Belinda, as it is now 
managed, resembles you in nothing but in beau^. 
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If this poon had as many graces as there are in your person, or in your 
nind, yet I oonld never hope it should pass through the world half so 
uioensQred as you have done. But let its fortune he what it wUl, mine is 
bapp7 enough, to have given me this occasion of assuring you that I am, 
vith the truest esteem, Madam, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, A. Pops. 



Nolueram, Belinda, tuoe violare capilloe ; 
Sed juvat, hoc predbus me tribuJsse tuis." — ^BfABT. 

CANTO FmST. 

What dire offence from amorous causes springs, 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 
I sing — This verse to Caryl, Muse ! is due : 
This, even Belinda may vouchsafe to view : 
Slight is the subject, but not so the praise. 
If she inspire, and he approve my lays. 

Say what strange motive, goddess ! could compel 
A well-bred lord to assault a gentle belle ' ? 
say what stranger cause, yet unexplored, 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? 
In tasks so bold can little men engage ^, 
And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage 1 

Sol through white curtains shot a timorous ray ', 

■ It vmeen bv this motto, that the following poem was written or 
pabUBhed at the lady's request But there are some ftirther circumstances 
not unworthy relating. Mr. Caryl (a gentleman who was secretary to 
Queen Maxr, wife of James H. whose fortunes he followed into Fnmoe, 
author oi tne comedy of Sir Solomon Single, and of several translations in 
Drjden's Miscellanies) originally proposed the subject to him, with a view 
ci patting an end, by this piece of ridicule, to a quarrel that had risen 
between twcnoble fiunilies, those of Lord Petre and of Mrs. Fermor, (m the 
trifliiur oocasion of his having cut off a lock of her hair. The author sent 
it to the lady, with whom he was acquainted ; and she took it so well as 
to give aboat conies of it. That first sketch (we learn firom one his letters) 
was written in less than a fortnight, in 1711, in two cantos onlv, and it 
was ao printed; first, in a Miscellany of Bern. Lintot's, without the name 
of the author. But it was received so weil, that he made it more oon- 
eiderable the next year by the addition of the machinery of the sylphs, and 
extended it to five cantos. We shall give tiie reader the pleasure of seeing 
in what mann^ these additions were inserted, so as to seem not to be 
added, but to grow out of the poem. See notes, cant. i. ver. 19, &c. 

« Tlfte characters introduced in this poem were Mr. Caryl, just befinre 
mentioned ; Mrs. Arabella Fermor, under the name of Belinda ; the Baron 
was Lord Petre, of small stature, who soon after married a great heiress, 
Mrs. Waimsley, and died leaving a posthumous son ; Thalestris was Mrs. 
MorW; Sir Plume was her brother, Sir George Brown of Berkshire. 

* it was in the first editions. 

And dwells such rage in 8oftef>t bosoms then. 
And lodge such daring souls in little men ? 

' Yer. 13, &c., stood thus in the first edition, 

Sol through white curtains did his beams display, 
And (^ed those eyes which brighter shone than they : 
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And oped those eyes that must eclipse the day : 
Now lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shdie. 
And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake : 
Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knocked the groand. 
And the press'd watch return d a silver sound. 
Belinda ^ still her downy pillow prest, 
Her guardian sylph prolonged the balmy rest : 
'Twas he had summon'd to her silent bed 
The morning-dream that hover'd o'er her head, 
A youth more glittering than a birth-night beau 
(That e'en in slumber caused her cheek to glow) 
Seem'd to her ear his winning lips to lay, 
And thus in whispers said, or seem'd to say : 
Fairest of mortals, thou distinguished care 
Of thousand bright inhabitants of air ! 
If e'er one vision touch'd thy infant thought, 
Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught ; 
Of airy elves by moonlight shadows seen. 
The silver token, and the circled green, 
Or virgins visited by angel-powers 
With golden crowns and wreaths of heavenly flowers ; 
Hear and believe ! thy own importance know, 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 
Some secret truths, from learned pride conceal'd, 
To maids alone and children are reveal'd : 
What though no credit doubting wits may give ? 
The fair and innocent shall still believe. 
Know then, unnumber'd spirits round thee fly. 
The light militia of the lower sky : 
These, though unseen, are ever on the wing. 
Hang o'er the box, and hover round the ring. 
Think what an equipage thou hast in air. 
And view with scorn two pages and a chair. 
As now your own, our beings were of old, 
And once enclosed in woman's beauteous mould ; 
Thence, by a soft transition, we repair 
From earthly vehicles to these of air. 
Think not, when woman's transient breath is fled. 
That all her vanities at once are dead ; 

Shock just had given himself the rousing shake, 
And nymphs prepared their chocolate to take ; 
Thrice the 'wrought slipper knock'd against the ground. 
And striking watches the tenth hour resound. 

7 All the yerpes from hence to the end of this canto were added 
afterwards. 
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Succeeding vanities she still regards, 

And though she plays no more, o*erlooks the cards. 

Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive % 

And love of ombre, after death survive. 

For when the fair in all their pride expire, 

To their first elements their souls retire : 

The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 

Mount up, and take a salamander's name. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away. 

And sip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. 

The graver prude sinks downward to a gnome. 

In search of mischief still on earth to roam. 

The light coquettes in sylphs aloft repair, 

And sport and flutter in the fields of air. 

Know further yet ; whoever fair and chaste 
Rejects mankind, is by some sylph embraced : 
For spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 
What guards the purity of melting maids. 
In courtly balls, and midnight masquerades. 
Safe from the treacherous mend, the darinc spark, 
The glance by day, the whisper in the darR, 
^Tis but their sylph, the wise celestials know. 
Though honour is the word with men below. 

Some nymphs there are, too conscious of their face. 
For life predestined to the gnomes' embrace. 
These swell their prospects and exalt their pride. 
When ofl^ers are disdaiu'd, and love denied : 
Then gay ideas crowd the vacant brain. 
While peei9, and dukes, and all their sweeping train, 
And garters, stars, and coronets appear. 
And in soft soundis, Your Grace scutes their ear. 
Tis these that early taint the female soul, 
Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll. 
Teach infant-cheeks a bidden blush to know. 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 

Oft, when the world imagine women stray. 
The sylphs through mystic mazes guide their way, 
Through all the giddy circle they pursue. 
And old impertinence expel by new. 

* '* QoflB gratia corriim 

Armammque ftiit yivis, quee cxxra nitentes 
Paaoere eqooe, eadem aeqaitur tellure rawMtos." 

VntQ. .fineid. vL 
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What tender maid but must a victim fall 

To one man's treat, but for another's ball ] 

When Florio speaks, what virgin could withstand, 

If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand 1 

With varying vanities, from every part, 

They shift the moving toyshop of their heart ; 

Where wigs with wigs, wiA sword-knots sword-knots stri 

Beaux banish beaux, and coaches coaches drive. 

This erring mortals levity may call, 

Oh blind to truth ! the sylphs contrive it all. 

Of these am I, who thy protection claim, 
A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. 
Late, as I ranged the crystal wilds of air, 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling star ' 
I saw, alas ! some dread event impend. 
Ere to the main this morning sun descend. 
But heaven reveals not what, or how, or where : 
Wam'd by the sylph, oh pious maid, beware ! 
This to disclose is all thy guardian can : 
Beware of all, but most oeware of man ! 

He said ; when Shock, who thought she slept too long 
Leap'd up, and waked his mistress with his tongue. 
'Twas then, Belinda, if report say true, 
Thy eyes first open'd on a billet-doux ; 
Wounds, charms, and ardours, were no sooner read. 
But all the vision vanished from thy head. 

And now, unveil'd, the toilet stands displayed, 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears. 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears ; 
The inferior priestess, at her altar's side, 
Trembling begins the sacred rites of pride. 
Unnumber'd treasures ope at once, and here 
The various ofierings of the world appear ; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
Transform'd to combs, the speckled, and the white. 

* The language of the Flatonists, the writen of the intelligible worl 
spirits, &e. 
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Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
PnfBs, powders, patches, bibles, billets-doux. 
Now awfol beauty puts on all its arms ; 
The fiEdr each moment rises in her charms. 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace. 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 
Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 
And keener lightmngs quicken in her eyes. 
The busy sylphs ^ surround their darling care. 
These set tne head, and those divide the hair. 
Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown ; 
And Betty's praised for labours not ner own. 



CANTO SECOND. 



Not with more glories, in the ethereal plain. 

The sun first rises o'er the purpled main. 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 

Launch'd on the bosom of the silver Thames *^ 

Fair nymphs and well-dress'd youths around her shone, 

But every eye was fix'd on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose. 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as those : 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends ; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide : 

If to her share some female errors fall. 

Look on her face, and you'll forget 'em all. 

This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourish'd two Locks, which graceful hung behind 

t> Ancient traditions of the rabbis relate, that seyeral of the fallen angels 
were lovers of women, and particularize some ; among the rest Anel, 
who belied Naamah, the wife of Noah, or of Ham ; and who continuing 
impenitent, stiU presides over the women's toilets. Bereshi Babbi in 
Gctcs. vi.2. 

« From hence the poem continues, in the first edition, to ver. 46. 

"The rest the winds dispertsed in empty air ; " 
an after, to the end of this canto, being additionaL 
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In equal curls, and well conspired to deck 
With shining linglets the smooth ivory neck. 
Love in these lah3rrinths his slaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 
With hairy springes we the hirds hetray, 
Slight lines of hair surprise the finny p:ey, 
Fair tresses man's imperial race insnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

The adventurous Baron the bright locks admired ; 
He saw, he wish'd, and to the prize aspired. 
Resolved to win, he meditates the way, 
By force to ravish, or by fraud betray ; 
For when success a lover's toil attends. 
Few ask, if fraud or force attain'd his ends. 

For this, ere Phoebus rose, he had implored 
Propitious Heaven, and every power adored. 
But chiefly Love — to Love an altar built. 
Of twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, 
And all the trophies of his former loves ; 
With tender billets-doux he lights the pyre, \ 
And breathes three amorous sighs to raise the fire. 
Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize : 
The powers gave ear**, and granted half his prayer. 
The rest, the winds dispersed in empty air. 

But now secure the painted vessel glides, 
The sun-beams trembling on the floating tides : 
While melting music steals upon the sky, 
And soften'd sounds along the waters die ; 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephvrs gently play, 
Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay. 
All but the sylph — ^with careful thoughts opprest, 
The impending woe sat heavy on his breast. 
He summons straight his denizens of air ; 
The lucid squadrons round the sails repair : 
Soft o'er the shrouds aerial whispers breathe. 
That seem'd but zephyrs to the train beneath. 
Some to the sun their insect-wings unfold. 
Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold ; 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight. 
Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light, 

^ Virg. JSneid. zi. 
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Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 

Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies, 

Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes ; 

While every beam new transient colours flings, 

Colours that change whene'er they wave their wings. 

Amid the circle, on the gilded mast, 

Superior by the head, was Ariel placed ; * 

His purple pinions opening to the sun. 

He raised his azure wand, and thus begun : 

Ye sylphs and sylphids, to your chief give ear, 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons, hear ! 
Ye know the spheres, and various tasks assigned 
By laws eternal to the aerial kind. 
Some in the fields of purest ether play, 
And bask and whiten in the blaze of day. 
Some guide the course of wandering orlis on high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundless sky. 
Some less refined, beneath the moon's pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 
Or suck the mists in grosser air below. 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 
Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main. 
Or o'er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 
Others on eajrth o'er human race preside. 
Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide : 
Of these the chief the care of nations own, 
And guard with arms divine the British throne. 

Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 
Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care ; 
To save the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let the imprison'd essences exhale ; 
To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers ; 
To steal from rainbows ere they drop in showers 
A brighter wash ; to curl their waving hairs. 
Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs ; 
Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow. 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. 

This day, black omens threat the brightest fair 
That e'er deserved a watchful spirit's care ; 
Some dire disaster, or by force or slight ; 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana's law. 
Or some firail China jar receive a flaw ; 

p 
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Or stain her honour, or her new brocade ; 

Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade ; 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball ; 

Or whether Heaven has doom'd that Shock must &U. 

Haste then, ye spirits ! to your charge repair : 

The fluttering fan be Zephyretta's care ; 

The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign ; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine ; 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favourite Lock ; 

Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 

To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, 
We trust the important charge, the petticoat : 
Oft have we known that seven-fold fence to fail, 
Though stiff with hoops and arm'd with ribs of whale ; 
Form a strong line about the silver bound. 
And guard the wide circumference around. 

Whatever spirit, careless of his chaise, 
His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large^ 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon overtake his sins, 
Be stopp'd in vials, or transfix'd with pins ; 
Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie, 
Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin's eye : 
Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain. 
While clogg'd he beats his silken wings in vain ; 
Or alum styptics, with contracting power. 
Shrink his thin essence like a rivel'd flower : 
Or, as Ixion fix'd, the wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. 
In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 
And tremble at the sea that froths below ! 

He spoke ; the spirits from the sails descend : 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend ; 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair ; 
Some hang upon the pendants of her ear ; 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. 



CANTO THIRD. 

Close by those meads, for ever crown 'd with flowers *, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers. 
There stands a structure of majestic frame, 
Which from the neighbouring Hampton takes its name. 

• The first edition continues from this line to yer. 24 of this canto. 
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Here Britam's statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home; 
Here thon, great Anna ! whom three realms ohey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 
To taste awhile the pleasures of a conrt ; 
In varions talk the instructive hours they pass'd ', 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last ; 
One speaks the gloiy of the British queen, 
And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 
At every word a reputation dies. 
Snuff, or the fan, supplies each pause of chat. 
With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 

Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day. 
The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray ; 
The hungry judges soon the sentence sign. 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine ; 
The merchant from the Exchange returns in peace, 
And the long labours of the toilet cease ^. 
Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 
Boms to encounter two adventurous knights. 
At ombre singly to decide their doom ; 
And swells her breast with conquests yet to come. 
Straight the three bands prepare in arms to join. 
Each band the number of the sacred Nine. 
Soon as she spreads her hand, the aerial guard 
Descend, and sit on each important card : 
First Ariel perch'd upon a Matadore, 
Then each according to the rank they bore ; 
For sylphs, yet mindfal of their ancient race, 
Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 

Behold, four kings, in majesty revered. 
With hoary whiskers and a forty beard ; 
And four fair queens whose hands sustain a flower, 
The expressive emblem of their softer power ; 
Four knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band. 
Caps on their heads^ and halberts in their hand ; 

' Originally in the first edition. 

In various talk the cheerful hours they past, 
Of, who was bit, or who capotted last. 

f AH that follows of the game at ombre, was added since the first 
editkn, till ver. 105, which connected thus. 

Sodden the board with cups and spoons is crown'd. 

F 2 
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And party-colour'd troops, a shiniDg train, 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

The skilful nymph reviews her force with care ; 
Let spades be trumps ! she said, and trumps they wei 

Now move to war her sable Matadores, 
In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 
Spadillio first, unconquerable lord ! 
Led off two captive trumps, and swept the board. 
As many more Manillio forced to jdeld, 
And march'd a victor from the verdant field. 
Him Basto follow'd, but his fate more hard 
Gain'd but one trump and one plebeian card. 
With his broad sabre next, a chief in years, 
The hoary majesty of spades appears, 
Puts forth one manly leg, to sight reveal'd. 
The rest, his many-colour'd robe conceal'd. 
The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage. 
Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 
Even mighty Pam, that kings and queens o'erthrew. 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of Loo, 
Sad chance of war ! now destitute of aid. 
Falls undistinguish'd by the victor spade ! 

Thus far both armies to Belinda yield ; 
Now to the Baron fate inclines the field. 
His warlike Amazon her host invades. 
The imperial consort of the crown of spades. 
The clubs* black tyrant first her victim died. 
Spite of his haughty mien and barbarous pride : 
What boots the regal circle on his head. 
His giant limbs, in state unwieldy spread ; 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe. 
And, of sdl monarchs, only grasps the globe ? 

The Baron now his diamonds pours apace ; 
The embroider 'd King who shows but half his face. 
And his refulgent queen, with powers combined 
Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 
Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild disorder seen, 
With throngs promiscuous strow the level green. 
Thus when dispersed a routed army runs, 
Of Asia's troops, and Afric's sable sons. 
With like confusion different nations fly. 
Of various habit, and of various dye ; 
The pierced battalions disunited fall, 
In heaps on heaps ; one fate overwhelms them all. 
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The Knaye of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins (oh shameful chance !) the Queen of Hearts. 
At this, the blood the virgin's cheek forsook, 
A livid paleness spreads o'er all her look ; 
She sees, and trembles at the approaching ill. 
Just in the jaws of ruin, and codille. 
And now (as oft in some distempered state) 
On one nice trick depends the general fate ; 
An Ace of Hearts steps forth ; the King unseen 
Lurk'd in her hand, and moum'd his captive Queen : 
He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 
And falls like thunder on the prostrate Ace. 
The nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky ; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 

Oh thoughtless mortals ! ever blind to fate. 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 
Sudden these honours shall be snatch 'd away. 
And cursed for ever this victorious day. 

For lo ! the board with cups and spoons is crown'd**. 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round ; 
On shining altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp ; the fiery spirits blaze : 
From sUver spouU the grateful Uquors glide, 
While China's earth receives the smoking tide : 
At once they gratify their scent and taste. 
And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 
Straight hover round the fair her airy band ; 
Some, as she sipp'd, the fuming liquor fann'd. 
Some o'er her lap their careful plumes display'd. 
Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 
Coffee (which makes the politician wise. 
And see through all things with his half-shut eyes) 
Sent np in vaponrs to the Baron's brain 
New stratagems, the radiant Lock to gain. 
Ah cease, rash youth ! desist ere 'tis too late. 
Fear the just gods, and think of Scylla's fate* ! 
Clumged to a bird, and sent to flit in air. 
She dearly pays for Nisus' injured hair ! 

But when to mischief mortals bend their will. 
How soon they find fit instruments of ill ! 
Just then Clanssa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edged weapon from her shining case : 

*> Fnnn hence, the first edition continiies to yer. 134. 
« Vide Ovid's Metam. vlii. 
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So ladies in romance assist their knight^ 

Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 

He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 

The little engine on his fingers' ends ; 

This just behind Belinda's neck he spread, 

As o'er the fragrant steams she bends her headJ. 

Swift to the Lock a thousand sprites repair, 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair ; 

And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear ; 

Thrice she look'd back, and thrice the foe drew near. 

Just in that instant anxious Ariel sought 

The close recesses of the virgin's thought : 

As on the nosegay in her breast reclined. 

He watch'd the ideas rising in her mind, 

Sudden he view'd, in spite of all her art, 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 

Amazed, confused, he found his power expired, 

Resign'd to fate, and with a sigh retired. 

The peer now spreads the glittering forfex wide ^, 
To inclose the Lock ; now joins it, to divide. 
Even then, before the fatal engine closed, 
A wretched sylph too fondly interposed ; 
Fate urged the shears, and cut the sylph in twain, 
(But airy substance soon unites again ^) 
The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever ! 

Then flash'd the living lightning from her eyes. 
And screams of horror rend the affrighted skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 
When husbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their last ; 
Or when rich China vessels, fallen from high, 
In glittering dust and painted fragments lie ! 

Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine, 
(The victor cried) the glorious prize is mine ! 
While fish in streams, or birds delight in air, 
Or in a coach-and-six the British fair, 

J In the first edition it was thns, 

As o*er the fragrant stream she bends her head. 

^ First he expands the glittering forfex wide 
To inclose the Lock ; then joins it to divide : 
The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever. 

All that is between was added afterwards. 
1 See Milton, lib. vi. of Satan cut asunder by the angel Michael. 
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As long as Atalantis ^ shall be read, 
Or the small pillow grace a lady's bed, 
While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 
When nomerons wax-lights in bright order blaze, 
While nymphs take treats, or assignations give. 
So long my honour, name, and praise, shall live ! 
What time would spare, from steel receives its date. 
And monuments, like men, submit to fate ! 
Steel could the labour of the gods destroy, 
And strike to dust the imperial towers of Troy ; 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound. 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 
. What wonder then, fair nymph ! thy hairs should feel 
The conquering force of unresisted steel ° ? 



CANTO FOURTH. 

But anxious cares the pensive nymph oppress'd **, 
And secret passions laboured in her breast. 
Not youthful kings in battle seized alive. 
Not scornful virgins who their charms survive. 
Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliss. 
Not ancient ladies when refused a kiss. 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die. 
Not Cynthia when her manteau 's pinn'd awry. 
E'er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 
As thou, sad virgin ! for thy ravish'd hair. 

For, Uiat sad moment, when the sylphs p withdrew, 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 
Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy sprite. 
As ever sullied the fair face of light, 

" A book, fall of court and party scandal, written in a loose and 
eflieminate style, well suiting the depraved taste of the better Tulgar, by 
Mrs. Manley, daughter of Sir Roger Manley, Governor of Guernsey, and 
author of the first vol. of the Turkish Spy. 

B " Die quoque eversus mons est, &c. 

Quid faciant crines, cum ferro talia cedant ? ** 

Catull. de com. Berenices. 

• "At reginagravL" &c.— Viro. .£neid. iv. 
p All the lines fh)m hence to the 94th verse, that describe the House 
of Spleen, are not in the first edition : instead of them followed only these — 

While her rack*d soul repose and peace requires, 
The fierce Thalestris fans the rising fires— 

And continued at the 94th verse of this canto. 
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Down to the central earth, his proper scene, 
Repaired to search the gloomy cave of Spleen. 

Swift on his sooty pinions flits the gnome, 
And in a yaponr reach'd the dismal dome. 
No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 
The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. 
Here in a grotto sheltered close from air. 
And screened in shades from day's detested glare, 
She sighs for ever on her pensive bed, 
Pain at her side, and M^rim at her head. 

Two handmaids wait the throne : alike in place, 
But differing far in figure and in face. 
Here stood Ill-nature, like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white array'd ; 
With store of prayers, for mornings, nights, and noons. 
Her hand is fiU'd ; her bosom with lampoons. 

There Affectation with a sickly mien. 
Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen ; 
Practised to lisp, and hang the head aside. 
Faints into airs, and languishes with pride, 
On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe. 
Wrapt in a gown, for sickness, and for show. 
The fair ones feel such maladies as these. 
When each new night-dress gives a new disease. 

A constant vapour o'er the palace flies ; 
Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise ; 
Dreadful, as hermits* dreams in haunted shades. 
Or bright, as visions of expiring maids. 
Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling spires. 
Pale spectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires : 
Now lakes of liquid gold, Elysian scenes, 
And crystal domes, and angels in machines. 

Unnumbered throngs on every side are seen. 
Of bodies changed to various forms by Spleen. 
Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out. 
One bent ; the handle this, and that the spout : 
A pipkin there, like Homer's tripod walks ** ; 
Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie talks ' ; 
Men prove with child, as powerful fancy works. 
And maids, turn'd bottles, call aloud for corks. 

<i See Horn. Illiad. xvii. of Vnloan's waUdnff tripods. 
' Alludee to a real fact, a lady of distinoaicm inuigiiied herself in this 
condition. 
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Safe pass'd the gnome through this fantastic hand, 
A hranch of healing spleenwort in his hand. 
Then thus address'! the power— Hail, wajrward qneen ! 
Who role the sex to fifty from fifteen : 
Parent of yaponrs and of female wit, 
Who give the hysteric, or poetic fit, 
On various tempers act by various ways. 
Make some take physic, others scribble plays ; 
Who cause the proud their visits to delay, 
And send the godly in a pet to pray. 
A nymph there is that all thy power disdains. 
And thousands more in equal mirth maintains. 
But oh ! if e'er thy gnome could spoil a grace. 
Or raise a pimple on a beauteous face. 
Like citron-waters matrons' cheeks inflame, 
Or change complexions at a losing game ; 
Or cause suspicion when no soul was rude, 
Or discompose the head-dress of a prude. 
Or e'er to costive lap-dog give disease. 
Which not the tears of brightest eyes could ease : 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin. 
That single act gives half the world the spleen. 

The goddess with a discontented air 
Seems to reject him, though she grants his prayer. 
A wondrous bag with both her hands she binds. 
Like that where once Ulysses held the winds ; 
There she collects the force of female lungs. 
Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war of tongues. 
A vial next she fills with fainting fears. 
Soft sorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 
The gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 
Spreads his black wings, and slowly mounts to day. 

Sunk in Thalestris' arms the nymph he found. 
Her eyes dejected, and her hair unbound. 
Full o'er their heads the swelling bag he rent. 
And all the Furies issued at the vent. 
Belinda bums with more than mortal ire. 
And fierce Thalestris fans the rising fire. 
wretched maid ! she spread her hands, and cried, 
(While Hampton's echoes, Wretched maid ! replied) 
Was it for this you took such constant care 
The bodkin, comb, and essence, to prepare ? 
For this your locks in paper durance bound ? 
For this with torturing irons wreathed around ? 



^ 
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For this with fillets strain'd your tender head ? 
And bravely bore the double loads of lead ? 
Gods ! shall the ravisher display your hair, 
While the fops envy, and the ladies stare ! 
Honour forbid ! at whose unrival'd shrine 
Ease, pleasure, virtue, all our sex resign. 
Methinks already I your tears survey, 
Already hear the horrid things they say ; 
Already see you a degraded toast, 
And all your honour in a whisper lost ! 
How shall I, then, your hapless fame defend ? 
'Twill then be infamy to seem your friend ! 
And shall this prize, the inestimable prize, 
Exposed through ciystal to the gazing eyes, 
And heightened by the diamond's circling rays, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze 1 
Sooner shall grass in Hyde-park Circus grow. 
And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow ; 
Sooner let earth, air, sea, to chaos fall. 
Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all ! 

She said j then raging to Sir Plume" repairs, 
And bids her beau demand the precious ludrs : 
(Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain. 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane) 
With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face, 
He first the snuff-box open'd, then the case. 
And thus broke out — " My lord, why, what the devil ! 
" Z — ds ! damn the Lock ! 'fore Gad, you must be civil. 
" Plague on't ! 'tis past a jest — nay, faith ! it shocks — 
" Give her the hair " — he spoke, and rapp'd his box. 

It grieves me much' (replied the Peer again) 
Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain. 
But by this lock, this sacred lock I swear \ 
(Which never more shall join its parted hair ; 
Which never more its honours shall renew, 
Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it grew) 
That while my nostrils draw the vital air. 
This hand, which won it, shall for ever wear. 
He spoke, and speaking, in proud triumph spread 
The long-contended honours of her head. 

■ Sir George Brown. He was the only one of the party, who took the 
thin^ seriously. He was angry, that the poet should make him talk 
nothmg but nonsense. 

* In allusioa to Achilles' oath in Homer, IL i. 
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But Umbriel, hatefal gnome ! forbears not so ; 
He breaks the vial whence the sorrows flow ", 
Then see ! the nymph in beauteous grief appears, 
Her eyes half-languishing, half-drown'd in tears ; 
On her heaved bosom hung her drooping head, 
Which^ with a sigh, she raised ; and thus she said. 

For ever cursed be this detested day, 
Which snatch'd my best, my favourite curl away I 
Happy ! ah ten times happy had I been. 
If Hampton-Court these eyes had never seen ! 
Yet am not I the first mistaken maid, 
By love of courts to numerous ills betray'd. 
Oh had I rather unadmired remained 
In some lone isle, or distant northern land ; 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 
Where none learn ombre, none e'er taste Bohea ! 
There kept my charms conceal'd from mortal eye. 
Like roses, that in deserts bloom and die. 
What moved my mind with youthful lords to roam ? 
had I staid, and said my prayers at home ! 
Twas this the morning omens seem'd to tell, 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell ; 
The tottering China shook without a wind. 
Nay Poll sat mute, and Shock was most unkind ! 
A sylph too wam'd me of the threats of fate, 
In mystic visions, now believed too late ! 
See the poor remnants of these slighted hairs ! 
My hands shall rend what even thy rapine spares : 
These in two sable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck ; 
The sister-lock now sits uncouth, alone. 
And in its fellow's fate foresees its own ; 
Uncurrd it hangs, the fatal shears demands. 
And tempts, once more, thy sacrilegious hands. 
Oh hadst thou, cruel ! been content to seize 
Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these ! 

• These two lines are additional : and assign the cause of the different 
operation on the passions of the two ladies. The poem went on before 
withoat that distmction, as without any machinery, to the end of the 
canto. 
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CANTO FIFTH. 

She said : the pitying audience melt in tears, 
Bnt Fate and Jove had stopped the Baron's ears. 
In vain Thalestris with reproach assails, 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails ? 
Not half so fix'd the Trojan could remain, 
While Amia hegg'd and Dido raged in vain. 
Then grave Clarissa ' graceful waved her fan ; 
Silence ensued, and thus the nymph hegan. 

Say, why are heauties praised and honour'd most. 
The wise man's passion, and the vain man's toast 1 
Why deck'd with all that land and sea afford^ 
Why angels call'd, and angel-like adored 1 
Why round our coaches crowd the white-gloved beaux, 
Why bows the side-box from its inmost rows ? 
How vain are all these glories, all our pains. 
Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains : 
That men may say, when we the front-box grace, 
Behold the first in virtue as in face ! 
Oh ! if to dance all night, and dress all day, 
Charm'd the small-pox, or chased old-age away ; 
Who would not scorn what housewife's cares produce. 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of use 1 
To patch, nay ogle, might become a saint, 
Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 
But since, alas ! frail beauty must decay, 
Curl'd or uncurl'd, since locks will turn to grey ; 
Since painted, or not painted, all shall fade. 
And she who scorns a man, must die a maid ; 
What then remains but well our power to use, 
And keep good-humour still whate'er we lose 1 
And trust me, dear ! good-humour can prevail. 
When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding, fail. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 

So spoke the dame, but no applause ensued *" ; 
Belinda frown'd, Thalestris caU d her prude. 

" A new character introduced in the subsequent editions, to open more 
clearly the moral of the poem, in a parody of the speech of Sarpedcm 
to Glaucus in Homer. 

* It ia a verse frequently repeated in Homer after any speedi, 

" So qmke— and all the heroes applauded.'* 
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To arms, to anns ! the fierce yiraffo cries ', 

And swift as lightning to the combat flies. 

All side in parties, and begin the attack ; 

Fans clap, mlks rustle, and tough whalebones crack ; 

Heroes' and heroines' shouts confusedly rise. 

And bass and treble voices strike the skies. 

No common weapons in their hands are found, 

Like gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 

So when bold Homer ^ makes the gods engage. 
And heavenly breasts with human passions rage ; 
'Gainst Pallas, Mars ; Latona, Hermes arms ; 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms : 
Jove's thnnder roars, heaven trembles all around, 
Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound : 
Earth shakes her nodding towers, the ground gives way. 
And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day ! 

Triumphant Umbriel on a sconce's height ' 
Clapp'd his glad wings, and sate to view the fight * : 
Propp'd on meir bodkin spears, the sprites survey 
The growing combat, or assist the £i^. 

Wiiile through the press enraged Thalestris flies. 
And scatters death around from both her eyes, 
A beau and witling perish'd in the throng. 
One died in metaphor, and one in song. 
" cruel njrmph ! a living death I bear," 
Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair. 
A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards cast, 
" Those eves are made so killing "^ ! " — ^was his last. 
Thus on Mseander's flowery margin lies 
The expiring swan, and as he sings he dies '^. 

When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarissa down, 
Chloe stepp'd in, and kill'd him with a frown ; 
She smiled to see the doughty hero slain. 
But, at her smile, the beau revived again. 

Now Jove ^ suspends his golden scales in air. 
Weighs the men's wits against the lady's hair ; 

* From henoe the first edition goes on to the conclusion, except a very 
few short insations added to keep the machinery in view to the end 
d the poem. y Homer, II. zx. 

* These ftrar lines added, for the reason before mentioned. 

* Minerva in like manner, during the battle of Ulysses with the suitors 
hi the Odyss., perches on a beam of the roof to behold it. 

^ "nie words of a song in the opera of Camilla. 

c ** Sic nbi rata vocant, udis abjectus in herbis. 
Ad vada Mseandri concinit albus olor."— Ov. Ep. 

* VIA, ILcmsr, B. viii. and Virg. JSn. xii. 
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The donbtful beam long nods from side to side ; 
At length the wits mount np, the hairs subside. 

See ! fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 
With more than nsual lightning in her eyes : 
Nor fear'd the chief the nneqnal fight to try, 
Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 
But this bold lord with manly strength endued, 
She with one finger and a thumb subdued : 
Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 
A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw ; 
The gnomes direct, to every atom just *, 
The pungent grains of titillating dust. 
Sudden with starting tears each eye o'erflows, 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 

Now meet thy fate ! incensed Belinda cried. 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her side. 
(The same, his ancient personage to deck ', 
Her great-great-grandsire wore about his neck, 
In three seal-rings ; which after, melted down, 
Form'd a vast buckle for his widow's gown : 
Her infant grandame's whistle next it grew, 
The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew ; 
Then in a bodkin graced her mother's hairs, 
Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 

Boast not my fall (he cried), insulting foe ! 
Thou by some other shalt be laid as low. 
Nor think, to die dejects my lofty mind ; 
All that I dread is leaving you behind ! 
Rather than so, ah let me still survive. 
And bum in Cupid's flames — but bum alive. 

Restore the Lock ! she cries ; and all around, 
Restore the Lock ! the vaulted roofs rebound. 
Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 
Roar'd for the handkerchief that caused his pain. 
But see how oft ambitious aims are cross'd. 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost ! 
The Lock, obtained with guilt, and kept with pain. 
In every place is sought, but sought in vain : 
With such a prize no mortal must be blest. 
So Heaven decrees ! with Heaven who can contest ? 



• These two lines added, for the reason before mentioned. 
' In ioaitation of the progress of Agamonnon's 8oq>tre in Homei 
n. iL 
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Some thonght it monnted to the lunar sphere, 
Since all things lost on earth are treasured there ^. 
There heroes' wits are kept in ponderous vases, 
And heaux' in snuff-boxes and tweezer-cases. 
There broken vows and death-bed alms are found, 
And lovers' hearts with ends of riband bound. 
The courtier's promises, and sick men's prayers. 
The smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs. 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 
Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 

But trust the Muse — she saw it upward rise. 
Though mark'd by none but quick, poetic eyes : 
(So Rome's great founder to the heavens withdrew, 
To Proculus alone confess'd in view) 
A sudden star, it shot through liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair \ 
Not Berenice's Locks first rose so bright, 
The heavens bespangling with dishevel'd light. 
The sylphs behold it kindling as it flies. 
And pleased pursue its progress through the skies K 

This the beau monde sh^ from the Mall survey, 
And hail with music its propitious ray ; 
This the blest lover shall for Venus take, 
And send up vows from Rosamonda's lake ; 
This Partridge soon shall view in cloudless skies, 
When next he looks through Galileo's eyes ; 
And hence the egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 

Then cease, bright nymph! to mourn thy ravish'd hair, 
Which adds new glory to the shining sphere ! 
Not all the tresses that fair head can boast. 
Shall draw such envy as the Lock you lost. 
For after all the murders of your eye. 
When, after millions slain, yourself shall die ; 
When those fair suns shall set, as set they must. 
And all those tresses shall be laid in dust, 
This Lock the muse shall consecrate to fame. 
And 'midst the st£^rs inscribe Belinda's name. 

f Vide Ariosto, canto zxiv. 

^ ** Flammifemmqiie trahens spatioBO limite crinem 
Stella micat." — Ovid. 

* These two lines added, for the same reason, to keep in view the 
machinery of the poem. 



ELEGY 

TO THE MEMORY OF AN UNFORTUNATE LADY. 



What beckoning ghost along the moon-light shade 

Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade ? 

'Tis she ! — ^but why that bleeding bosom gored, 

Why dimly gleams the visionary sword ! 

Oh ever beanteous, ever friendly ! tell, 

Is it, in heaven, a crime to love too well ? 

To bear too tender or too firm a heart, 

To act a lover's or a Roman's part ? 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky, 

For those who greatly think, or bravely die ? 

Why bade ye else, ye powers ! her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low desire ? 
Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes ; 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods : 
Thence to their images on earth it flows. 
And in the breasts of kings and heroes glows. 
Most souls, 'tis true, but peep out once an age. 
Dull sullen prisoners in tne body's cage : 
Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres ; 
Like Eastern kings a lazy state they keep. 
And, close confined to their own palace, sleep. 

From these perhaps (ere nature bade her die) 
Fate snatch'd her early to the pityilig sky. 
As into air the purer spirits flow, 
And separate from their kindred dregs below ; 
So flew the soul to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her .race. 

But thou, false guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, mean deserter of thy brother's blood I 
See on these ruby lips the trembling breath. 
These cheeks now fading at the blast of death ; 
Cold is that breast which warm'd the world before, 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 
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Thus, if eternal justice roles the ball^ 

Thns shall your wives, and thns your children fall : 

On all the line a sudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates ; 

There passengers shall stand, and pointing say, 

(While the long funerals blacken all the way) 

Lo ! these were they, whose souls the Furies steel'd. 

And cursed with hearts unknowing how to yield. 

Thus unlamented pass the proud away, 

The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day ! 

So perish all, whose breast ne'er learned to glow 

For others' good, or melt at others' woe. 

What can atone (0 ever-injured shade !) 
Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid ? 
No friend's complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleased thy pale ghost, or graced thy mournful bier. 
By foreign hands thy d3nng eyes were closed. 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed. 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn 'd. 
By strangers honour 'd, and by strangers moum'd ! 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear. 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the public show ? 
What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace. 
Nor polishM marble emulate thy face ? 
What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb ? 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be drest. 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast : 
There shall the mom her earliest tears bestow. 
There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 
While angels with their silver wings o'ershade 
The ground, now sacred by thy reliques made. 

So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name. 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
How loved, how honour'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be ! 

Poets themselves must fall like those they sung. 
Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
Even he, whose soul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall shortly want the generous tear he pays ; 

o 
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Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part, 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart, 
Life's idle business at one gasp be o'er, 
The muse forgot, and thou beloved no more ! 



PROLOGUE 
TO MR. Addison's tragedy of cato. 



To wake the soul by tender strokes of art. 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart, 

To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold. 

Live o'er each scene, and be what they behold ; 

For this the Tragic Muse first trod the stage, 

Commanding tears to stream through every age ; 

Tyrants no more their savage nature kept. 

And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 

Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 

The hero's glory, or the virgin's love ; 

In pitying love, we but our weakness show, 

And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 

Here tears shall flow from a more generous cause. 

Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws : 

He bids your breasts with ancient ardour rise. 

And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes. 

Virtue confess'd in human shape he draws. 

What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was : 

No common object to your sight displays. 

But what with pleasure Heaven itself surveys, 

A brave man struggling in the storms of fate. 

And greatly falling wiui a falling state. 

While Cato gives his little senate laws. 

What bosom beats not in his country's cause ? 

Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed ? 

Even when proud C»sar 'midst triumphal cars. 

The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars. 

Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in state ; 
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As her dead fiather^s reverend image pass'd, 
The pomp was darkened, and the day overcast ; 
The triumph ceased, tears gushed from every eye ; 
The world's great victor pass'd unheeded by ; 
Her last good man dejected Rome adored, 
And honour*d Csesar^s less than Cato's sword. 

Britons, attend^ : be worth like this approved. 
And show, you have the virtue to be moved. 
With honest scorn the first famed Cato viewed 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdued ; 
Your scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation, and Italian song. 
Dare to have sense yourselves ; assert the stage, 
Be justly warm'd with vour own native rage : 
Soch plays alone should win a British ear, 
As Cato's self had not disdain'd to hear. 



SAPPHO TO PHAON. 

TRANSLATED FROM OVID. 



Say, lovely youth, that dost my heart command, 
Can Phaon's eyes forget his Sappho's hand ? 
Must then her name the wretched writer prove. 
To thy remembrance lost, as to thy love ? 
Ask not the cause that I new numbers choose. 
The lute neglected, and the Ijrric muse ; 
Love taught my tears in sadder notes to flow. 
And tun^ my heart to elegies of woe. 
I bum, I bum, as when through ripen'd com 
By driving winds the spreading flames are borne ! 
Phaon to -Etna's scorcning fields retires, 
While I consume with more than Etna's fires ! 
No more my soul a charm in music finds ; 
Music has charms alone for peaceful minds. 
Soft scenes of solitude no more can please, 
Love enters there, and Fm my own disease. 

J Pope had written it— "Britons, arise; " but Addison, frightened at so 
strong an expression, as promoting insorrection, lowered and weakened 
it by the word, ** attend I " 

G 2 
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Whom would not all those blooming charms snipride, 

Those heavenly looks, and dear deluding eyes ? 

The harp and bow would you like Phoebus bear, 

A brighter Phoebus Phaon might appear ; 

Would you with ivy wreathe your flowing hair, 

Not Bacchus* self with Phaon could compare : 

Yet Phoebus loved, and Bacchus felt the flame, 

One Daphne warm'd, and one the Cretan dame ; 

Nymphs that in verse no more could rival me. 

Than even those gods contend in charms with thee. 

The Muses teach me all their softest lays. 

And the wide world resounds with Sappho^s praise. 

Though great Alcseus more sublimely sings, 

And strikes with bolder rage the sounding strings, 

No less renown attends the moving Ijnre, 

Which Venus tunes, and all her loves inspire ; 

To me what nature has in charms denied. 

Is well by wit's more lasting flames supplied. 

Though short my stature, yet my name extends 

To heaven itself, and earth's remotest ends. 

Brown as I am, an Ethiopian dame 

Inspired young Perseus with a generous flame ; 

Turtles and doves of different hues unite, 

And glossy jet is pair'd with shining white. 

If to no charms thou wilt thy heart resign. 

But such as merit, such as equal thine, 

By none, alas ! by none thou canst be moved, 

Phaon alone by Phaon must be loved ! 

Yet once thy Sappho could thy cares employ, 

Once in her love you centred all your joy : 

No time the dear remembrance can remove. 

For oh r how vast a memory has love ! 

My music, then, you could for ever hear. 

And all my words were music to your ear. 

The fair Sicilians now thy soul inflame ; 

Why was I bom, ye gods, a Lesbian dame ? 

But ah I beware, Sicilian nymphs ! nor boast 

That wandering heart which I so lately lost ; 

Nor be with all those tempting words abused. 

Those tempting words were all to Sappho used. 

And you that rule Sicilians happy plains. 

Have pity, Venus, on your poet's pains ! 

Shall fortune still in one sad tenor run, 

And still increase the woes so soon begun ? 
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Innred to sorrow from my tender years, 

My parent's ashes drank my early tears ; 

My brother next, neglecting wealth and fame, 

Ignobhr bnm^d in a destmctive flame : 

An inrant daughter late my griefs increased. 

And all a mother's cares distract my breast. 

Alas ! what more coald fate itself impose, 

But thee, the last and greatest of my woes ? 

No more my robes in waving purple flow. 

Nor on my hand the sparkling diamonds glow ; 

No more my locks in ringlets curl'd difluse 

The costly sweetness of Arabian dews. 

Nor braids of sold the varied tresses bind. 

That fly disorder'd with the wanton wind : 

For whom should Sappho use such arts as these ? 

He 's gone, whom only she desired to please ! 

For thee Aurora Cephalus might scorn. 

And with fresh blushes paint the conscious mom. 

For thee might Cjmthia lengthen Phaon's sleep. 

And bid Endymion nightly tend his sheep. 

See, while I write, my words are lost in tears ! 

The less my sense, the more my love appears. 

Sore 'twas not much to bid one kind adieu, 

(At least to feien was never hard to you) ; 

Farewell, my Lesbian love, you might have said ; 

Or coldly thus. Farewell, Lesbian maid ! 

No tear did you, no parting word receive, 

Nor knew I then how much I was to grieve. 

No lover's gift your Sappho could confer. 

And wrongs and woes were all you left with her. 

No charge I gave you, and no charge could give. 

But this. Be mindful of our loves, and live. 

Now by the Nine, those powers adored by me. 

And Love, the god that ever waits on thee. 

When first I heard (from whom I hardly knew) 

That you were fled, and all my joys witii you. 

Like some sad statue, speechless, pale I stood, 

Ghrief chiU'd my breast, and stopp d my freezing blood ; 

No sigh to rise, no tear had power to flow, 

Fix'd in a stupid lethargy of woe : 

But when its way the impetuous passion found, 

I rend my tresses, and my breast I wound ; 

I raye, then weep ; I curse, and then complain ; 

Now swell to rage, now melt in tears again. 
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Not fiercer pangs distract the moumful dame, 

Whose first-bom infant feeds the funeral flame. 

My scornful brother with a smile appears, 

Insults my woes, and triumphs in my tears : 

His hated image ever haunts my eyes, 

And why this grief ? thy daughter lives, he cries. 

Stung with my love, and furious with despair, 

All torn my garments, and my bosom bare, 

My woes, thy crimes, I to the world proclaim ; 

Such inconsistent things are love and shame ! 

'Tis thou art all my care and my delight, 

My daily longing, and my dream by night : 

Oh night, more pleasing than the brightest day. 

When fancy gives what absence takes away. 

But when, with day, the sweet delusions fly, 

And all things wake to life and joy, but I, 

As if once more forsaken, I complain. 

And close my eyes to dream of you again : 

Then frantic rise, and like some fury rove 

Through lonely plains, and through the silent grove ; 

As if Uie silent grove, and lonely plains, 

That knew my pleasures, could relieve my pains. 

I view the grotto, once the home of love. 

The rocks aronnd, the hanging roofs above, 

That charmed me more, with native moss o'eigrown, 

Than Phrygian marble, or the Parian stone. 

For thee the fading trees appear to mourn, 

And birds defer their songs till thy return : 

Night shades the groves, and all in silence lie, 

All but the mournful Philomel and I : 

With moumful Philomel I join my strain, 

Of Tereus she, of Phaon I complain. 

A spring there is, whose silver waters show, 
Clear as a glass, the shining sands below : 
A flowery lotos spreads its arms above. 
Shades all the banks, and seems itself a grove ; 
Eternal greens the mossy margin grace. 
Watch 'd by the sylvan genius of the place : 
Here as I lay, and swelr d with tears the flood. 
Before my sight a watery virgin stood : 
She stood and cried, " you that love in vain ! 
Fly hence, and seek the &r Leucadian main ; 
There stands a rock, from whose impending steep 
Apollo's fane surveys the rolling deep ; 
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There injured lovers, leaping from above, 

Their fl^umes extinguish, and forget to love. 

Deucalion once with hopeless fury bum'd, 

In vain he loved, relentless Pyrrha scom'd : 

But when from hence he plunged into the main, 

Deucalion scom'd, and Pyrrha loved in vain. 

Haste, Sappho, haste ! from high Leucadia throw 

Thy wretched weight, nor dread the deeps below ! " 

She spoke, and vanished with the voice — I rise. 

And silent tears fall trickling from my eyes. 

I go, ye nymphs ! those rocks and seas to prove ; 

How much I fear, but ah, how much I love ! 

I go, ye nymphs, where furious love inspires ; 

Let female fears submit to female fires. 

To rocks and seas I fly from Phaon's hate. 

And hope from seas and rocks a milder fate. 

Ye gentle gales, beneath my body blow. 

And softly lay me on the waves below ! 

And thou, kind Love, my sinking limbs sustain. 

Spread thy soft wings, and waft me o^er the main. 

Nor let a lover's death the guiltless flood profane ! 

On Phoebus' shrine my harp I'll then bestow. 

And this incription shall be placed below, 

" Here she who sung, to him that did inspire, 

Sappho to Phoebus consecrates her lyre ; 

Wnat suits with Sappho, Phoebus, suits with thee ; 

The gift, the giver, and the god agree." 

But why, alas ! relentless youth, ah why 
To distant seas must tender Sappho fly ? 
Thy charms than those may far more powerfal be, 
And Phoebus' self is less a god to me. 
Ah ! canst thou doom me to the rocks and sea, 
far more faithless and more hard than they ? 
Alas ! the Muses now no more inspire. 
Untuned my lute, and silent is my Ijrre. 
My languid numbers have forgot to flow. 
And fancy sinks beneath the weight of woe. 
Ye Lesbian virgins, and ye Lesbian dames. 
No more my verse your rapt attention claims. 
No more your groves with my glad songs shall ring, 
No more tiiese nands shall touch the trembling string : 
My Phaon 's fled, and I those arts resign 
(Wretch that I am, to call that Phaon mine !) 
Return, fair youth, return, and bring along 
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Joy to my seal, and vigour to my song : 
Absent from thee, the poet's flame expires ; 
But ah ! how fiercely bum the lover's fires ! 
Gods 1 can no prayers, no sighs, no numbers move 
One savage heart, or teach it how to love ? 
The winds m^ pravers, my sighs, my numbers bear, 
The flying winds have lost them all in air ! 
Or when, alas ! shall more auspicious gales 
To these fond eyes restore thy welcome sails ! 
If you return — ah why these long delays 1 
Poor Sappho dies while careless Phaon stays. 
launch the bark, nor fear the watery plain ; 
Venus for thee shall smooth her native main. 
launch thy bark, secure of prosperous gales ; 
Cupid for thee shall spread the swelling sails. 
If you will fly — (yet ah ! what cause can be, 
Too cruel youth, that you should fly from me ?) 
If not from Phaon I must hope for ease. 
Ah let me seek it from the raging seas ; 
To raging seas unpitied I '11 remove. 
And either cease to live or cease to love ! 
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AB6I7MENT. 

Abelabd az^ Elolsa flonrished in the twelfth oentnry; they were two 
of the most distiiigiiished persons of their age in learning and heauty. 
Peter Aboard was bom at Palais, a tnnall town of France, in the neigh- 
boarhood of Nantes, 1079. In his earljr youth he was distinguished by his 
extra o rd in ary abilioes and his scholastic acquirements, which raised him 
from being tbe disciple of William de Champeaux and the celebrated 
Ansehne, to a suooessftil rivalry with those eminent philosophers and theo- 
logians. — The great reputation of his school in Paris attracted to his lectares 
stodente not only firom various parts of France, but from Spain, Italy, 
Germany, Flanders, and Great Britain. He procured admission as a boarder 
to the house of Folbert, a canon of the cathedral church, and undertook the 
oflSce of tutor to his niece Elolsa, then eighteen years of age, of great 
personal beauty, and already celebrated for her literary attainments. 
False to his trust, he succeeded in engaging her affections ; and after the 
birUi of a son in Bretagne, whither d^e had fled from the resentment of 
her unde, Abelard, to repair the injury done to Fulbert in the dishonour 
of his nieoe, proposed to make her his wife on ocmdition the marriage 
should be kept secret. The i>erformance of the nuptial ceremony was, 
however, InefRectual in reconciling them, as Abelard resisted Fmbert's 
wishes to publish the marriage, and Elolsa obstinately disavowed it. 
In revenge for the di^race thus cast on the reputation of his family, 
Fulbat employed certain ruffians to enter Abelard's chamber by night, 
and inflict on his person a barbarous and cruel mutilation. Abelard, 
resolving to hide his grief and shame ia a cloister, assumed the monastic 
habit in the convent of St. Denis a few days after Elotea had taken the 
vows in that of Ai^ienteuil. Some years snbsequentiy, EloYsa, who had 
become inioress, was driven forth with her nuns from her convent, and 
in her distress, accepted an a^lum offered her by Abelard in that of 
Paradete, or tiie Comforter, founded by him some time before in the 
finreat of Champagne, near Nogent upon the Seine. It was in this 
retirement the interesting correspondence between the lovers (whioh is 
atfll extant) originated, in the accident of a letter of Abelard's, narrating 
to a fiiend the history of his misfortunes, having fallen into the hands of 
Eloiaa. Ttds awakening all her tenderness, occasioned those celebrated 
letters, out of which the following is partiy extracted. 

Abelard £ed in 1142, and Elolsa twenty-one years after. Her body was 
placed in the same tomb with his in the diurch of the Paraclete, but their 
remains were afterwards removed, and now rest in the cemetery of P^re 
la Gludse, at Paris. 



In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly-pensive Contemplation dwells, 
And ever-musing Melancholy reigns ; 
What means this tumult in a vestaPs veins ? 
Why rove my thoughts beyond this last retreat 1 
Why feels my heart its long-forgotten heat ? 
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Yet, yet I love ! — From Abelard it came, 
And Eloi'sa yet must kiss the name. 

Dear fatal name ! rest ever unreveal'd, 
Nor pass these lips in holy silence seal'd : 
Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise, 
Where mix'd with God's, his loved idea lies : 

write it not, my hand — ^the name appears 
Already written — wash it out, my tears ! 
In vain lost Elo'isa weeps and prays, 

Her heart still dictates, and her hand obeys. 

Relentless walls ! whose darksome round contains 
Repentant sighs, and voluntary pains : 
Ye rugged rocks, which holy knees have worn ; 
Ye grots and caverns shagg'd with horrid thorn ! 
Shrines ! where their vigils pale-eyed virgins keep. 
And pitying saints, whose statues learn to weep ! 
Tho' cold like you, unmoved and silent grown, 

1 have not yet forgot myself to stone. 

All is not Heaven's while Abelard has part. 
Still rebel nature holds out half my heart ; 
Nor prayers nor fasts its stubborn pulse restrain, 
Nor tears for ages taught to flow in vain. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I unclose. 
That well-known name awakens all my woes. 

name for ever sad ! for ever dear ! 

Still breathed in sighs, still usher'd with a tear. 

1 tremble too, whene'er my own I find, 
Some dire misfortune follows close behind. 
Line after line my gushing eyes o'erflow, 
Led through a sad variety of woe : 

Now warm in love, now withering in my bloom, 
Lost in a convent's solitary gloom ! 
There stem Religion quench d the unwilling flame. 
There died the best of passions. Love and Fame. 

Yet write, oh ! write me all, that I may join 
Griefs to thy griefs, and echo sighs to thine. 
Nor foes nor fortune take this power away ; 
And is my Abelard less kind than they ? 
Tears still are mine, and those I need not spare. 
Love but demands what else were shed in prayer; 
No happier task these faded eyes pursue ; 
To read and weep is all they now can do. 

Then share thy pain, allow that sad relief ; 
Ah, more than share it ! give me all thy grief. 
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Heaven first taught letters for some wretch's aid, 

Some banish'd lover, or some captive maid ; 

They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires. 

Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires, 

The virgin's wish without her fears impart. 

Excuse the blush, and pour out all the heart, 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul. 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole. 

Thou know'st how guiltless first I met thy flame, 
When Love approach'd me under friendship's name ; 
My fancy form'd thee of angelic kind. 
Some emanation of the all-beauteous Mind. 
Those smiling eyes, attempering every ray. 
Shone sweetly lambent with celestial day. 
Guiltless I gazed. Heaven listen'd while you sung ; 
And truths divine came mended from that tongue ^. 
Alas, how changed ! what sudden horrors rise ! 
A naked lover bound and bleeding lies ! 
Where, where was Elo'ise ? her voice, her hand. 
Her poniard had opposed the dire command. 
Barbarian, stay ! that bloody stroke restrain ; 
The crime was common, common be the pain. 
— I can no more, by shame, by rage suppress'd — 
Let tears and burning blushes speak the rest. 

Canst thou forget that sad, that solemn day, 
When victims at yon altar's foot we lay 1 
Canst thou forget what tears that moment fell. 
When, warm in youth, I bade the world farewell ? 
As with cold lips I kiss'd the sacred veil. 
The shrines all trembled, and the lamps grew pale : 
Heaven scarce believed the conquest it survey'd. 
And saints with wonder heard the vows I made. 
Yet then, to those dread altars as I drew. 
Not on the cross my eyes were fix'd, but you : 
But now instruct me other joys to prize, 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes. 
Full in my view set all the bright abode, 
And make my soul quit Abelard for God. 

Ah think at least thy flock deserves thy care. 
Plants of thy hand, and children of thy prayer ; 
From the false world in early youth they fled, 
By thee to mountains, wilds, and deserts led. 

^ He was her preceptor in philosophy and divinity. 
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You raised these hallowed walls ^ ; the desert smiled, 

And Paradise was open'd in the Wild. 

No weeping orphan saw his father's stores 

Our shnnes irradiate, or emblaze the floors ; 

No silver saints, by dying misers given, 

Here bribed the i-age of ill-requited Heaven : 

But such plain roofs as piety could raise, 

And only vocal with the Maker's praise. 

In these lone walls (their days' eternal bound) 

These moss-grown domes with spiry turrets crown'd. 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim windows shed a solenm light ; 

Thy eyes diffused a reconciling ray. 

And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. 

But now no face divine contentment wears, 

'TIS all blank sadness, or continual tears. 

See how the force of others' prayers I try, 

(0 pious fraud of amorous charity !) 

But why should I on others' prayers depend ? 

Come thou, my father, brother, husband, friend I 

Ah let thy handmaid, sister, daughter, move. 

And all those tender names in one, thy love ! 

The darksome pines that o'er yon rocks reclined 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. 

The wandering streams that shine between the hills, 

The grots that echo to the tinkling rills. 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees. 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze ; 

No more these scenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid. 

But o'er the twilight groves and dusky caves. 

Long-sounding aisles, and intermingled graves, 

Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 

A death-like silence, and a dread repose : 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene. 

Shades every flower, and darkens every green, 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods. 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 

Yet here for ever, ever must I stay ; 
Sad proof how well a lover can obey ! 
Death, only death, can break the lasting chain ; 
And here, even then, shall my cold dust remain ; 

' He founded the Monastery. 
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Here all its frailties, all its flames resign, 
And wait till 'tis no sin to mix with thine. 

Ah wretch ! believed the spouse of God in vain. 
Confessed within the slave of love and man. 
Assist me, Heaven ! but whence arose that prayer ? 
Sprung it from piety, or from despair 1 
Even here, where frozen chastity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 
Of all affliction taught a lover yet, 
'Tis sure the hardest science to forget ! 
How shall I lose the sin, yet keep the sense 1 
And love the offender, yet detest the ofience ? 
How the dear object from the crime remove, 
Or how distinguish penitence from love ? 
Unequal task ! a passion to resign. 
For hearts so touchM, so pierced, so lost as mine. 
Ere such a soul regains its peaceful state. 
How often must it love, how often hate ! 
How often hope, despair, resent, regret. 
Conceal, disdain, — do all things but forget ! 
But let Heaven seize it, all at once 'tis fired ; 
Not touch'd, but rapt ; not waken'd, but inspired ! 
Oh come ! oh teach me nature to subdue, 
Renounce my love, my life, myself — and you. 
Fill my fond heart with God alone, for he 
Alone can rival, can succeed to thee. 

How happy is the blameless vestal's lot ? 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot : 
Eternal sunshine of the spotless mind I 
Each prayer accepted and each wish resign'd ; 
Labour and rest, that equal periods keep ; 
^ Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep ;" 
Desires composed, affections ever even ; 
Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to heaven. 
Grace shines around her with serenest beams, 
And whispering angels prompt her golden dreams. 
For her the unfading rose of Eden blooms, 
And wings of seraphs shed divine perfumes ; 
For her the Spouse prepares the bridal ring. 
For her white virgins hymeneals sing, 
To sounds of heavenly harps she dies away. 
And melts in visions of eternal day. 

Far other dreams my erring soul employ, 
Far other raptures, of unholy joy : 
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When at the close of each sad, sorrowing day. 
Fancy restores thy image, snatch 'd away. 
I wake : — no more I hear, no more I view, 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 
I call aloud ; it hears not what I say : 
I stretch my empty arms ; it glides away. 
To dream once more I close my willing eyes ; 
Ye soft illusions, dear deceits, arise ; 
Alas, no more ! methinks we wandering go 
Through dreary wastes, and weep each other^s woe, 
Where, round some mouldering tower, pale ivy crec 
And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding o^er the deeps. 
Sudden you mount, you beckon from the skies ; 
Clouds interpose, waves roar, and winds arise. 
I shriek, start up, the same sad prospect find. 
And wake to all the griefs I left behind. 

For thee the fates, severely kind, ordain 
A cool suspense from pleasure and from pain ; 
Thy life a long dead calm of fixM repose ; 
No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows. 
Still as the sea, ere winds were taught to blow, 
Or moving Spirit bade the waters flow ; 
Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiven, 
And mild as opening gleams of promised heaven. 

What scenes appear where'er I turn my view 1 
The dear ideas, where I fly, pursue, 
Rise in the grove, before the altar rise, 
Stain all my soul, and wanton in my eyes. 
I waste the matin lamp in sighs for thee, 
Thy image steals between my God and me, 
Thy voice I seem in every hymn to hear, 
With every bead I drop too soft a tear. 
When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll, 
And swelling organs lift the rising soul. 
One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight. 
Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sight ; 
In seas of flame my plunging soul is drown d. 
While altars blaze, and angels tremble round. 

While prostrate here in humble grief I lie. 
Kind, virtuous drops just gatherinc in my eye. 
While praying, trembling, in the dust I roll, 
And dawning grace is opening on my soul : 
Come, if thou darest, all charming as thou art ! 
Oppose thyself to Heaven ; dispute my heart : 
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Come, with one glance of those deluding eyes 

Blot odt each bright idea of the skies ; 

Take back that grace, those sorrows, and those tears ; 

Take back my fruitless penitence and prayers ; 

Snatch me, just mounting, from the blest abode ; 

Assist the fiends, and tear me from my God ! 

No, fly me, fly me, far as Pole from Pole ; 

Rise Alps between us ! and whole oceans roll ! 

Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me. 

Nor share one pang of all I felt for thee. 

Thy oaths I quit, Uiy memory resign ; 

Forget, renounce me, hate whatever was mine. 

Fair eyes, expressive looks, (which yet I view !) 

Long loved, adored ideas, all adieu ! 

Oh grace serene ! oh virtue heavenly fair ! 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care ! 

Fresh-blooming hope, gay daughter of the sky ! 

And faith, our early immortality ! 

£nter, each mild, each amicable guest'; 

Receive, and wrap me, in eternal rest ! 

See in her cell sad Elo'isa spread. 
Propped on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 
In each low wind methinks a spirit calls. 
And more than echoes talk along the walls. 
Here, as I watch'd the dying lamps around. 
From yonder shrine I heard a hollow sound. 
'^ Come, sister, come ! (it said, or seem'd to s^y) 
Thy place is here, sad sister, come away ; 
Once like thyself, I trembled, wept, and pray'd, 
Love's victim then, though now a sainted maid : 
But all is calm in this eternal sleep ; 
Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep. 
Even superstition loses every fear : 
For God, not man, absolves our frailties here." 
I come, I come ! prepare your roseate bowers, 
Celestial palms, and ever-blooming flowers. 
Thither, where sinners may have rest, I go. 
Where flames refined in breasts seraphic glow : 
Thou, Abelard ! the last sad office pay. 
And smooth my passage to the realms of day : 
See my lips tremble, and my eyeballs roll. 
Watch my last breath, and catch my flying soul ! 
Ah no — ^in sacred vestments may'st thou stand, 
The hallow'd taper trembling in thy hand. 
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Present the cross before my lifted eye, 
Teach me at once, and learn of me, to die* 
Ah then, thy once-loved £loisa see ! 
It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 
See from my cheek the transient roses fly ! 
See the last sparkle languish in my eye 1 
Till every motion, pulse, and breath be o'er ; 
And even my Abelard be loved no more. 
Death all-eloquent ! you only prove 
What dust we dote on, when 'tis man we love. 

Then too, when fate shall thy fair frame destroy^ 
When other worlds shall all thy thoughts employ. 
In trance ecstatic may thy pangs be drown'd. 
Bright clouds descend, and angels watch thee roond, 
From opening skies may streaming glories shine, 
And saints embrace thee with a love like mine. 

May one kind grave ^ unite each hapless name. 
And graft my love immortal on thy fame ! 
Then, ages hence, when all my woes are o'er. 
When this rebellious heart shall beat no more ; 
If ever chance two wandering lovers brings 
To Paraclete's white walls and silver springs, 
O'er the pale marble shall they join their heads ; 
And drink the falling tears each other sheds ; 
Then sadly say, with mutual pity moved, 
"Oh may we never love as these have loved !" 
From the full choir when loud hosannas rise, 
And swell the pomp of dreadful sacrifice, 
Amid that scene if some relenting eye 
Glance on the stone where our cold relics lie. 
Devotion's self shall steal a thought from heaven. 
One human tear shall drop, and be forgiven. 
And sure if fate some future bard shall join 
In sad similitude of griefs to mine, 
Condemn'd whole years in absence to deplore. 
And image charms he must behold no more ; 
Such if there be, who loves so long, so well ; 
Let him our sad, our tender story tell ; 
The well-sung woes will soothe my pensive ghost ; 
He best can paint 'em who shall feel 'em most. 

» Abelard and Elolsa were interred in fhe same grave, or in mommientB 
adjoining, in the monastery of the Paraclete: he died in the year 1142, 
she in 1163. 



TRANSLATIONS AND IMITATIONS. 
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Th£ Mlowinff Tranfllations were selected from many others done by 
the Author in his youth ; for the most part indeed hut a sort of Exerciiest 
iviule he was improving himself in the languages, and carried by his early 
bent to Poetry to perform them rather in verse than prose. Mr. Dryden's 
FMes came out by that time, which occasioned the translations from 
Chauoer. They were first separately printed in the Miscellanies by 
J. TonsoQ and B. Lintot, and afterwurds collected in the quarto edition of 
1717. The JmUations qf English Authors^ which are added at the end, 
were dene as early, some of them at fourteen or fifteen years old; but 
having also got into Miscellanies, we have put them here together to 
complete this Juvemle volume. 



THE TEMPLE OF FAME. 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR MDCCXI. 

Thb hint of the following piece was taken from Chaucer's Hotise of 
Fcane. The design is in a manner entirely altered, the descriptions and 
most of the particular thoughts my own : yet I could not sufi'er it to 
be printed without this acknowledgment. Ine reader who would com- 
pare this with Chaucer, may begin with his third Book of Famct there 
bcdng nothing in the two first books that answers to their title : wherever 
any hint is taken from him, the passage itself is set down in the 
marginal notes. 

In that soft season °, when descending show'rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flow'rs ; 
When opening buds salute the welcome day, 
And earth relenting feels the genial ray ; 
As balmy sleep had charmed my cares to rest, 
And love itself was banish'd from my breast, 
(What time the mom mysterious visions brings, 
While purer slumbers spread their golden wings) 

* This poem is introduced in the manner of the Frovenfal poets, whose 
works were for the most part visions, or pieces of imagination, and 
constantly descriptive. From these Petrarch and Chaucer frequently 
borrow the idea of their poems. See the Trianfi of the former, and the 
Dream, Flower and the Lea/f &c. of the latter. The Author of this 
tiierelbre chose the same sort of exordium. 
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A train of phantoms in wild order rose, 
And joinM, this intellectual scene compose. 

I stood, methought, betwixt earth, seas, and skies 
The whole creation open to my eyes : 
In air self-balanced hung the globe below. 
Where mountains rise, and circling oceans flow ; 
Here naked rocks and empty wastes were seen, 
There towery cities, and the forests green ; 
Here sailing ships delight tlie wandering eyes ; 
There trees and intermingled temples rise : 
Now a clear sun the shining scene displays, 
The transient landscape now in clouds decays. 

0*er the wide prospect as I gazed around. 
Sudden I heard a wild promiscuous sound, 
Like broken thunders that at distance roar. 
Or billows murmuring on the hollow shore : 
Then gazing up, a glorious pile beheld. 
Whose towering summit ambient clouds conceal'd. 
High on a rock of ice the structure lay. 
Steep its ascent, and slippery was the way p ; 
The wondrous rock like Parian marble shone, 
And seem'd, to distant sight, of solid stone. 
Inscriptions here •* of various names I view'd. 
The greater part by hostile time subdued ; 

These verses are hinted from fhe following of Chaucer, Book ii. 

" Tho' beheld I fields and plains, 
Now hills, and now mountains. 
Now yaleis, and now forestes. 
And now unneth great bestes, 
Now rivers, now citees, 
Now towns, now great trees. 
Now shippes saylmg in the sees.'* 

p Chaucer's third book of Fame. 

" It stood upon so high a rook. 
Higher standeth none in Spayne — 
What manner stone this rock was. 
For it was like a lymed glass. 
But that it shone full more clere ; 
But of what congeled matere 
It was, I niste redily ; 
But at the last espied I, 
And found that it was every dele, 
A rock of ise, and not of stele." 

1 " Tho' saw I all the hill y-grave 
With famous folkes names fele, 
That had been in much wele 
And her fames wide y-blow ; 
But well unneth might I know 
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Yet wide was spread their fame in ages past, 
And poets once had promised they should last. 
Some fresh engraved appeared of wits renowned ; 
I look'd again, nor could their trace be found. 
Critics I saw, that other names deface, 
And fix their own, with labour, in their place : 
Their own, like others, soon their place resign'd. 
Or disappeared, and left the first behind. 
Nor was the work impaired by storms alone ', 
But felt the approaches of too warm a sun ; 
For fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excess of praise. 
Yet part no injuries ' of heaven could feel. 
Like crystal faithful to the graving steel : 
The rock's high summit, in the temple's shade, 
Nor heat could melt, nor beating storm invade. 
Their names inscribed unnumber'd ages past 
From time's first birth, with time itself snail last ; 
These ever new, nor subject to decays, 
Spread, and grow brighter with the length of days. 
So Zembla's rocks (the beauteous work of frost) 
Rise white in air, and glitter o'er the coast ; 
Pale suns, unfelt, at distance roll away. 
And on the impassive ice the lightnings play ; 



Any letters for to rede 
Their names by, for out of drede 
They weren almost off-thawen so, 
That of the letters one or two 
Were molte away of every name. 
So unfunoos was woze her fame ; 
Batmen said what may ever last." 

' "Tho* gan I in myne harte cast. 
That uiey were molte away for heate, 
And not away with stormes beate." 

• " For on that other side I sey 
Of that hill which northward ley, 
How it was written fall of names 
Of folke, that had afore great fames. 
Of old time, and yet they were 
As fresh as men had written hem there 
The self day, or that hoore 
That I on hem gan to ^ore : 
But well I wiste what it made ; 
It was conserved with the shade 
(All the writing that I sye) 
Of the castle that stoode on high, 
And stood in so cold a place. 
That heat might it not deface." 

H 2 
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Eternal snows the growing mass supply, 

Till the bright mountains prop the incumbent sky : 

As Atlas fix*d, each hoary pile appears, 

The gathered winter of a thousand years. 

On this foundation Fame's high temple stands ; 

Stupendous pile ! not reared by mortal hands. 

Whate'er proud Rome or artful Greece beheld, 

Or elder Babylon, its frame excell'd. 

Four faces had the dome *, and ev'ry face 

Of various structure, but of equal grace : 

Four brazen gates, on columns lifted high. 

Salute the different quarters of the sky. 

Here fabled chiefs in darker ages bom, 

Or worthies old, whom arms or arts adorn, 

Who cities raised, or tamed a monstrous race. 

The walls in venerable order grace. 

Heroes in animated marble frown. 

And legislators seem to think in stone. 

Westward, a sumptuous frontispiece appeared, 
On Doric pillars of white marble rear'd, 
Crown'd with an architrave of antique mould, 
And sculpture rising on the roughen'd gold. 
In shaggy spoils here Theseus was beheld. 
And Perseus dreadful with Minerva's shield : 
There great Alcides "^ stooping with his toil. 
Rests on his club, and holds the Hesperian spoil. 
Here Orpheus sings ; trees moving to the sound 
Start from their roots, and form a shade around : 
Amphion there the loud-creating lyre 
Strikes, and beholds a sudden Thebes aspire ! 
Cithseron's echoes answer to his call. 
And half the mountain rolls into a wall : 
There might you see the lengthening spires ascend, 
The domes swell up, and widening arches bend, 
The growing towers, like exhalations rise. 
And the huge columns heave into the skies. 



t The Temple is described to be square, the four fronts with open gates 
facing the different quarters of the world, as an intimation that all nations 
of the earth may alike be received into it. The western fi*ont is of Gredan 
architecture : the Doric order was peculiarly sacred to heroes and 
worthies. Those whose statues are after mentioned, were the first names 
of old Greece in arms and arts. 

« This figure of Hercules is drawn with an eye to the position of the 
famous statue of Famese. 
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The eastern front was glorious to behold, 
With diamond flaming, and barbaric gold. 
There Ninns shone, who spread the Assyrian fame, 
And the great founder of the Persian name ^ : 
There in long robes the royal Magi stand, 
GJrave Zoroaster waves the circling wand, 
The sage Chaldeans robed in white appeared. 
And Brachmans, deep in desert woods revered. 
These stopp'd the moon, and caird the unbodied shades 
To midnight banquets in the glimmering glades ; 
Made visionary fabrics round them rise. 
And airy spectres skim before their eyes ; 
Of talismans and sigils knew the power. 
And careful watch 'd the planetary hour. 
Superior, and alone, Confricius ^ stood. 
Who taught that useful science, to be good. 

But on the south, a long majestic race 
Of Egjrpt's priests* the gilded niches grace. 
Who measured earth, described the starry spheres. 
And traced the long records of lunar years. 
High on his car Sesostris struck my view. 
Whom sceptred slaves in golden harness drew : 
His hands a bow and pointed javelin hold ; 
His giant limbs are arm'd in scales of gold. 
Between the statues obelisks were placed. 
And the leam'd walls with hierogl)rphics graced. 

Of Gothic structure was the northern side ^, 
O'erwrought with ornaments of barbarous pride : 

* Gyms was the beginning of the Fenian, as Ninus was of the Assyrian 
mooarehT. The Magi and Chaldeans (the chief of whom was Zoroaster) 
employea their studies upon mag^c and astrology, which was in a manner 
almost all the learning of the andent Asian people. We have scarce any 
aoooont of a moral philosopher except Comucius, the great lawgiver of 
tiM Cbinese, who lived about two thousand years ago. 

* Ocrngfotzee, his real name, flourished about two thousand three 
hundred years ^o. He taught justice, obedience to parents, humility, 
and unlveraal b^evolence : and he practised these virtues, when first 
minister, and when reduced to poverty and exile. His family still exists 
in China, and is honoured and respected. 

* Hie learning of the old Egyptian priests consisted for the most part in 
geometry and astronomy : they also preserved the history of their nation. 
Their greatest hero upon record is Sesostris, whose actions and conquests 
mi^ be seen at large in Diodorus, &c. He is said to have caused the 
kingB he vanquished to draw him in his chariot. The posture of his statue, 
in uieee verses, is correspondent to the description which Herodotus gives 
of one of them remaining in his own time. 

7 Hie architecture is agreeable to that part of the world. The learning 
of ^bB xunthem nations kiy more obscure than that of the rest ; Zamolxis 
the disdple of Pythagoras, who taught the immortally of the soul to 
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There huge Colosses rose, with trophies crown'd, 

And Runic characters were graved around.. 

There sat Zamolxis with erected eyes, 

And Odin here in mimic trances dies. 

There on rude iron columns, smear'd with blood, 

The horrid forms of Scythian heroes stood, 

Druids and bards ' (their once loud harps unstrung) 

And youths that died to be by poets sung. 

These and a thousand more of doubtful fame. 

To whom old fables gave a lasting name. 

In ranks adom*d the temple's outward face ; 

The wall in lustre *■ and effect like glass, 

Which o'er each object casting various dyes. 

Enlarges some, and others multiplies : 

Nor void of emblem was the mystic wall, 

For thus romantic fame increases all. 

The temple shakes, the sounding gates unfold, 
Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold : 
Raised on a thousand pillars, wreathed around 
With laurel foliage, and with eagles crown'd : 
Of bright, transparent beryl were the walls, 
The friezes gold, and gold the capitals : 
As heaven with stars, the roof with jewels glows. 
And ever-living lamps depend in rows. 
Full in the passage of eacn spacious gate. 
The sage historians in white garments wait ; 
Graved o*er their seats the form of Time was found, 
His scythe reversed, and both his pinions bound. 
Within stood heroes, who through loud alarms 
In bloody fields pursued renown in aims. 
High on a throne with trophies charged, I viewed 
The youth that all things but himself subdued^; 

the Scythians. Odin, or Woden, was the great legislator and hwo of Hub 
Qoths. They tell us of him, that, being subject to fits, he persuaded 
his followers, that during those trances he received inspirations, tnan. 
whence he dictated his laws ; he is said to have been the inyentor of tibe 
Runic characters. 

* These were the priests and poets of those people, so celebrated fbr 
their sava^ -virtue. Those heroic barbarians accounted it a dtdionour to 
die in their beds, and rushed on to certain death in the prospect (tf an 
after-life, and for the glory of a song fh)m their bards in pndae of ^eir 
actions. 

» " It shone lighter than glass. 

And made well more than it was, 

As kind of thing Fame is." 

<> Alexander the Great; the tiara was the crown peculiar to flie Asian 
princes ; his desire to be thought the son of Jupiter Ammon eanaed hfan to 
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His feet on sceptres and tiaras trod, 
And his homM head belied the Libyan god. 
There Csesar, graced with both Minervas, shone ; 
Caesar, the world *s great master, and his own ; 
Unmoved, superior still in every state, 
And scarce detested in his country's fate. 
But chief were those, who not for empire fought. 
But with their toils their people's safety bought : 
High o'er the rest Epaminondas stood ; 
Timoleon, glorious in his brother's blood *^; 
Bold Scipio, saviour of the Roman state ; 
Great in his triumphs, in retirement great ; 
And wise Aurelius, in whose well-taught mind 
With boundless power unbounded virtue join'd. 
His own strict judge, and patron of mankind. 

Much-suffering heroes next their honours claim, 
Those of less noisy and less guilty fame. 
Fair Virtue's silent train : supreme of these 
Here ever shines the godlike Socrates : 
He whom ungrateful Athens'* could expel. 
At all times just, but when he sign'd the shell : 
Here his abode the martyr'd Phocion ** claims. 
With Agis, not the last of Spartan names : 
Unconquer'd Cato shows the wound he tore. 
And Brutus his ill genius meets no more. 

But in the centre of the hallow'd choir'. 
Six pompous colunms o'er the rest aspire' ; 

wear the honu of that god, and to represent the same upon his coins ; 
which was oontiniied by several of his successors. 

e Timoleon had saved the life of his brother Tlmophanes in the battle 
between ^e Aigives and Corinthians ; bat afterwards killed him when he 
afTected the tyranny, preferring his duty to his oomitry to all the obliga- 
tions of blood. 

* Aristides, who for his great integrity was distinguished by the appella- 
tion of the Ju9t, When his countrymen would have banished him by the 
ostradam,' where it was the custom for every man to sign the name of the 
person be voted to exile in an oyster-shell, a peasant, who could not write, 
came to Ariatides to do it for him, who readily signed his own name. 

■ Who, v^ien about to drink the hemlock, charged his son to forgive his 
enemies, and not revenge his death on those Athenians who had decreed it. 

' In ^bB nddst of the Temple, nearest the throne of Fame, are placed the 
greatest names in learning of all antiquity. These are described in such 
attitudes as express their different characters : the columns on which they 
are raised are adorned with sculptures, taken from the most striking 
sutjects of their works; which sculpture bears a resemblance, in its 
man«<w and character, to the manner and character of their writings. 

f <* From the dees many a piUere, 

Of metal that shone not full dere, &c. 
Upon a pUlere saw I stonde 
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Around the shrine itself of Fame they stand, 
Hold the chief honours, and the fane command. 
High on the first, the mighty Homer shone ^ ; 
Eternal adamant composed his throne ; 
Father of verse, in holy fillets drest, 
His silver beard waved gently o'er his breast ; 
Tho' blind, a boldness in his looks appears : 
In years he seem'd, but not impair'd by years. 
The wars of Troy were round the pillar seen : 
Here fierce Tydides wounds the C)rprian Queen ; 
Here Hector glorious from Patroclus' fall, 
Here dragg'd in triumph round the Trojan wall : 
Motion and life did every part inspire. 
Bold was the work, and proved the master's fire ; 
A strong expression most he seem'd to affect. 
And here and there disclosed a brave neglect. 

A golden column next in rank appear'd* 
On which a shrine of purest gold was rear'd ; 
Finish'd the whole, and labour'd ev'ry part. 
With patient touches of unwearied art : 



That was of lede and iron fine, 

Him of the sect Saturnine, 

The Ebraicke Josephus the old, &o. 

Upon an iron piller strong, 
That painted was all endlong. 
With tiger's blood in every place, 
The Tholosan that hight Stace, 
That bare of Thebes np the name," &c. 

•» " Full wonder hye on a pillere 
Of iron, he the great Omer, 
And with him Dares and Titus," &c. 

> " There saw I stand on a pillere 
That was of tinned iron cleere. 
The Latin poet Virgyle, 
That hath bore up of a great while 
The fame of pious .£neas. 

And next him on a pillere was 
Of copper, Venus' clerk Ovide, 
That hath sowen wondrous wide 
The great god of Love's fame — 

Tho saw I on a pillere bv 
Of iron wrought full sternly 
The great poet Dan Lucan, 
That on his shoulders bore up then 
As hye as that I might see. 
The fame of Julius and Fompee. 

And next him on a pillere stode 
Of sulphur, like as he were wodc, 
Dan Claudian, sothe for to tell. 
That bare up all the fisune of hell," &c. 
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The Mantnan there in sober triumph sate, 
CoD^osed his posture, and his looks sedate ; 
On Homer still he fix'd a reverend eye, 
Great without pride, in modest majesty. 
In living sculpture on the sides were spread 
The Latian wars, and haughty Tumus dead ; 
Eliza stretch'd upon the funeral pyre, 
^neas bending with his aged sire : 
Troy flamed in burning gold, and o'er the throne 
Arms and thb man in golden ciphers shone. 

Four swans sustain a car of silver bright^. 
With heads advanced, and pinions stretch'd for flight : 
Here, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And seem'd to labour with the inspiring god. 
Across the harp a careless hand he flings. 
And boldly sinks into the sounding strings. 
The figured games of Greece the column grace, 
Neptune and Jove survey the rapid race. 
The youths hang o'er the chariots as they run ; 
The fiery steeds seem starting from the stone ; 
The chajnpions in distorted postures threat ; 
And all appear'd irregularly great. 

Here happy Horace tuned the Ausonian lyre 
To sweeter sounds, and temper'd Pindar's fire : 
Pleased with AIcsbus' manly rage to infuse 
The softer spirit of the Sapphic muse*'. 

i Pindar, being seated in a chariot, alludes to the chariot-races he 
celebrated in the Grecian games. The swans are emblems of i>oetry, their 
soaring posture intimates tiie sublimity and activity of bds genius. Neptune 
presided over the Isthmian, and Jupiter over the Olympian games. 

k This expresses the mixed character of the odes of Horace : the second 
of these verses alludes to that line of his, 

" Spiritum Graiffi tenuem camosnee." 

As another which follows, to 

'*Ex^ monumentom cere i)erennius." 

The action of the doves hints at a passage in the fourth ode of his third 
book: 

** Me fabuloesB Vulture in Appulo, 
Altricis extra limen Apulise, 
Ludo fatigatumque somno, 
Fronde nov& puerum palumbes 

Tex6re ; mirum quod foret omnibus. . . 

T7t tuto ab atris corpore viperis 
Dormirem et ursis ; ut premerer 8acr& 
Lauroque coUat&qne myrto, 
Non sine Dls animosus Indians." 

Which may be thus Englished : — 

<* While yet a child, I chanced to stray, 
And in a desert sleeping lay; 
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The polish'd pillar different sculptures grace ; 
A work outlasting monumental brass. 
Here smiling loves and bacchanals appear. 
The Julian star, and great Augustus here. 
The doves that round the infant poet spread 
Myrtles and bays, hung hovering o'er his head. 

Here in a shrine that cast a dazzling light, 
Sate fix'd in thought the mighty Stagirite ; 
His sacred head a radiant zodiac crown'd, 
And various animals his sides surround ; 
His piercing eyes, erect, appear to view 
Superior worlds, and look all nature through. 

With equal rays immortal Tully shone. 
The Roman rostra deck'd the consul's throne : 
Gathering his flowing robe, he seem'd to stand 
In act to speak, and graceful stretch 'd his hand. 
Behind, Rome's genius waits with civic crowns, 
And the great father of his country owns. 

These massy columns in a circle rise. 
O'er which a pompous dome invades the skies : 
Scarce to the top I stretch'd my aching sight. 
So large it spread, and swelPd to such a height. 
Full in the midst proud Fame's imperial seat 
With jewels blazed, magnificently great ; 
The vivid emeralds there revive the eye, 
The flaming rubies show their sanguine dye, 
Bright azure rays from lively sapphires stream, 
And lucid amber casts a golden gleam. 
With various-colour'd light the pavement shone. 
And all on fire appeared the glowing throne, 
The dome's high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. 
When on the goddess first I cast my sight*. 
Scarce seem'd her stature of a cubit's height ; 

The savage race withdrew, nor dared 

To touch the Muses* future hard ; 

But Cj'therea*8 gentle dove 
Myrtles and hays around me spread, 
And crown'd your infant poet's head. 

Sacred to Music and to love." 

1 " Methought that she was so lite, 
That the length of a cuhite 
Was longer than she seemed he ; 
But thus soon in a while she, 
Herself tho' wonderly straight. 
That with her feet she the earm reight, 
And with her head she touchyd hearn." 
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Bat swell'd to larger size, the more I gazed, 
Till to the roof her towering front she raised. 
With her, the temple every moment grew, 
And ampler vistas open'd to my view: 
Upward the columns shoot, the roofs ascend, 
And arches widen, and long aisles extend. 
Such was her form as ancient hards have told. 
Wings raise her arms, and wings her feet infold ; 
A thousand husy tongues the goddess hears. 
And thousand open eyes, and thousand listening ears. 
Beneath, in order ranged, the tuneful Nine" 
(Her virgin handmaids) still attend the shrine : 
With eyes on Fame for ever fix'd, they sing ; 
For fame they raise the voice, and tune the string ; 
With time's first hirth began the heavenly lays, 
And last, eternal, through the length of days. 

Around these wonders as I cast a look". 
The trumpet sounded, and the Temple shook. 
And all the nations, summoned at the call, 
From different quarters fill the crowded hall : 
Of various tongues the mingled sounds were heard. 
In various garbs promiscuous throngs appear'd ; 
Thick as the bees, that with the spring renew 
Their flowery toils, and sip the fragrant dew. 
When the wing'd colonies first tempt the sky. 
O'er dusky fields and shaded waters fly. 
Or settling, seize the sweets the blossoms yield. 
And a low murmur runs along the field. 
Millions of suppliant crowds the shrine attend, 
And all degrees before the goddess bend ; 
The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the sage, 
And boasting youth, and narrative old age. 

x* ** I heard about her throne y-sung 
That all the palays walls rung, 
So sung the mighty Muse, she 
That cleped is Calliope, 
And her seven sisters eke." 

n " I heard a noise approchen blive, 
That far'd as bees done in a hive, 
Against her time of out fljing ; 
Bight such a manere murmuring, 
For all the world it seemed me. 
Tho gan I look about and see 
That there came entring into th' haU, 
A right great company withal ; 
And that of sundry regions, 
Of all kind of oonditians," &o. 
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Their pleas were diiFerent, their request the same : 

For good and bad alike are fond of fame. 

Some she disgraced, and some with honours crown'd" 

Unlike successes equal merits found. 

Thus her blind sister, fickle Fortune, reigns, 

And, undisceming, scatters crowns and chains. 

First at the shrine the learned world appear, 
And to the goddess thus prefer their prayer. 
Long have we sought to instruct and please mankind, 
With studies pale, with midnight vigils blind ; 
But thank'd by few, rewarded yet by none, 
We here appeal to thy superior throne : 
On wit and learning the just prize bestow, 
For fame is all we must expect below. 

The goddess heard, and bade the muses raise 
The golden trumpet of eternal praise : 
From pole to pole the winds diffuse the sound, 
That fills the circuit of the world around ; 
Not all at once, as thunder breaks the cloud ; 
The notes at first were rather sweet than loud : 
By just degrees they every moment rise, 
Fill the wide earth, and gain upon the skies. 
At every breath were balmy odours shed. 
Which still grew sweeter as they wider spread ; 
Less fragrant scents the unfolding rose exhales, 
Or spices breathing in Arabian gales. 

Next these the good and just^, an awful train, 
Thus on their knees address the sacred fane. 

*' And some of them she granted sone, 
And some she warned well and fair, 
And some she granted the contrair — 
Sight as her sister dame Fortmie 
Is wont to serve in commune." 

p "Tho came the third companye, 
And gan up to the dees to hye, 
And down on knees they fell anone, 
And saiden : We been CTerichone 
Folke tliat han full truely 
Deserved fame right fully, 
And prayen you it might be knowe 
Sight asit is, and forth blowe. 

I grant, quoth she, for now we list 
That your good works shall be wist. 
And yet ye shall have better loos, 
Sight in despite of all your foos, 
Tlmn worthy is, and that anone. 
Let now (quoth she) thy tnmip gone— 
And certes all the breath that went 
Out of his trump's mouth smel'd 
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Since liying virtue is with envy cursed, 
And the hest men are treated like the worst, 
Do thou, just goddess, call our merits forth. 
And give each deed the exact intrinsic worth. 
Not with bare justice shall your act be crown'd, 
(Said Fame,) but high above desert renown'd : 
Let foHer notes the applauding world amaze, 
And the loud clarion labour in your praise. 

This band dismissed, behold another crowd '^ 
Preferr'd the same request, and lowly bow'd ; 
The constant tenour of whose well-spent days 
No less deserved a just return of praise. 
But straight the direfal trump of slander sounds ; 
Through the big dome the doubling thunder bounds ; 
Loud as the burst of cannon rends the skies, 
The dire report through every region flies. 
In every ear incessant rumours rung. 
And gathering scandals grew on every tonsue. 
From the black trumpet's'* rusty concave broke 
Sulphureous flames, and clouds of rolling smoke : 
The poisonous vapour blots the parple skies. 
And withers all before it as it flies. 

A troop came next, who crowns and armour wore, 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore : 
For thee, (they cried,) amidst alarms and strife, 
We sail'd in tempests down the stream of life ; 
For thee whole nations filled with flames and blood. 
And swam to empire through the purple flood. 
Those ills we dared, thy inspiration own, 
What virtue seem'd, was done for thee alone. 
Ambitious fools ! (the queen replied, and frown 'd,) 

Ab men a pot of baume held 
Among a basket full of roees " 

4 " Therewithal there came anone. 
Another huge companye. 
Of good folke. . . . 
What did this Eolus, but he 
Tooke out his trump of brass, 
That fouler than the devil was : 
And (ran this trump for to blowe, 
As all the world should overthrowe. 
Throughout every regione 
Went this foul trumpet's soune. 
Swift as a pellet out of a g^unne, 
When fire is in the x>owder runne. 
And such a smoke gan out wende, 
Out of the fool trumpet 8 ende,"--&c. 
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Be all your acts in dark oblivion drown'd ; 
There sleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone, 
Your statues moulder'd, and your names unknown I 
A sudden cloud straight snatched them from my sight, 
And each majestic phantom sunk in night. 

Then came the smallest tribe I yet had seen'; 
Plain was their dress, and modest was their mien. 
Great idol of mankind ! we neither claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame ! 
But safe in deserts from the applause of men, 
Would die unheard of, as we lived unseen. 
'Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight 
Those acts of goodness, which themselves requite* 
let us still the secret joy partake. 
To follow virtue even for virtue's sake. 

And live there men, who slight immortal fame 1 
Who then with incense shall adore our name ? 
But mortals ! know, 'tis still our greatest pride 
To blaze those virtues, which the good would hide. 
Rise ! Muses, rise ! add all your tuneful breath, 
These must not sleep in darkness and in death. 
She said : in air the trembling music floats. 
And on the winds triumphant swell the notes : 
So soft, though high, so loud, and yet so clear. 
Even listening angels lean'd from heaven to hear : 



' " I saw anone the fifth route, 
That to this lady gan loute, 
And down on knees anone to fall. 
And to her they besoughten all. 
To hiden their good works eke. 
And said, they yeve not a leke 
For no fame ne such renowne ; 
For they for contemplacyoune. 
And Goddes love had it wrought, 
Neof fame would they ought. 
What, quoth she, and be ye wood T 
And ween ye for to do good, 
And for to have it of no fame ? 
Have ye despite to have my name ? 
Nay ye shall lien everichone : 
Blowe thy trump, and that anone 
(Quoth she) thou Bolus, I hote, 
And ring these folks works by rote. 
That all the world may of it heare ; 
And he gan blow their loos so clear, 
In his golden elarioune. 
Through the world went the soune, 
All so kindly, and eke so soft. 
That their fame was blown dM.** 
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To farthest shores the ambrosial spirit flies, 
Sweet to ihe world, and grateful to the skies. 

Next these a youthful train their vows express'd". 
With feathers crown 'd, with gay embroidery dress'd ; 
Hither, they cried, direct your eyes, and see 
The men of pleasure, dress, and gallantry ; 
Ours is the place at banquets, balls, and plays, 
Sprightly our nights, polite are all our days ; 
Courts we frequent, where 'tis our pleasing care 
To pay due visits, and address the fair : 
In fact, 'tis true, no nymph we could persuade. 
But still in fancy yanquish'd every maid ! 
Of unknown duchesses wild tales we tell. 
Yet, would the world believe us, all were well. 
The prize let others have, and we the name. 
And what we want in fact, accord in fame. 

The Queen assents, the trumpet rends the skies. 
And at each blast a lady's honour dies. 

Pleased with the strange success, vast numbers press 'd 
Around the shrine, and made the same request : 
What ! you (she cried) unleam'd in arts to please. 
Slaves to yourselves, and even fatigued with ease. 
Who lose a length of undeserving days. 
Would you usurp the lover's dear-bought praise ? 
To just contempt, ye vain pretenders, fall, 
The people's fable, and the scorn of all. 
Straight the black clarion sends a horrid sound, 
Loud laughs burst out, and bitter scoffs fly round, 
Whispers are heard, with taunts reviling loud. 
And scornful hisses run through all the crowd. 

Last, those who boast of mighty mischiefs done', 
£nslave their country, or usurp a throne ; 
Or who their glory's dire foundation laid 
On sovereigns ruin'd, or on friends betray 'd ; 
Calm, thinking villains, whom no faith could fix, 
Of crooked counsels and dark politics ; 
Of these a gloomy tribe surround the throne, 

■ The reader might compare these twenty-eight lines following, which 
contain the same matter, with eighty-four of Chaucer, beginning thus : 

" Tho came the sixth companye, 
And gan faste to Fame cry," &c. 

being too prolix to be here inserted. 

t «( Tho came another companye 
. That had y-done the treachery,'* &c. 
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And beg to make the immortal treasons known. 
The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire, 
With sparks, that seem'd to set the world on fire. 
At the dread sound, pale mortals stood aghast, 
And startled nature trembled with the blast. 

This having heard and seen", some power unknown 
Straight changed the scene, and snatch'd me from the throne. 
Before my view appeared a structure fair, 
Its site uncertain, if in earth or air ; 
With rapid motion tum'd the mansion round ; 
With ceaseless noise the ringing walls resound ; 
Not less in number were the spacious doors, 
Than leaves on trees, or sands upon the shores ; 
Which still unfolded stand, by night, by day, 
Pervious to winds, and open every way. 
As flames by nature to the skies ascend^. 
As weighty bodies to the centre tend. 
As to the sea returning rivers roll. 
And the touch'd needle trembles to the pole ; 
Hither, as to their proper place, arise 
All various sounds from earth, and seas, and skies. 
Or spoke aloud, or whisper'd in the ear ; 
Nor ever silence, rest, or peace, is here. 

> The Boene here changres from the Temple of Fame to that of Romoor, 
which is ahnost entirely Chaucer's. The partioulars follow : 

" Tho saw I stonde in a valey. 
Under the castle fast by 
A house, that Domus Dedali 
That Labyrinthus deped is, 
Nas made so wonderly I wis, 
Ne half so queintly y-wrought ; 
And evermo as swift as thought. 
This queint house about went. 
That never more it still stent— 
And eke this house hath of entrees 
As many as leaves are on trees 
In summer, when they ben grene ; 
And in the roof yet men may sene 
A thousand hoels and well mo, 
To letten the soune out go ; 
And by day in every tide 
Ben all the doors open wide. 
And by night each one unshet ; 
No porter is there one to let, 
No mannei tydings in to pace : 
Ke never rest is in that place." 

V This thought is transferred hither out of the third book of Fame, where 
it takes up no less than one hundred and twmty verses, b^^nning ttios : 



(( 



Geffhiy, thou wottest well this,** &o. 
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As on the smooth expanse of ciystal lakes 
The sinking stone at first a circle makes ; 
The trembling surface by the motion stirr'd^ 
Spreads in a second circle, then a third ; 
Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 
Fill all the watery plain, and to the margin dance : 
Thus every voice and sound, when first they break. 
On neighbouring air a soft impression make ; 
Another ambient circle then they move ; 
That, in its turn, impels the next above ; 
Through undulating air the sounds are sent, 
And spread o'er all the fluid element. 

There various news I heard'' of love and strife. 
Of peace and war, health, sickness, death, and life. 
Of loss and gain, of famine and of store, 
Of storms at sea, and travels on the shore, 
Of prodigies, and portents seen in air, 
Of fires and plagues, and stars with blazing hair, 
Of turns of fortune, changes in the state, 
The fall of favourites, projects of the great, 
Of old mismanagements, taxations new : 
All neither whoUy false, nor wholly true. 

Above, below, without, within, around*. 
Confused, unnumbefd multitudes are found, 

<', "Of werres, of peace, of marriages, 
Of rest, of labour, of voyages. 
Of abode, of dethe, and of life, 
Of love and hate, accord and strife, 
OrioBS, of lore, and of -winnings. 
Of hele, of sictaiess, and lessings. 
Of divers transmutations 
Of estates and eke of regions, 
Of trust, of drede, of jealousy. 
Of wit, of winning, and of folly. 
Of good, or bad government. 
Of fire, and of divers accident." 

' " But such a grete congregation 
Of folke as I saw roam about. 
Some within, and some without, 
Was never seen, ne shall be eft — 

And every wight that I saw there 
Bowned everich in other's ear 
A new tyding privily. 
Or else he told it openly 
Bight thus, and said, Know'st not thou 
That is betide to-night now t 
No, quoth he, tell me what? 
And then he told him this and that, &c. 

-Thus north and south 

Went every tiding fro mouth to mouth,. 
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Who pass, repass, adyance, and glide away ; 
Hosts raised by fear, and phantoms of a day : 
Astrologers, that fature fates foreshew, 
Projectors, quacks, and lawyers not a few ; 
And priests, and party-zealots, numerous bands 
With home-bom lies, or tales from foreign lands ; 
Each talk'd aloud, or in some secret place, 
And wild impatience stared in every face. 
The fljdng rumours gather'd as they roll'd, 
Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told ; 
And all who told it added something new, 
And all who heard it, made enlargements too ; 
In every ear it spread, on every tongue it grew. 
Thus flying east and west, and nort£ and south, 
News traveled with increase from mouth to mouth. 
So from a spark, that kindled first by chance. 
With gathering force the quickening flames advance ; 
Till to the clouds their curling heads aspire, 
And towers and temples sink in floods of fire. 

When thus ripe lies are to perfection sprang, 
Full grown, and fit to grace a mortal tongue, 
Through thousand vents, impatient, forth they flow, 
And rush in millions on the world below. 
Fame sits aloft, and points them out their course, 
Their date determines, and prescribes their force : 
Some to remain, and some to perish soon ; 
Or wane and wax alternate like the moon. 
Around, a thousand winged wonders fly. 
Borne by the trumpet's blast, and scattered through the sky. 

There, at one passage, oft you might survey y, 
A lie and truth contending for the way ; 
And long 'twas doubtful, both so closely pent. 
Which first should issue through the narrow vent : 
At last agreed, together out they fly, 
Inseparable now, the truth and lie ; 

And that encreaaing evermo, 
As fire is wont to quicken and go 
From a sparkle sprong amiss, 
Till all. the citee hrent up is.'* 

7 "And sometime I saw there at onoe, 
A lesing and a sad sooth saw 
That gonnen at adventure draw 
Out of a window forth to pace — 
And no man, be he ever so wrothe, 
Shall have one of these two, but bothe^** &e. 
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The strict companions are for ever join'd, 

And this or that nnmix'd, no mortal e'er shall find. 

While thus I stood % intent to see and hear, 
One came, methou^ht, and whispered in my ear : 
What conld thus high thy rash ambition raise ? 
Art thou, fond youlh, a candidate for praise ? 

'Tis trae, said I, not void of hopes I came, 
For who so fond as youthfol bards of Fame ? 
Bnt few, alas ! the casual blessing boast, 
So hard to gain, so easy to be lost. 
How vain uat second life in others' breath. 
The estate which wits inherit after death ! 
Ease, health, and life, for this they must resign, 
(Unsure the tenure, but how vast the fine !) 
The great man's curse, without the gains, endure. 
Be envied, wretched, and be flatter'!, poor ; 
All luckless wits their enemies profess'd. 
And all successful, jealous friends at best. 
Nor Fame I slight^ nor for her favours call ; 
She comes unlook'd for, if she comes at all. 
But if the purchase costs so dear a price. 
As soothing folly, or exalting vice : 
Oh! if the Muse must flatter lawless sway. 
And follow still where fortune leads the way ; 
Or if no basis bear my rising name. 
Bat the fallen ruins of anoUier's fame ; 
Then teach me. Heaven ! to scorn the guilty bays, 
Drive from my breast that wretched lust of praise ; 
Unblemish'd let me live, or die unknown ; 
Oh 1 grant an honest fame, or grant me none ! 

* The hint is taken firom a passage in another part of the third book, but 
here more naturally made the condusion, with the addition of a moral to 
the whole. In Chauoer, he onlj answers, " he came to see the place ;'* and 
the hook, ends abruptly, with his bdng surprised at the sight of a Man of 
great AnthOTity, and awaking in a fright. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF STATIUS'S THEBAIS. 

TRANSLATED IN THE TEAR MDCOIII. 



ABGUMENT. 

CEdifus, king of Thebes, having by mistake slain his &ther Isina, and 
married his mother Jocasta, put out his o^wn eyes, and resigned his reatan 
to his sons, Eteodes and Polynioes. Being n^lected by man, he makea 
his prayer to the ftiry Tisiphone, to sow debate betwixt the brothfln. 
Thev a^pree at last to reign singly, each a year by turns, and the first lot 
is oDtamed by Eteodes. Jupiter, in a coundl of the gods, deetares hk 
resolution of punishing the Thebans, and Argives also, hy means of a 
marriage betwixt Polynices and one of the daughters of Adrastiu king of 
Argoe. Juno opposes, but to no eflfect ; and Mercury is sent on a m na s ag e 
to the Shades, to the ghost of Laius, who is to appear to Eteoetos, and 
provoke him to break tihe agreement. Polynices in the mean time d^arta 
from Thebes by night, is overtaken bv a storm, and arrives at Anos; 
where he meets wiUi Tydeus, who had fled firom Calydon, having luled 
his brother. Adrastus entertains them, having received an orade from 
Apollo that his daughters should be mamed to a boar and alion, irtdoh be 
understands to be meant of these strangers, by whom the hides of tboae 
beasts were worn, and who arrived at me time when he kept an annual 
feast in honour of that god. The rise of tbis solemnity be relates to bis 
guests, the loves of Phoebus and Psamathe, and the story of Cbova^yas. 
He inquires, and is made acquainted with their descent and quality : The 
sacrifice is renewed, and the book oondudes with a hymn to ApoQo. 

The translator hopes he need not apologise for his choice of tbia pieoe^ 
which was> made almost in his childhood. But finding the version bettor 
than he expected, he gave it some correction a few years afterwards. 



Fraternal rage, the guilty Thebes* alarms, 

The alternate reign destroy'd by impious arms, 

Demand our song ; a sacred fury fires 

My ravished breast, and all the Muse inspires. 

O goddess^ say, shall I deduce my rhymes 

From the dire nation in its early times, 

Europa's rape, Agenor's stem decree. 

And Cadmus searching round the spacious sea ? 

How with the serpent's teeth he sow*d the soil, 

And reap'd an iron harvest of his toil ? 

Or how from joining stones the city sprung, 

While to his harp divine Amphion sung 1 

Or shall I Juno's hate to Thebes resound, 

Whose fatal rage the unhappy monarch foond ? 
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The sire against the son his arrows drew, 
O'er ihe wide fields the furious mother flew, 
And while her arms a second hope contain, 
Sprang from the rocks and plunged into the main. 

But waive whatever to Cadmus may belong, 
And ^, O Muse ! the barrier of thy song 
At (Edipus — from his disasters trace 
The long confusions of his guilty race : 
Nor yet attempt to stretch thy bolder wing, 
And mighty Csesar*s conquering eagles sing ; 
How twice he tamed proud Ister's rapid flood, 
While Dacian mountimis streamed witn barbarous blood ; 
Twice tauffht the Rhine beneath his laws to roll. 
And stretdi'd his empire to the frozen pole. 
Or kxDg before, with early valour strove. 
In youthful arms to assert the cause of Jove. 
And thou, great heir of all thy father's fame. 
Increase of fflory to the Latian name, 
Oh ! bless tn^ Kome with an etemsd reign. 
Nor let desirmff worlds entreat in vain. 
What though the stars contract their heavenly space. 
And crowd their shining ranks to 3deld thee place ; 
Though all the skies, ambitious of thy sway, 
Conspire to court thee from our world away ; 
Thoii^ Phoebus long to mix his rays with thine. 
And in thy glories more serenely shine ; 
Though Jove himself no less content would be 
To piurt his throne and share his heaven with thee ; 
Yet stay, great Csesar ! and vouchsafe to reign 
0*er the wide earth, and o'er the watery main ; 
Resign to Jove his empire of the skies, 
And people heaven with Roman deities. 

The time will come, when a diviner flame 
Shall warm my breast to sing of Caesar's fame : 
Meanwhile permit, that my preluding muse 
In Theban wars an humbler theme may chuse : 
Of furious hate surviving death, she sings, 
A fetal throne to two contending kings, 
And funeral flames that, parting wide in air, 
Express the discord of the souls they bear : 
Of towns dispeopled, and the wandering ghosts 
Of kings unburied in the wasted coasts ; 
When jDirce's fountain blush*d wiUi Grecian blood. 
And Thetis, near Ismenos' swelling flood, 
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With dread beheld the rolling surges sweep, 
In heaps, his slaughtered sons into the deep. 

What hero, Clio I wilt thou first relate i 
The rage of Tydeus, or the Prophet's fate 1 
Or how, with hills of slain on every side, 
Hippomedon repell'd the hostile tide ? 
Or how the youth with every grace adom*d % 
Untimely fell, to be for ever moum'd ? 
Then to fierce Capaneus thy verse extend, 
And sing with horror his prodigious end. 

Now wretched (Edipus, deprived of sight, 
Led a long death in everlasting night ; 
But while he dwells where not a cheerful ray 
Can pierce the darkness, and abhors the day ; 
The clear reflecting mind presents his sin 
In frightful views, and makes it day within ; 
Returning thoughts in endless circles roll, 
And thousand furies haunt his guilty soul. 
The wretch then lifted to the unpit3dng skies 
Those empty orbs from whence he tore his eyes, 
Whose wounds, yet fresh, with bloody hands he strook. 
While from his breast these dreadful accents broke. 

Ye gods ! that o'er the gloomy region!^ reign. 
Where guilty spirits feel eternal pain ; 
Thou, sable Styx ! whose livid streams are roird 
Through dreary coasts, which I tho' blind behold : 
Tisiphone, that oft hast heard my prayer, 
Assist, if (Edipus deserve thy care ! 
If you received me fipom my wretched birth, 
Nursing the hope of sins unknown on earth : 
If leaving Polybus, I took my way. 
To Cyrrha's temple on that fatal day. 
When by the son the trembling father died. 
Where the three roads the Phocian fields divide : 
If I the Sphynx's riddles durst explain. 
Taught by thyself to win the promised reign : 
If wretched I to direful incest led, 
For hell and thee an impious race have bred ; 
Then self-condemn'd to shades of endless night, 
Forced from these orbs the bleeding balls of sight ; 
Oh hear ! and aid the vengeance I require, 
If worthy thee, and what tnou might'st inspire. 
My sons their old, unhappy sire despise,. 

■ FarfhenopBBtis. 
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Spoil'd of his kingdom, and deprived of eyes ; 
Guideless I wander, unregarded mourn, 
While these exalt their sceptres o'er my urn ; 
These sons, ye gods ! who with flagitious pride 
Insult my darkness, and my groans deride. 
Art thou a father, unregarcung Jove ! 
And sleeps thy thunder in the realms above 1 
Thou Fury, then, some lasting curse entail, 
Which o*er their children's children shall prevail : 
Place on their heads that crown distain'd with gore, 
Which these dire hands from my slain father tore ; 
Go ! and a parent's heavy curses bear ; 
Break all the bonds of nature, and prepare 
Their kindred souls to mutuaJ hate and war. 
Give them to dare, what I might wish to see, 
Blind as I am, some glorious villany ! 
Soon shalt thou find, if thou but arm their hands, 
Their ready guilt preventing thy commands : 
Could'st thou some great, proportion'd mischief frame. 
They 'd prove the father from whose loins they came. 

The Fury heard, while on Cocytus' brink. 
Her snakes untied, sulphureous waters drink ; 
But at the summons roll'd her eyes around. 
And snatch'd the starting serpents from the ground. 
Not half so swiftly shoots along in air 
The gliding lightning, or descending star. 
Through crowds of airy shades she wing'd her flight, 
And dark dominions of the silent night ; 
Swift as she pass'd the flitting ghosts withdrew. 
And the pale spectres trembled at her view : 
To the iron gates of Tsenarus she flies. 
There spreads her dusky pinions to the skies. 
The day beheld, and sickening at the sight, 
Veil'd her fair glories in the wades of night. 
Affiighted Atlas, on the distant shore, 
Trembled, and shook the heavens and gods he bore. 
Now from beneath Malea's airy height 
Aloft she sprung, and steer'd to Thebes her flight ; 
With eager speed the well-known journey took. 
Nor here regrets the hell she late mrsook. 
A hundred snakes her gloomy visage shade, 
A hundred serpents guard her horrid head. 
In her sunk eyeballs dreadful meteors glow : 
Such rays from Phcsbe's bloody circle flow. 
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When labouring with strong charms, she shoots &om high 

A fiery gleam, and reddens all the sky. 

Blood stain'd her cheeks, and from her month there came 

Blue steaming poisons, and a length of flame. 

From every blast of her contagions breath 

Famine and drought proceed, and plagnes, and death. 

A robe obscene was o'er her shoulders thrown, 

A dress by Fates and Furies worn alone. 

She toss'd her meagre arms ; her better hand 

In waving circles whirl'd a funeral brand : 

A serpent from her left was seen to rear 

His flaming crest, and lash the 3delding air. 

But when the Fury took her stand on high, 
Where vast Cithseron's top salutes the sky, 
A hiss from all the snaky tire went round ; 
The dreadful signal all ihe rocks rebound. 
And through the Achaian cities send the sound. 
(Ete, with high Parnassus, heard the voice ; 
Eurotas* banks remurmur'd to the noise ; 
Again Leucothoe shook at these alarms, 
Ajod press'd Palsemon closer in her arms. 
Headlong from thence the glowing Fury springs. 
And o'er the Theban palace spreads her wines. 
Once pore invades th^ guilty^dome, and shro^is 
Its bright pavilions in a veil of clouds. 
Straight with the rage of all their race possessM, 
Stung to the soul, the brothers start from rest, 
And all their Furies wake within their breast. 
Their tortured minds repining Envy tears, 
And Hate, engendered by suspicious fears : 
And sacred thirst of sway ; and all the ties 
Of Nature broke ; and royal perjuries ; 
And impotent desire to reign alone. 
That scorns the dull reversion of a throne ; 
Each would the sweets of sovereign rule devour. 
While Discord waits upon divided power. 

As stubborn steers by brawny ploughmen broke. 
And join'd reluctant to the galling yoke, 
Alike disdain with servile necks to bear 
The unwonted weight, or drag the crooked share. 
But rend the reins, and bound a different way, 
And all the furrows in confusion lay : 
Such was the discord of the royal pair, 
Whom fury drove precipitate ^o war. 
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In vain the chiefe contrived a specious way 
To govern Thebes by their alternate sway : 
Unjost decree ! while this enjoys the state, 
That monms in exile his unequal fate. 
And the short monarch of a hasty year 
Foresees with anguish his returning heir. 
Thus did the league their impious arms restrain, 
But scarce subsisted to the second reign. 

Yet then, no proud aspiring piles were raised, 
No fretted roofs with polish'd metals blazed ; 
No labour'd columns in long order placed, 
No Grecian stone the pompous arches graced ; 
No nightly bands in glittering armour wait 
Before the sleepless tyrant's guarded gate ; 
No chargers then were wrought in bumish'd gold, 
Nor silver vases took the forming mould ; 
Nor gems on bowls emboss'd were seen to shine, 
Blaze on the brims, and sparkle in the wine — 
Say, wretched rivals I what provokes your rage ? 
Say, to what end your impious arms engage ? 
Not all bright Phoebus views in early mom. 
Or when his evening beams the west adorn. 
When the south glows with his meridian ray. 
And the cold north receives a fainter day ; 
For crimes like these, not all those realms suffice. 
Were all those realms the guilty victor's prize ! 

But fortune now (the lots of empire thrown) 
Decrees to proud £teocles the crown : 
What joys, lyrant ! swell'd thy soul that day. 
When all were slaves thou couldst around survey. 
Pleased to behold unbounded power thy own. 
And singly fill a fear'd and envied throne ! 

But the vile vulgar, ever discontent. 
Their growing fears in secret murmurs vent ; 
Still prone to change, though still the slaves of state. 
And sure the monarch whom they have, to hate ; 
New lords they madly make, then tamely bear, 
And softly curse the tyrants whom they fear. 
And one of those who groan beneath the sway 
Of kings imposed, and grudgingly obey, 
(Whom envy to the great, and vulgar spite 
With scandal arm'd, the ignoble mind's delight) 
Exclaim'd — Thebes ! for thee what fates remain. 
What woes attend this inauspicious reign ? 
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Most we, alas ! our doubtful necks prepare, 

Each haughty master's yoke by turns to bear, 

And still to change whom changed we still most fear ? 

These now control a wretched people's fate. 

These can divide, and these reverse the state : 

Even Fortune rules no more ! — servilie land, 

Where exiled t3n:ants still hj turns command ! 

Thou sire of gods and men, imperial Jove ! 

Is this the eternal doom decreed above ? 

On thy own offspring hast thou fix'd this fete, 

From the first birth of our unhappy state ; 

When banish'd Cadmus, wandering o'er the main, 

For lost Europa search'd the world in vain, 

And fated in Bcsotian fields to found 

A rising empire on a foreign ground. 

First raised our walls on that ill-omen'd plain, 

Where earth-bom brothers were by brothers slain ? 

What lofty looks the unrival'd monarch bears ! 

How all the tpant in his face appears ! 

What sullen fury clouds his scornful brow ! 

Gods ! how his eyes with threatening ardour glow ! 

Can this imperious lord forget to reign. 

Quit all his state, descend, and serve again ? 

Yet who, before, more popularly bow'd ? 

Who more propitious to tlie suppliant crowd ? 

Patient of right, familiar in the throne ? 

What wonder then 1 he was not then alone. 

wretched we, a vile, submissive train. 

Fortune's tame fools, and slaves in every reign ! 

As when two winds with rival force contend. 
This way and that, the wavering sails they bend, 
While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow. 
Now here, now there, the reeling vessel throw : 
Thus on each side, alas ! our tottering state 
Feels all the fury of resistless fate. 
And doubtful still, and still distracted stands. 
While that prince threatens, and while this commands. 

And now the almighty father of the gods 
Convenes a council in the blest abodes : 
Far in the bright recesses of the skies, 
High o'er the rolling heavens, a mansion lies, 
Whence, far below, the gods at once survey 
The realms of rising and declining day, 
And all the extended space of earth, and air, and aea. 
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Full in the midst, and on a stany throne, 

The majesty of heaven superior shone ; 

Serene ne look'd, and gave an awful nod, 

And all the trembling spheres confessed the god. 

At Jove's assent the deities around 

In solemn state the consistory crown'd. 

Next a long order of inferior powers 

Ascend from hills, and plains, and shady bowers ; 

Those from whose urns the rolling rivers flow ; 

And those that give the wandering winds to blow : 

Here all their rage, and even their murmurs cease. 

And sacred silence reigns, and universal peace. 

A shining synod of majestic gods 

Gilds witii new lustre the divine abodes ; 

Heaven seems improved with a superior ray, 

And the bright arch reflects a double day. 

The monarch then his solemn silence broke, 

The still creation listen'd while he spoke. 

Each sacred accent bears eternal weight, 

And each irrevocable word is fate. 

How long shaU man the wrath of heaven defy. 
And force unwilling vengeance from the sky ! 
Oh race confederate in crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o'er the eluded rage of Jove ! 
This wearied arm can scarce the bolt sustain, 
And unregarded thunder rolls in vain : 
The o'erl^bour'd Cyclops from his task retires ; 
The iBolian forge exhausted of its fires. 
For this I suffered Phoebus' steeds to stray, 
And the mad ruler to misguide the day ; 
When the wide earth to heaps of ashes tum'd, 
And heaven itself the wand'nng chariot bum'd. 
For this, my brother of the watery reign 
Released the impetuous sluices of the main : 
But flames consumed, and billows raged in vain. 
Two races now, allied to Jove, offend ; 
To punish these, see Jove himself descend. 
The Theban kings their line from Cadmus trace. 
From godlike Perseus those of Argive race. 
Unhappy Cadmus' fate who does not know. 
And me long series of succeeding woe ? 
How oft the Furies, from the deeps of night. 
Arose, and mix'd with men in mortal fight : 
The exulting mother, stain'd with filial blood ; 
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The savage hunter and the haunted wood ? 

The direful banquet why should I proclaim, 

And crimes that grieve the trembling gods t6 name t 

£re I recount the sins of these profane, 

The sun would sink into the western main, 

And rising gild the radiant east again. 

Have we not seen (the blood of Laius shed) 

The murdering son ascend his parent's bed, 

Yet now in darkness and despair he groans. 

And for the crimes of guilty fate atones ; 

His sons with scorn their eyeless father view. 

Insult his wounds, and make them bleed anew. 

Thy curse, O (Edipus ! just Heaven alarms, # 

And sets the avenging Thunderer in arms. 

I from the root thy guilty race will tear. 

And give the nations to the waste of war. 

Adrastus soon, with gods averse, shall join 

In dire alliance with the Theban line ; 

Hence strife shall rise, and mortal war succeed ; 

The guilty realms of Tantalus shall bleed ; 

Fix'd is their doom ; this all-remembering breast 

Yet harbours vengeance for the tyrant's feast. 

He said ; and mus the queen of heaven returned 
(With sudden grief her labouring bosom bum'd) : 
Must I, whose cares Phoroneus' towers defend, 
Must I, Jove ! in bloody wars contend ? 
Thou know'st those regions my protection claim, 
Glorious in arms, in riches, and in fame : 
Though there the fair Eg3rptian heifer fed, 
And there deluded Argus slept, and bled; 
Though there the brazen tower was storm'd of old, 
When Jove descended in almighty gold : 
Yet I can pardon those obscurer rapes. 
Those bashful crimes disguised in borrowM shapes ; 
But Thebes, where shining in celestial charms 
Thou camest triumphant to a mortal's arms, 
When all thy glories o'er her limbs were spread. 
And blazing lightnings danced around her bed ; 
Cursed Thebes the vengeance it deserves, may prove — 
Ah why should Argos feel the rage of Jove ? 
Yet since thou wilt thy sister-queen control, 
Since still the lust of discord fires thy soul, 
Go, raze my Samos, let Mycene fall. 
And level with the dust the Spartan wall ; 
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No more let mortals Juno's power invoke^ 

Her fanes no more with eastern incense smoke, 

Nor victims sink beneath the sacred stroke ; 

Bat to your Isis all my richts transfer, 

Let altars blaze and temples smoke for her ; 

For her, through Egypt's fruitful clime renown'd, 

Let weeping Nilus hear the timbrel sound. 

But if thou must reform the stubborn times, 

Avenging on the sons the father's crimes, 

And Dx>m the long records of distant age 

Derive incitements to renew thy rage ; 

Say, from what period then has Jove designed 

To date his vengeance; to what bounds confined ? 

Begin from thence^ where first Alpheus hides 

His wandering stream^ and through the briny tides 

Unmix'd to his Sicilian river glides. 

Thy own Arcadians there the thunder claim, 

Whose impious rites disgrace thy mighty name ; 

Who raise thy temples where the chariot stood 

Of fierce (Enomaus, defiled with blood ; 

Where once his steeds their savage banquet found, 

And human bones yet whiten all the ground. 

Say, can those honours please ; and canst thou love 

Presumptuous Crete, that boasts the tomb of Jove ? 

And shall not Tantalus's kingdoms share 

Thy wife and sister's tutelary care ? 

Reverse, O Jove, thy too severe decree. 

Nor doom to war a race derived from thee ; 

On impious realms and barbarous kings impose 

Thy plagues, and curse them with such sons, as those ^. 

Thus, in reproach and prayer, the queen expressed 
The rage and grief contending in her breast. 
Unmoved remain'd the ruler of the sky, 
And from his throne retum'd this stem reply : 
'Twas thus I deem'd thy haughty soul would bear 
The dire, though just, reyenge which I prepare 
Against a nation thy peculiar care : 
No less Dione might for Thebes contend. 
Nor Bacchus less his native town defend. 
Yet these in silence see the fates fulfil 
Their work, and reverence our superior will. 
For by the black infernal Styx 1 swear, 

t> Eteodes and Folyiiioes. 
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(That dreadful oath which binds the Thunderer) 
'Tis fix'd ; the irrevocable doom of Jove ; 
No force can bend me, no persuasion move. 
Haste then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air ; 
Go, mount the winds, and to the shades repair ; 
Bid hell's black monarch my commands obey, 
And give up Laius to the realms of day, 
Whose ghost yet shivering on Cocytus' sand. 
Expects its passage to the further strand : 
Let the pale sire revisit Thebes, and bear 
These pleasing orders to the t3nrant's ear ; 
That from his exiled brother, swell*d witii pride 
Of foreign forces, and his Argive bride, 
Almighty Jove commands him to detain 
The promised empire, and alternate reign : 
Be this the cause of more than mortal hate : 
The rest, succeeding times shall ripen into £skte. 

The god obeys, and to his feet applies 
Those golden wings that cut the yielding skies. 
His ample hat his beamy locks overspread, 
And veil'd the starry glories of his head. 
He seized the wand that causes sleep to fly, 
Or, in soft slumbers, seals the wakeful eye ; 
That drives the dead to dark Tartarean coasts. 
Or back to life compels the wandering ghosts. 
Thus, through the parting clouds, the son of May 
Wings on the whistling winds his rapid way ; 
Now smoothly steers through air his equal flight. 
Now springs aloft, and towers the ethereal height ; 
Then wheeling down the steep of heaven he flies. 
And draws a radiant circle o'er the skies. 

Meantime the banish'd Polynices roves 
(His Thebes abandon 'd) through the Aonian groves. 
While future realms his wandering thoughts delight. 
His daily vision and his dream by night; 
Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, 
From whence he sees his absent brother fly. 
With transport views the airy rule his own, 
And swells on an imaginary throne. 
Fain would he cast a tedious age away, 
And live out all in one triumphant day. 
He chides the lazy progress of the sun. 
And bids the year with swifter motion run. 
With anxious hopes his craving mind is toss'd. 
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And aU his joys in length of wishes lost. 

The hero then resolves his course to bend 
Where ancient Danaus' fruitful fields extend, 
And famed Mycene's lofty towers ascend, 
(Where late the sun did Atreus' crimes detest, 
And disappeared in horror of the feast). 
And now by chance, by fate, or furies led, 
From Bacchus' consecrated caves he fled, 
Where the shrill cries of frantic matrons sound, 
And Pentheus' blood enriched the rising ground. 
' Then sees Cithseron towering o*er the plain, 
And thence declining gently to the main. 
Next to the bounds of Nisus' realm repairs, 
Where treacherous Scylla cut the purple hairs : 
The hanging cliffs of Scyron's rock explores. 
And hears me murmurs of the different shores : 
Passes the strait that parts the foaming seas. 
And stately Corinth's pleasing site surveys. 

'Twas now the time when Phoebus yields to night. 
And rising Cynthia sheds her silver light. 
Wide o'er the world in solenm pomp she drew 
Her airy chariot hung with pearly dew ; 
All birds and beasts lie hush'd ; sleep steals away 
The wild desires of men, and toils of day. 
And brings, descending through the silent air, 
A sweet forgetfulness of human care. 
Yet no red clouds, with golden borders gay. 
Promise the skies the bright return of day ; 
No faint reflections of the distant light 
Streak with long gleams the scattering shades of night : 
From the damp earth impervious vapours rise, 
Increase the darkness, and involve the skies. 
At once the rushing winds with roaring sound 
Burst from the ^olian caves, and rend the ground. 
With equal rage their airy quarrel try. 
And win by turns the kingdom of the sky : 
But with a thicker night black Auster shrouds 
The heavens, and drives on heaps the rolling clouds, 
From whose dark womb a rattling tempest pours. 
Which the cold north congeals to haily showers. 
From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 
And broken lightnings flash from every cloud. 
Now smokes with showers the misty mountain-ground, 
And floated fields lie undistinguished round. 
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The Inachian streams with headlong fury run. 

And Erasinus rolls a deluge on : 

The foaming Lerna swells ahove its bounds, 

And spreads its ancient poisons o'er the grounds : 

Where late was dust, now rapid torrents play, 

Rush through the mounds, and bear the dams away : 

Old limbs of trees, from crackling forests torn, 

Are whirl'd in air, and on the winds are borne : 

The storm the dark Lycsean groves display'd, 

And first to light exposed the sacred shade. 

The intrepid Theban hears the bursting sky. 

Sees yawning rocks in massy fragments fly. 

And views astonished, from the hills afar. 

The floods descending, and the watery war. 

That, driven by storms, and pouring o'er the plain. 

Swept herds, and hinds, and houses to the main. 

Through the brown horrors of the night he fled. 

Nor knows, amazed, what doubtful path to tread ; 

His brother's image to his mind appears, 

Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his feet with fean 

So fares a sailor on the stormy main. 
When clouds conceal Bootes' golden wain. 
When not a star its friendly lustre keeps. 
Nor trembling Cynthia glimmers on the deeps ; 
He dreads the rocks, and shoals, and seas, and skies. 
While thunder roars, and lightning round him flies. 

Thus strove the chief, on every side distress'd. 
Thus still his courage with his toils increased ; 
With his broad shield opposed, he forced his way 
Through thickest woods, and roused the beasts of prey. 
Till he beheld, where from Larissa's height 
The shelving walls reflect a glancing light : 
Thither with haste the Theban hero flies ; 
On this side Lema's poisonous water lies. 
On that Prosjrmna's grove and temple rise : 
He pass'd the gates which then unguarded lay. 
And to the regal palace bent his way ; 
On the cold marble, spent with toil, he lies, 
And waits till pleasing slumbers seal his eyes. 

Adrastus here his happy people sways. 
Blest with calm peace in his declining days, 
By both his parents of descent divine. 
Great Jove and Phoebus graced his noble line : 
Heaven had not crown'd his wishes with a son. 
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Bnt two fair danghters heir'd his state and throne. 

To him Apollo (wondrous to relate ! 

But who can pierce into the depths of fate ?) 

Had sung — "Expect thy sons on Argos' shore, 

A yellow lion and a bristly boar," 

This long revolved in his paternal breast, 

Sate heavy on his heart, and broke his rest ; 

This, great Amphiaraus lay hid from thee, 

Thou^ skilled m fate, and dark futurity. 

The father's care and prophet's art were vain, 

For thus did the predicting god ordain. 

Lo hapless Tydeus, whose ill-fated hand 
Had slain his brother, leaves his native land. 
And seized with horror in the shades of night, 
Through the thick deserts headlong urged his flight : 
Now by the fury of the tempest driven, 
He seeks a shelter from the inclement heaven, 
Till, led by fate, the Theban's steps he treads, 
And to fair Argos' open court succeeds. 

When thus the chiefs from different lands resort 
To Adrastus' realms, and hospitable court ; 
The king surveys his guests with curious eyes, 
And views their arms and habit with surprise. 
A lion's yellow skin the Theban wears, 
Horrid his mane, and rough with curling hairs ; 
Such once employ'd Alcides' youthful toils, 
Ere yet adorn 'd with Nemea's dreadful spoils. 
A boar's stiff hide, of Calydonian breed, 
GGnides' manly shoulders overspread. 
Oblique his tusks, erect his bristles stood, 
Alive, the pride and terror of the wood. 

Struck with the sight, and fix'd in deep amaze, 
The king the accomplish'd oracle surveys, 
Reveres Apollo's vocal caves, and owns 
The guiding godhead, and his future sons. 
O'er all his bosom secret transports reign, 
And a glad horror shoots through every vein. 
To heaven he lifts his hands, erects his sight, 
And thus invokes the silent queen of night. 

Goddess of shades, beneath whose gloomy reign 
Yon spangled arch glows with the starry train : 
You who the cares of heaven and earth allay, 
Till nature, quicken'd by the inspiring ray. 
Wakes to new vigour with the rising day. 

K 
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Oil thon who freest me from my doubtfrd state, 

Long lost and wilder'd in the maze of fate ! 

Be present still, goddess ! in our aid; 

Proceed, and firm those omens thou hast made. 

We to Uiy name our annual rites will pay^ 

And on thy altars sacrifices lay ; 

The sable flock shall fall beneatii the stroke, 

And fill thy temples with a grateful smoke. 

Hail, fEiith^l Tripos ! hail, ye dark abodes 

Of awful Phoebus : I confess the gods ! 

Thus, seized with sacred fear, the monarch pray'd ; 

Then to his inner court the guests convey'd ; 

Where yet thin fumes from dying sparks arise. 

And dust yet white upon each altar lies, 

The relics of a former sacrifice. 

The king once more the solemn rites requires. 

And bids renew the feasts, and wake the fires. 

His train obey, while all the courts around 

With noisy care and various tumult sound. 

Embroidered purple clothes the golden beds ; 

This slave the floor, and that the table spreads ; 

A third dispels the darkness of the night. 

And fills depending lamps with beams of light. 

Here loaves in canisters are piled on high. 

And there in flames the slaughtered victims fry. 

Sublime in regal state Adrastus shone. 

Stretched on rich carpets on his ivory throne ; 

A lofty couch receives each princely guest ; 

Around, at awful distance, wait the rest. 
And now the king, his royal feast to grace, 

Acestis calls, the guaxdian of his race. 

Who first their youth in arts of virtue train'd. 
And t}ieir ripe years in modest grace maintained. 
Then softly whispered in her faithful ear. 
And bade his daughters at the rites appear. 
When from the close apartments of the night, 
The royal nymphs approach divinely bright ; 
Such was Diana's, such Minerva's face ; 
Nor shine their beauties with superior grace. 
But that in these a milder charm endears. 
And less of terror in their looks appears. 
As on the heroes first they cast their eyes. 
O'er their fair cheeks the glowing blushes rise. 
Their downcast looks a decent shame confessed, 
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Then on their father's reverend features rest. 

The banquet done, the monarch gives the sign 
To fill the goblet high with sparkling wine, 
Which Danaus used in sacred rites of old, 
With sculpture graced, and rough with rising gold. 
Here to the clouds victorious Perseus flies, 
Medusa seems to move her languid eyes. 
And, even in gold, turns paler as she dies. 
There from the chase Jove's towering eagle bears. 
On golden wings, the Phrygian to the stars : 
Still as he rises in the ethereal height. 
His native mountains lessen to his sight; 
Wliile all his sad companions upward gaze, 
Fix'd on the glorious scene in wild amaze ; 
And the swift hounds, affirighted as he flies. 
Run to the shade, and bark against the skies. 

This golden bowl with generous juice was crownM, 
The first libations sprinkled on the ground, 
By turns on each celestial power they call ; 
With Phoebus' name resounds the vaulted haU. 
The courtly train, the strangers, and the rest, 
Crown'd with chaste laurel, and with garlands dressed, 
While rich with gums the fuming altars blaze. 
Salute the god in numerous hymns of praise. 

Then thus the king : Perhaps, my noble guests, 
These honoured altars, and these annual feasts. 
To bright Apollo's awful name designed. 
Unknown, with wonder may perplex your mind. 
Great was the .cause ; our old solemnities 
From no blind zeal, or fond tradition rise ; 
But saved from death, our Argives yearly pay 
These grateful honours to the god of day. 

When by a thousand darts the Python slain 
With orbs unroll'd lay covering all the plain, 
(Transfixed as o'er Castalia's streams he hung, 
And suck'd new poisons with his triple tongue) 
To Argos' realms the victor god resorts. 
And enters old Crotopus' humble courts. 
This rural prince one only daughter blest, 
That all the charms of blooming youth possessed ; 
Fair was her face, and spotless was her mind. 
Where filial love with virgin sweetness join'd. 
Happy ! and happy still she might have proved. 
Were she less beautiful^ or less beloved ! 

K 2 
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But Phoebus loved, and on the flowery side 
Of Nemea*s stream, the hapless fair decoyed : 
Now, ere ten moons their orb with light adorn, 
The illustrious offspring of the god was bom, 
The nymph, her father s anger to evade, 
Retires from Argos to the sylvan shade ; 
To woods and wilds the pleasing burden bears. 
And trusts her infant to a shepherd's cares. 

How mean a fate, unhappy child, is thine ! 
Ah how unworthy Uiose of race divine ! 
On flowery herbs in some green covert laid. 
His bed the ground, his canopy the shade. 
He mixes with the bleating lambs his cries, 
While the rude swain his rural music tries 
To call soft slumbers on his infant eyes. 
Yet even in those obscure abodes to live. 
Was more, alas ! than cruel fate would give ; 
For on the grassy verdure as he lay, 
And breathed the freshness of the early day. 
Devouring dogs the helpless infant tore. 
Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp'd the gore. 
The astonished mother, when the rumour came. 
Forgets her father, and neglects her fame, 
With loud complaints she fills the yielding air. 
And beats her breast, and rends her flowing hair ; 
Then wild with anguish to her sire she flies. 
Demands the sentence, and contented dies. 

But touch'd with sorrow for the dead too late, 
The raging god prepares to avenge her fate. 
He sends a monster, horrible and fell. 
Begot by Furies in the depths of hell. 
The pest a virgin's face and bosom bears ; 
High on a crown a rising snake appears. 
Guards her black front, and hisses in her hairs : 
About the realm she walks her dreadful round, 
When night with sable wings overspreads the ground, 
Devours young babes before their parents' eyes, 
And feeds and thrives on public miseries. 

But generous rage the bold Choroebus warms, 
Choroebus, famed for virtue, as for arms ; 
Some few like him, inspired with martial flame,. 
Thought a short life well lost for endless fame. 
These, where two wa^s in equal parts divide, 
The direful monster n'om afar descried ; 
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Two bleeding babes depending at her nde ; 
Whose panting vitals, warm with life, she draws^ 
And in their hearts embmes her croel claws. 
The youths sorronnd her with extended spears ; 
Bnt brave Choroebus in the front appears, 
Deep in her breast he plunged his shining sword, 
And hell's dire monster back to hell restored. 
The Inachians view the slain with vast surprise. 
Her twisting volumes and her rolling eyes. 
Her spotted breast, and gaping womb embrued 
With livid poison, and our cMldren's blood. 
The crowd in stupid wonder fix'd appear. 
Pale even in joy, nor yet forget to fear. 
Some with vast beams the squalid corpse engage. 
And weary all the wild efforts of rage. 
The birds obscene, that nightly flock'd to taste. 
With hollow screeches fled the dire repast ; 
And ravenous dogs, allured by scented blood. 
And starving wolves, ran howling to the wood. 

But fired with rage, from cleft Parnassus* brow 
Avenging Phoebus bent his deadly bow. 
And hisfflng flew the feather'd fates below : 
A night of sultry clouds involved around 
The towers, the fields, and the devoted ground : 
And now a thousand lives together fled. 
Death with his scythe cut off the fatal thread, 
And a whole province in his triumph led. 

But Phoebus ask*d why noxious fires appear. 
And raging Sirius blasts the sickly year; 
Demands their lives by whom his monster fell, 
And dooms a dreadfal sacrifice to hell. 

Blest be thy dust, and let eternal fame 
Attend thy Manes, and preserve thy name. 
Undaunted hero ! who divinely brave. 
In such a cause disdained thy life to save ; 
But viewed the shrine with a superior look. 
And its upbraided godhead thus bespoke : 

With piety, the soul's securest guard. 
And conscious virtue, still its own reward. 
Willing I come, unknowing how to fear ; 
Nor shalt thou, Phoebus, find a suppliant here. 
Thy monster's death to me was owed alone, 
And 'tis a deed too glorious to disown. 
Behold him here, for whom, so many days, 
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Impervious clouds conceaVd thy sullen rays ; 
For whom, as Man no longer claim'd thy care, 
Such numbers fell by pestilential air ! 
But if the abandon'a race of human kind 
From gods above no more compassion find ; 
If such inclemency in heaven can dwell, 
Yet why must unoffending Argos feel 
The vengeance due to this unlucky steel ? 
On me, on me, let all thy fury fall. 
Nor err from me, since I deserve it all : 
Unless our desert cities please thy sight, 
Or funeral flames reflect a grateful light. 
Discharge thy shafts, this ready bosom rend, 
And to the shades a ghost triumphant send ; 
But for my country let my fate atone, 
Be mine the vengeance, as the crime my own* 

Merit distressed, impartial Heaven relieves : 
Unwelcome life relenting Phoebus gives ; 
For not the vengeful power, that glow*d with rage, 
With such amazing virtue durst engage. 
The clouds dispersed, Apollo's wrsSk expired, 
And from the wondering god the unwilling youth retired. 
Thence we these altars in his temple raise, 
And offer annual honours, feasts, and praise ; 
These solemn feasts propitious Phoebus please : 
These honours, still renew'd, his ancient wrath appease. 

But say, illustrious guest, (adjoined the king) 
What name you bear, from what high race yon spring ? 
The noble Tydeus stands confessed, and known 
Our neighbour prince, and heir of Calydon. 
Relate your fortunes, while the friendly night 
And silent hours to various talk invite. 

The Theban bends on earth his gloomy eyes, 
Confused, and sadly thus at length replies : 
Before these altars how shall I proclaim 
(0 gen'rous prince) my nation, or my name, 
Or through what veins our ancient blood has roU'd ? 
Let the sad tale for ever rest untold ! 
Yet if, propitious to a wretch unknown, 
You seA to share in sorrows not your ovm; 
Know then from Cadmus I derive my race, 
Jocasta's son, and Thebes my native place. 
To whom the king (who felt his generous breast 
Touch'd with concern for his unhappy guest) 
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Replies : — ^Ah why forbears the son to name 
His wretched £skther known too well by fame ? 
Fame, that delights around the world to stray, 
Scorns not to take our Argos in her way ; 
Even those who dwell where suns at distance roll, 
In northern wilds, and freeze beneath the pole ; 
And those who tread the burning Lybian lands. 
The faithless Syrtis and the moving sands ; 
Who view the western sea's extremest bounds, 
Or drink of Ganges in their eastern grounds ; 
All these the woes of (Edipus have known, 
Your fates, your furies, and your haunted town. 
If on the sons the parents' crimes descend, 
What prince from those his lineage can defend ? 
Be this thy comfort, that 'tis thine to efface 
With virtuous acts thy ancestor's disgrace. 
And be thyself the honour of thy race. 
But see ! the stars begin to steal away. 
And shine more faintly at approaching day ; 
Now pour the wine ; and in your tuneful lays 
Once more resound the great Apollo's praise. 
^Either Phoebus ! whether Lycia's coast 
And snowy mountain, thy bright presence boast ; 
Whether to sweet Castalia thou repair. 
And bathe in silver dews thy yellow hair ; 
Or pleased to find fair Delos float no more, 
Deliffht in C3mthus, and the shady shore ; 
Or choose thy seat in Ilion's proud abodes. 
The shining structures raised by labouring gods ; 
By thee the bow and mortal shafts are borne ; 
Eternal charms thy blooming youth adorn : 
Skill'd in the laws of secret fate above, 
And the dark counsels of almighty Jove, 
'Tis thine the seeds of future war to know, 
The change of sceptres, and impending woe ; 
When direful meteors spread through glowing air 
Long trails of light, and shake their blazing hair. 
Thy rage the Phrygian felt, who durst aspire 
To excel the music of thy heavenly lyre ; 
Thy shafts avenged lewd Tityus' guilty flame, 
The immortal victim of thy mother's fame ; 
Thy hand slew Python, and the dame who lost 
Her numerous offspring for a fatal boast. 
In Phlegyas' doom thy just revenge appears. 
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Condemned to Furies and eternal fears ; 

He views his food, but dreads, with lifted eye, 

The mouldering rock that trembles from on high. 

Propitious hear our prayer, Power divine ! 
And on thy hospitable Argos shine, 
Whether the style of Titan please thee more, 
Whose purple rays the Achsemenes adore ; 
Or great Osiris^ who first taught the swain 
In Pharian fields to sow the golden grain ; 
Or Mitra, to whose beams the Persian bows, 
And pays, in hollow rocks, his awful vows ; 
Mitra, whose head the blaze of light adorns. 
Who grasps the struggling heifer's lunar horns. 



THE FABLE OF DRYOPB. 



FROM THE NINTH BOOK OF OVID's METAMORPHOSES. 



She said, and for her lost Gralanthis sighs *^y 

When the fair consort of her son replies : 

Since you a servant's ravish'd form bemoan, 

And kindly sigh for sorrows not your own, 

Let me (if tears and grief permit) relate 

A nearer woe, a sister's stranger fate. 

No nymph of all CEchalia could compare 

For beauteous form with Dryope the fair, 

Her tender mother's only hope and pride, 

(Myself the offspring of a second bride.) 

This nymph once woo'd by him who rules the day, 

Whom Delphi and the Delian isle obey, 

Andrsemon loved ; and, bless'd in all those charms 

That pleased a god, succeeded to her arms. 

A lake there was, with shelving banks around, 
Whose verdant summit fragrant myrtles crown'd : 
These shades, unknowing of the fates, she sought, 
And to the Naiads flowery garlands brought ; 

Upon occaaion of the death of Hercales, his mother Alcmena reeoonts 
her mlsfortiuies to lole, who answers with a relation of those ci her own 
family, in particular tne transformation of her sister Dryope, nhkii is the 
subject of the ensuing fkUe. 
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Her smiliiig babe (a pleasing charge) she prest 
Within her arms, and nonrish'd at her breast 
Not distant £Eur a watery Lotos grows, 
The spring was new, and all the verdant boughs 
Adom'd with blossoms promised fruits that vie 
In glowing colours with the Tyrian dye : 
Of these she cropp'd to please her infant son. 
And I myself the same rash act had done : 
But lo ! I saw (as near her side I stood) 
The violated blossoms drop with blood ; 
Upon the tree I cast a frightful look ; 
The trembling tree with sudden horror shook. 
Lotis the nymph Qi rural tales be true) 
As from Priapus* lawless suit she flew. 
Forsook her form ; and fixing here became 
A flowery plant, which still preserves her name. 

This clumge unknown, astonished at the sight, 
My trembling sister strove to urge her flight : 
And first the pardon of the nymphs implored, 
And those offended sylvan powers adored : 
But when she backward would have fled, she found 
Her stiffening feet were rooted in the ground : 
In vain to free her fastened feet she strove, 
And, as she struggles, only moves above ; 
She feels the encroaching bark around her grow 
By quick degrees, and cover all below : 
Surprised at this, her trembling hand she heaves 
To rend her hair ; her hand is fill'd with leaves : 
Where late was hair the shooting leaves are seen 
To rise, and shade her with a sudden green. 
The cluld Amphissus, to her bosom prest. 
Perceived a colder and a harder breast. 
And found the springs, that ne*er till then denied 
Their milky moisture, on a sudden dried. 
I sawj unhappy ! what I now relate, 
And stood uie helpless witness of thy fate, 
Embraced thy boughs, thy rising bark delayed. 
There wished to grow, and mingle shade with shade. 

Behold Andrsemon and the unhappy sire 
Appear, and for their Dryope inquire : 
A springing tree for Dryope they find. 
And print warm kisses on the panting rind. 
Prostrate, with tears their kindred plant bedew, 
And close embrace as to the roots they grew. 
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The face was all that now remain'd of thee^ ' 

No more a woman, nor yet quite a tree ; 

Thy branches hung with humid pearls appear^ 

From every leaf distils a trickling tear, 

And Straight a voice, while yet a voice remains, 

Thus through the trembling boughs in sighs complains. 

If to the wretched any faith be given, 
I swear, by all the unpitying powers of heaven, 
No wilful crime this heavy vengeance bred ; 
In mutual innocence our lives we led : 
If this be false, let these new greens decay, 
Let sounding axes lop my limbs away, 
And crackling flames on all my honours prey. 
But from my branching arms this infant bear. 
Let some kmd nurse supply a mother's care : 
And to his mother let him oft be led, 
Sport in her shades, and in her shades be fed ; 
Teach him, when first his infant voice shall frame 
Imperfect words, and lisp his mother^s name, 
To hail this tree, and say with weeping eyes, 
Within this plant my hapless parent lies ; 
And when in youth he seeks the shady woods. 
Oh ! let him fly the crystal lakes and floods, 
Nor touch the fatal flowers ; but, wam'd by me, 
Believe a goddess shrined in every tree. 
My sire, my sister, and my spouse, farewell ! 
If in your breasts or love or pity dwell. 
Protect your plant, nor let my branches feel 
The browzing cattle or the piercing steel. 
Farewell ! and since I cannot bend to join 
My lips to yours, advance at least to mine. 
My. son, thy mother's parting kiss receive. 
While yet thy mother has a kiss to give. 
I can no more ; the creeping rind invades 
My closing lips, and hides my head in shades; 
Remove your hands, the bark shall soon suffice 
Without their aid to seal these dying eyes. 

She ceased at once to speak, and ceased to be ; 
And all the nymph was lost within the tree ; 
Yet latent life through her new branches reign'd, 
And long the plant a human heat retained. 



IMITATIONS OF ENGLISH POETS, 

DOirX BY THK AUTHOR IK HIS YOUTH. 



WALLER. 



ON A LADY SINGING TO HER LUTE. 

Fair charmer, cease, nor make your voice's prize 
A heart redgn'd the conquest of your eyes : 
Well might, alas ! that threatened vessel fail, 
Which winds and lightning both at once assail. 
We were too bless'd with these enchanting lays, 
Which mnst be heavenly when an angel plays : 
Bnt killing charms your lover's death contrive. 
Lest heavenly music should be heard alive. 
Orpheus could charm the trees ; but thus a tree, 
Taught by your hand, can charm no less than he : 
A poet miade the silent wood pursue, 
This vocal wood had drawn the poet too. 



ON A FAN OP THE AUTHOR'S DESIGN, 

IK WHICH WAS PAINTCO THX STORY OP CBPHALUS AND PROCRIS, 
WITH THK MOTTO, **AURA VCNI." 

Come, gentle air ! the iBolian shepherd said, 
While Procris panted in the secret shade ; 
Come, gentle air ! the fairer Delia cries, 
While at her feet her swain expiring lies. 
Lo the glad gales o'er all her beauties stray, 
Breathe on her lips, and in her bosom play ! 
In Delia's hand this toy is fatal found, 
Nor could that fabled dart more surely wound : 
Both gifts destructive to the givers prove ; 
Alike both lovers fall by those they love. 
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Yet guiltless too this bright destroyer lives, 

At random wounds, nor knows the wound she gives : 

She views the story with attentive eyes, 

And pities Procris, while her lover dies. 



COWLEY. 



THE GARDEN. 

Fain would my muse the flowery treasures sing, 
And humble glories of the youthful spring ; 
Where opening roses breatning sweets diffuse, 
And soft <;amations shower their balmy dews ; 
Where lilies smile in virgin robes of white, 
The thin undress of superficial light. 
And varied tulips show so dazzling gay. 
Blushing in bright diversities of day. 
Each painted flow'ret in the lake below 
Surveys its beauties, whence its beauties grow ; 
And pale Narcissus on the bank, in vain 
Transformed, gazes on himself again. 
Here aged trees cathedral walks compose. 
And mount the hill in venerable rows : 
There the green infants in their beds are laid, 
The garden's hope, and its expected shade. 
Here orange-trees with blooms and pendants shine, 
And vernal honours to their autumn join. 
Exceed their promise in the ripen'd store. 
Yet in the rising blossom promise more. 
There in bright drops the crystal fountains play, 
By laurels shielded from the piercing day : 
\Vhere Daphne, now a tree as once a maid, 
Still from Apollo vindicates her shade. 
Still turns her beauties from the invading beam, 
Nor seeks in vain for succour to the stream. 
The stream at once preserves her vii^n leaves, 
At once a shelter from her boughs receives, 
Where summer's beauty midst of winter stays. 
And winter's coolness spite of summer's rays. 
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WEEPINa 

While Celia's tears make sorrow bright, 
Proud Grief sits swelling in her eyes ; 

The snn, next those the fairest light, 
Thus fiom the Ocean first did rise : 

And thus through mists we see the sun, 

Which else we durst not gaze upon. 

These silver drops, like morning dew, 
Foretell the fervour of the day : 

So from one cloud soft showers we view. 
And blasting lightnings burst away. 

The stars that fall from Celia's eye, 

Declare our doom in drawing nigh. 

The baby in that sunny sphere 

So like a Phaeton appears. 
That Heaven, the threatened world to spare. 

Thought fit to drown him in her tears ; 
Else might the ambitious nymph aspire, 
To set, like him, heaven too on fire. 



EARL OF ROCHESTER. 



ON SILENCE. 
I. 

Silence 1 coeval with Eternity ; 
Thou wert, ere Nature's self began to be, 
'Twas one vast nothing, all, and all slept fast in thee. 

II. 
Thine was the sway, ere heaven was form'd, or earth, 
Ere firuitfal thought conceived creation's birth, 
Or midwife word gave aid, and spoke the infant forth. 

UI. 

Then various elements, against thee join'd, 
In one more various animal combined. 
And framed the clamorous race of busy humankind. 
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IV. 



The tongue moved gently first, and speech was low, 
Till wrangling Science taught it noise and show, 
And wicked Wit arose, thy most abusive foe. 

V. 

But rebel Wit deserts thee oft in vain ; 
Lost in the maze of words he turns again, 
And seeks a surer state, and courts thy gentle reign. 

VI. 

Afflicted Sense thou kindly dost set free, 
Oppressed with argumental tyranny, 
And routed Reason finds a safe retreat in thee. 

VII. 

With thee in private modest Dulness lies, 
And in thy bosom lurks in Thought's disguise ; 
Thou varnisher of fools, and cheat of all the wise ! 

VIII. 

Yet thy indulgence is by both confest ; 
Folly by thee lies sleeping in the breast. 
And 'tis in thee at last that Wisdom seeks for rest. 

IX. 

Silence, the knave's repute, the slut's good name. 
The only honour of the wanton dame ; 
The very want of tongue makes thee a land of fame. 

X. 

But could'st thou seize some tongues that now are free, 
How church and state should be obliged to thee ! 
At senate, and at bar, how welcome would'st thou be ! 

XI. 

Yet speech even there, submissively withdraws, 
From rights of subjects, and the poor man's cause : 
Then pompous Silence reigns, and stills the noisy Laws. 

XII. 

Past services of friends, good deeds of foes, 
What favourites gain, and what the nation owes. 
Fly the forgetful world, and in thy arms repose. 
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xin. 

The country wit, religion of the town, 

rhe courtier's learning, policy o' the gown, 

i best by thee expressed ; and shine in thee alone. 

XIV, 

rhe parson's cant, the lawyer's sophistry, 
jord's quibble, critic's jest ; all end in thee, 
rest in peace at last, and sleep eternally. 



DR. SWIFT. 



THE HAPPY LIFE OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 

Parson, these things in thy possessing 
Are better than the bishop's blessing. 
A wife that makes conserves ; a steed 
That carries double when there 's need ; 
October store, and best Virginia, 
' Tithe-pig, and mortuary guinea ; 
Grazettes sent gratis down, and frank'd ; 
For which thy patron 's weekly thank'd ; 
A large Concordance, bound long since ; 
Sermons to Charles the First, when Prince ; 
A Chronicle of ancient standing ; 
A Chrysostom to smooth thy band in : 
The Polyglot — three parts, — my text : 
Howbeit, — ^likewise — now to my next : 
Lo here the Septuagint, — ^and Paul, 
To sum the whole, — the close of all. 

He that has these, may pass his life, 
Drink with the 'squire, and kiss his wife ; 
On Sundays preach, and eat his fill ; 
And fast on Fridays — ^if he will ; 
Toast Church and Queen, explain the news, 
Talk with churchwardens about pews. 
Pray heartily for some new gift, 
And shake his head at Doctor S — t. 
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EPISTLE TO ROBERT EARL OF OXFORD, AND 
EARL OF MORTIMER. *» 



Such were the notes thy once-loved poet sung, 
Till death untimely stopp'd his tuneful tongue. 
Oh just beheld, and lost ! admired and moum'd ! 
With softest manners, gentlest arts adom'd ! 
Blest in each science, blest in every strain ! 
Dear to the Muse ! — ^to Harley dear — ^in vain ! 

For him, thou oft hast bid the world attend, 
Fond to forget the statesman in the friend ; 
For Swift and him, despised the farce of state, * 
The sober follies of the wise and great ; 
Dext'rous, the craving, fawning crowd to quit, 
And pleased to 'scape from Flattery to Wit. 

Absent or dead, still let a friend be dear, 
(A sigh the absent claims, the dead a tear) 
Recall those nights that closed thy toilsome days, 
Still hear thy Pamell in his living lays. 
Who, careless now of interest, fame, or fate. 
Perhaps forgets that Oxford e^er was great ; 
Or, deeming meanest what we greatest call, 
Beholds thee glorious only in thy fall. 

And sure, if aught below the seats divine 
Can touch immortals, 'tis a soul like thine : 
A soul supreme, in each hard instance tried. 
Above all pain, all passion, and all pride. 
The rage of power, the blast of public breath. 
The lust of lucre, and the dread of death. 

•i This Epistle was sent to the Earl of Oxford with Dr. Pamdl's Poems 
puUished by our author, after the said Earl's imprisonmaait in tlbs Tower, 
and retreat into the country, in the year 1721. 
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In Yam to deserts thy retreat is made ; 

le Muse attends thee to thy silent shade : 

is hers^ the brave man's latest steps to trace, 

judge his acts, and dignify disgrace. 

hen Interest calls off all her sneaking train, 

id all the obliged desert, and all the vain ; 

e waits, or to the scaffold, or the cell, 

hen the last lingering Mend has bid farewell. 

en now she shades thy evening- walk with bays, 

o hireling she, no prostitute to praise) 

en now, observant of the parting ray, 

es the calm sun-set of thy various day ; 

trough Fortune's cloud one truly great can see, 

>r fears to tell, that Mortimer is he. 



EPISTLE TO JAMES CRAGGS, ESQ., 

8KCR£TARY OF STATB «. 



SOUL as full of worth, as void of pride, 

hich nothing seeks to show^ or needs to hide, 

hich nor to guilt nor fear its caution owes, 

id boasts a warmth that from no passion flows. 

face untaught to feign ; a judging eye, 

At darts severe upon a rising lio, 

id strikes a blush through frontless flattery. 

L this thou wert ; and being this before, 

LOW, kings and fortune cannot make thee more. 

en scorn to gain a friend by servile ways, 

>r wish to lose a foe these virtues raise ; 

t candid, free, sincere, as you began, 

Dceed — a minister, but still a man. 

not (exalted to whate'er degree) 

hamed of any Mend, not even of me : 

e patriot's plain, but untrod, path pursue ; 

not, 'tis I must be ashamed of you. 

'. Craggs was made Secretary at War in 1717, when the £arl of 
4and and Mr. Addison were appointed Secretaries of State. He was 
implicated in the famous South Sea scheme. He died soon after 
actum of it, and would most probably have been called to a severe 
t, had he lived. He died of the small-pox, 16th Feb., 1721. 

L 
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EPISTLE TO MR. JERVAS ^ 

WITH MR. D&VDBN'S TRANSLATION OF FRS8NOV*8 ART OF FAINTING. 



This verse be thine, my friend, nor thon refuse 
This, from no venal or ungratefnl muse. 
Whether thy hand strike out some free design, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at every line ; 
Or blend in beauteons tints the colonr'd mass. 
And from the canvas call the mimic face : 
Read these instmctive leaves, in which conspire 
Fresnoy's close art, and Dryden's native fire : 
And reading, wish, like theirs, our fate and fame, 
So mix'd our studies, and so join'd our name ; 
Like them to shine tiirongh long succeeding age. 
So just thy skill, so regular my rage. 

Smit with the love of sister-arts we came. 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame ; 
Like friendly coloura found them both unite, 
And each from each contract new strength and li^^t. 
How oft in pleasing tasks we wear the day, 
While summer-suns roll unperceived away ! 
How oft our slowly-growing works impart, 
While images reflect from art to art ! 
How oft review ; each finding like a Mend 
Something to blame, and something to commend. 

What flattering scenes our wandering fancy wrought, 
Rome's pompous glories rising to our thought ! 
Together o*er the Alps methiinks we fly, 
Fired with ideas of fair Italy. 
With thee, on Raphael's monument I mourn, 
Or wait inspiring dreams at Maro's urn : 
With thee repose, where Tully once was laid. 
Or seek some ruin's formidable shade : 
While fancy brings the vanish'd piles to view. 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. 
Here thy well-studied marbles fix our eye ; 
A fading fresco here demands a sigh ; 

' This Epistle and the two following were written some years b^bre tiu 
rest, and originally printed in 1717. 
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EsLch heavenly piece unwearied we compare, 
Match RaphaeFs grace with thy loved Gaido's air, 
Carracci's strength, Correggio's softer line, 
Paulo's free stroke, and Titian's warmth divine. 

How finish'd with illastrious toil appears 
This small, well-polished gem, the work of years ' ! 
Yet still how faint by precept is expressed 
The living image in the painter's breast ! 
Thence endless streams of fair ideas flow, 
Strike in the sketch, or in the picture glow ; 
Thence beauty, waking all her forms, supplies 
An angel's sweetness, or Bridgewater's eyes. 

Muse ! at that name thy sacred sorrows shed, 
Those tears eternal, that embalm the dead : 
Call round her tomb each object of desire, 
Each purer frame inform'd with purer fire : 
Bid her be all that cheers or softens life. 
The tender sister, daughter, friend, and wife : 
Bid her be all that maSies mankind adore ; 
Then view this marble, and be vain no more ! 

Yet still her charms in breathing paint engage ; 
Her modest cheek shall warm a future age. 
Beauty, frail flower ! that every season fears. 
Blooms in thy colours for a thousand years. 
Thus Churchill's^ race shall other hearts surprise, 
And other beauties envy Worsley's* eyes ; 
Each pleasing Blount' shall endless smiles bestow, 
And soft Belmda's blush for ever glow. 

Oh lasting as those colours may they shine. 
Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy line ; 
New graces yearly uke thy works display, 
Soft without weakness, without glaring gay ; 
Led by some rule, that guides, but not constrains ; 
And nnish'd more through happiness than pains. 
The kindred arts shall in their praise conspire, 
One dip the pencil, and one strmg the lyre. 

I Fteenoy employed aboTe twenty yettrs in finishing his poem. 

*> Tbe four beanufol daughters of J<dm, the great Duke of Marlborough : 
Henrietta, Countess of Godolphin. afterwards Dudiess of Marlborough ; 
Anne, Countess of Sunderland ; Elizabeth, Countess of Bridgewater ; and 
Mary, Duchess of Montagu. 

> This was Frances, Lady Wonley, wife of Sir Bobert Worsley of Appul- 
deroombe in the Ide of Wight ; mother of Lady Carteret, wife of John 
Lord Carteret. 

i The two slaters, Teresa and Martha Blount. 

L 2 
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Yet should the Graces all thy figures place. 
And breathe-an air divine on eyeiy face ; 
Yet should the Muses bid my numbers roll 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their soul ; 
With Zeuxis' Helen thy Bridgewater vie, 
And these be sung till &ranville's Mjnra die : 
Alas ! how little from the grave we claim ! 
Thou but preserv'st a face, and I a name. 



EPISTLE TO MRS. BLOUNT, 

'WITH THS WOBKS OF YOITUBB. 

— • — - 

In these gay thoughts the Loves and (traces shine, 

And all the writer lives in every line ; 

His easy art may happy nature seem. 

Trifles themselves are elegant in him. 

Sure to charm all was his peculiar fate, 

Who without flattery pleased the fair and great ; 

Still with esteem no less conversed than read ; 

With wit well-natured, and with books well-bred ; 

His heart, his mistress and his friend did share. 

His time, the Muse, the witty, and the fair. 

Thus wisely careless, innocently gay, 

Cheerful he play'd the trifle, life, away ; 

Till fate scarce felt his gentle breath supprest, 

As smiling infants sport themselves to rest. 

Even rival wits did Voiture's death deplore. 

And the gay moum'd who never moum'd before ; 

The truest hearts for Voiture heaved with sighs, 

Voiture was wept by all the brightest eyes : 

The smiles and Loves had died in Voiture's death^ 

But that for ever in his lines they breathe. 

Let the strict life of graver mortals be 
A long, exact, and serious comedy ; 
In 6very scene some moral let it teach, 
And, if it can, at once both please and preach. 
Let mine an innocent gay farce appear, 
And more diverting still than regular, 
Have humour, wit, a native ease and grace, 
Though not too strictly bound to time and place ; 
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Critics in wit^ or life, are hard to please. 
Few write to those, and none can live to these. 

Too mnch your sex is by their forms confined, 
Severe to all, but most to womankind ; 
Custom, grown blind with age, must be your guide ; 
Your pleasure is a vice, but not your pride ; 
By nature yielding, stubborn but for fame ; 
Made slaves by honour, and made fools by shame. 
Marriage may all those petty t3nrants chase, 
But sets up one, a greater in their place : 
Well might you wish for change by those accurst. 
But the last tyrant ever proves the worst. 
Still in constraint vour suffering sex remains. 
Or bound in formal, or in real chains : 
Whole years neglected, for some months adored, 
The Owning servant turns a haughty lord. 
Ah quit not the free innocence of life. 
For the dull glory of a virtuous wife ; 
Nor let felse shows nor empty titles please : 
Aim not at joy, but rest content with ease. 

The gods, to curse Pamela with her prayers, 
Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares. 
The shining robes, rich jewels, beds of state, 
And, to complete her bliss, a fool for mate. 
She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring, 
A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing ! 
Pride, pomp, and state, but reach her outward part ; 
She signs, and is no duchess at her heart. 

But, madam, if the fates withstand, and you 
Are destined Hymen's willing victim too ; 
Trust not too much your now resistless charms. 
Those, age or sickness, soon or late, disarms : 
Good-humour only teaches charms to last. 
Still makes new conquests, and maintains the past ; 
Love, raised on beauty, will like that decay. 
Our hearts may bear its slender chain a day ; 
As flowery bands in wantonness are worn, 
A morning's pleasure, and at evening torn ; 
This binds in ties more easy, yet more strong, 
The willing heart, and only holds it long. 

Thus Voiture's early care^ still shone the same. 
And Montausier was only changed in name : 

k Mademoiselle Paulet. 
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By this, even now they live, even now they chann, 
Their wit still sparkling, and their flames still warm. 

Now crown'd with myrtle, on the Elysian coast, 
Amid those lovers, joys his gentle ghost : 
Pleased, while with males Ms happy lines you view, 
And finds a fairer Rambonillet in yon. 
The brightest eyes of France inspired his Muse ; 
The brightest eyes of Britain now peruse ; 
And dead, as living, 'tis onr author s pride 
Still to charm those who charm the world beside. 



A PROLOGUE. 

TO A PLAY FOR MR. DKNins'S BBNBPIT FN 173S, WnWtl HB WAS OLD, 
BLIND, AND IN ORKAT DISTRB86, A LITTi.1 BEWOWm HI» DXATH. 

■ ♦ 

As when that hero, who in each campaign, 
Had braved the Gothf and many a Vandal slain, 
Lay fortune-struck, a spectacle of woe ! 
Wept by each friend, forgiven by every foe ; 
Was there a generous, a reflecting mind. 
But pitied Belisarius old and blmd 1 
Was there a chief but melted at the sight 1 
A common soldier, but who clubb'd his mite 1 
Such, such emotions should in Britons rise, 
When press'd by want and weakness Dennis lies ; 
Dennis, who long had warr*d with modem Huns, 
Their quibbles routed, and defied their puns ; 
A desperate bulwark, sturdy, firm and fierce. 
Against the Gothic sons of frozen verse : 
How changed from him who made the boxes groan. 
And shook the stage with thunders all his own ! 
Stood up to dash each vain pretender's hope. 
Maul the French t3n:ant, or pull down the pope ! 
If there 's a Briton then, true bred and bom. 
Who holds dragoons and wooden shoes in scorn ; 
If there 's a critic of distinguished rage ; 
If there 's a senior, who contemns this age ; 
Let him -to-night his just assistance lend, 
And be the critic's, Jariton^s, old marCs hiend. 
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VERBATIM FROM BOILEAU. 

" Un jour, dit un auteur," &c. 



Once (says an author, where I need not say) 
Two travellers found an oyster in their way ; 
Both fieiVe, both hungry ; the dispute grew strong ; 
While scale in hand Dame Justice pass'd along. 
Before her each with clamour pleads the laws, 
Explained the matter, and would win the cause. 
Dame JtuUce weighing long the doubtful right, 
Takes, opens, swsulows it, before their sight. 
The cause of strife removed so rarely well, 
There take (says Justice), take ye each a shell. 
We thrive at tVestminster on fools like you : 
Twas a fat oyster — Live in peace — Adieu. 



ANSWER TO THE FOLLOWING QUESTION OF 

MRS. HOW. 



What is Prudbky 1 

*Tis a beldam, 
Seen with wit and beauty seldom. 
'Tis a fear that starts at shadows ; 
'Tis (no, tisnt) like Miss Meadows, 
'Tis a virgin hard of feature. 
Old, and void of all good-nature ; 
Lean and fretful, would seem wise ; 
Yet plays the fool before she dies. 
'Tis an ugly envious shrew. 
That rails at dear LepetP and you. 

> Miss Lepell was maid of honour to Queen Caroline, and afterwards 
married to Lord Hervey. She and Miss Mary Bellenden, mentioned in 
Gay's ballad and in Pope*s letters, were the ornaments of the court for 
becnty, engaging manners and amiable character. 
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OCCASIONED BY SOME VERSES OF HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 



Muse, 'tis enough : at length thy labour ends, 
And thon shalt live, for Buckingham commends. 
Let crowds of critics now my verse assail, 
Let Dennis write, and nameless numbers rail : 
This more than pays whole years of thankless pain, 
Time, health, and fortune, are not lost in vain. 
Sheffield approves, consenting Phoebus bends, 
And I and Malice from this hour are friends. 



TO MR. JOHN MOORE, 

AUTHOR OP THB CBLSBRATSD WORM-POWDBR. 



How much, egregious Moore, are we 

Deceived by shows and forms ! 
Whate'er we think, whate'er we see, 

All humankind are worms. 

Man is a very worm by birth, 

Vile, reptile, weak, and vain ! 
A while he crawls upon the earth. 

Then shrinks to earth again. 

That woman is a worm, we find 

E'er since our grandame's evil ; 
She first conversed with her own kind, 

That ancient worm, the devil. 

The leam'd themselves we book-worms name, 

The blockhead is a slow-worm ; 
The n3miph whose skirt is red as flame, 

Is aptly term'd a glow-worm. 

The fops are painted butterflies. 

That flutter for a day ; 
First from a worm they take their rise, 

And in a worm decay. 
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The flatterer an earwig grows : 

Thus worms suit all conditions ; 
Misers are muck-worms, silk-worms beans, 

And death-watches physicians. 

That statesmen have the worm, is seen 

B^ all their winding play ; 
Their conscience is a worm within, 

That gnaws them night and day. 

Ah Moore! thy skill were well employ'd, 

And greater gain would rise. 
If thou couldst make the courtier void 

The worm that never dies ! 

learned friend of Ahchurch-lane, 

Who sett'st our entrails free ! 
Vain is thy art, thy powder vain, 

Since worms shall eat even thee. 

Onr fate thou only canst adjourn 

Some few short years, no more ! 
Even BtUton's wits to worms shall turn, 

Who maggots were before. 



SONG, BY A PERSON OF QUALITY. 

WmiTTBll » THB TBAK 1733. 



Fluttering spread thy purple pinions, 
Oentle Cupid, o*er my heart, 

I a slave in thy dominions ; 
Nature must give way to art. 

Mild Arcadians, ever blooming. 
Nightly nodding o'er your flocks, 

See my wearv days consuming, 
All beneath yon flowery rocks. 

Thus the Cyprian goddess weeping, 
Moum'd Adonis, darling youth : 

Him the boar, in silence creeping, 
Gored with unrelenting tooth. 
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Cynthia, tune hannonious numbers ; 

Fair Discretion, string the lyre ; 
Soothe my ever-waking slumbers ; 

Bright Apollo, lend thy choir. 

Gloomy Pheto, king of terrors, 
Arm'd in adamantine chains, 

Lead me to the crystal mirrors, 
Watering soft Elysian plains. 

Mournful cypress, verdant willow 
Gilding my Aurelia's brows, 

Morphetu hovering o'er my pillow, 
Hear me pay my dpng vows. 

Melancholy smooth Masander, 
Swiftly purling in a round, 

On thy margin lovers wander, 
With thy flowery chaplets crown'd. 

Thus when Philomela, drooping. 
Softly seeks her silent mate, 

See the bird of Juno stooping ; 
Melody resigns to fate. 



ON HIS GROTTO AT TWICKENHAM, 

COMPOSKD OP HARBLKS, SPARS, OKM8, ORBS» AND MINKRAL8. 

• 

Thou who shalt stop, where Thames^ translucent wave 

Shines a broad mirror through the shadowy cave ; 

Where lingering drops from mineral roofs distil. 

And pointed crystals break the sparkling rill, 

Unpolish'd gems no ray on pride bestow. 

And latent metals innocently glow : 

Approach. Great Nature studiously behold ! 

And eye the mine without a wish for gold. 

Approach : but awful ! Lo ! the ^gerian grot, 

Where, nobly pensive, St. John sate and tibought ; 

Where British sighs from dying Wyndham stole. 

And the bright flame was shot through Marchmont's soul. 

Let such, such only, tread this sacred floor, 

Who dare to love their country, and be poor. 
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ON A CERTAIN LADY AT COURT «- 



I KNOW the thiog that 's most uncommon ; 

(En^^ be silent, and attend !) 
I know a reasonable woman. 

Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 

Not warp'd by passion, awed by rumour, 

Not grave through pride, or gay through folly, 

An equal mixture of good humour 
And sensible soft melancholy. 

" Has she no faults then, (Envy says) Sir 1 " 

Yes^ she has one, I must aver ; 
When all the worla conspires to praise her, 

The woman 's deaf, and does not hear. 



TO MRS. M. B.» 

ON HCB BIRTH-DAT. 

» ■ 

Oh be thou blest with all that Heaven can send. 
Long health, long youth, long pleasure, and a friend : 
Not with those toys the female world admire. 
Riches that vex, and vanities that tire. 
With added years, if life bring nothing new. 
But like a sieve let every blessing through. 
Some joy still lost, as each vain year runs o'er. 
And all we gain, some sad reflection more ; 
Is that a birth-day ? 'tis alas ! too clear, 
'Tis but the funeral of the former year. 

" Henrietta, daughter of Sir Henrv Hobart, married Charles Howard, 
▼oonger son of Henrv, fifth Earl of Suffolk, whom she accompanied to 
Hanover, before the death of Queen Anne. She came to I^gland yritb. 
Caroline, then Electoral Princess, and was made bedchamber-woman to 
her. when Princess of Wales. This woman waM mistress to George II., 
and afterwards Coontess of Suffolk. She is introduced Iw Walter Scott 
in his romance of the " Heart of Mid Lothian'* as attencung on Queen 
Caroline. 

■ Martha Blount. 
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Let joy or ease, let affluence or content, 
And the gay conscience of a life well spent. 
Calm every thought, inspirit every grace, 
Glow in thy heart, and smile upon thy face. 
Let day improve on dav, and year on year, 
Without a pain, a trouble, or a fear ; 
Till death unfelt that tender frame destroy, 
In some soft dream, or ecstacy of joy, 
Peaceful sleep out the sabbath of the tomb, 
And wake to raptures in a life to come. 



ROXANAo, OR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

AN XCLOOUKP. 



RoxANA from the court returning late, 
Sigh'd her soft sorrow at St. James's gate : 
Such heavy thoughts lay brooding in her breast ; 
Not her own chairmen with more weight opprest : 
They curse the cruel weight they 're doomecl to bear; 
She in more gentle sounds expressed her care. 

Was it for this, that I these roses wear ? 
For this, new-set the jewels for my hair 1 
Ah princess ! with what zeal have I pursued ! 
Almost forgot the duty of a prude. 
This king, I never could attend too soon ; 
I miss'd my prayers, to get me dress'd by noon. 
For thee, ah ! what for thee did I resign ? 
My passions, pleasures, all that e'er was mine : 
I Ve sacrificed both modesty and ease ; 
Left operas, and went to filthy plays : 
Double-entendres shock'd my tender ear ; 
Yet even this, for thee, I choose to bear : 
In slowing jrouth, when nature bids be gay. 
And every joy of life before me lay ; 

« Sapposed to be meant for the Duchess of Marlboronsh. The ** PrinoMB" 
was Caroline, then Princess of Wales; and "Cockatilla" Mrs. Howaxd, tibs 
subject of a preceding poem. 

p This Eclogoe is by some attributed to Lady Mary Worttey MioBtagu. 
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By honour prompted, and by pride restrained. 

The pleasures oi theyouns my soul disdain'd : 

Sennons I sought, and wim a mien severe, 

Censured my neighbours, and said daily prayer. 

Alas, how changed ! with this same sennon-mien, 

The filthy " What-dVe-call if* "—I have seen. 

Ah, royal princess ! for whose sake I lost 

The reputation, which so dear had cost ; 

I, who avoided every public place. 

When bloom and beauty bid me show my face, 

Now near thee, constant, I each night abide. 

With never-failing duty by my side ; 

Myself and daughters standing in a row. 

To all the foreigners ' a goodly show. 

Oft had your drawing-room been sadly thin. 

And merchants' wives close by your side had been ; 

Had I not amply fiU'd the empty place. 

And saved your highness from the dire disgrace : 

Yet Cockatilla's artifice prevails. 

When all my duty and my merit fails : 

That Cockatilla, whose deluding airs 

Corrupts our virgins, and our youth ensnares ; 

So sunk her character, and lost her fame. 

Scarce visited, before your highness came ; 

Yet for the bed-chamber 'tis she you choose. 

Whilst zeal, and fune, and virtue you refuse. 

Ah worthy choice ; not one of all your train. 

Which censures blast not, or dishonours stain. 

I know the court, with all its treacherous wiles, 

The false caresses, and undoing smiles. 

Ah, princess ! leam'd in all the courtly arts. 

To cheat our hopes, and yet to gain our hearts. 

4 A farce by Gay with that title. 
' The attendants of George I., from Hanover. 
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TO MR. GAY, 

WHO CONORATULATSD HIM ON rmiSHINO HIS HOU8K AND GARDBN8. 



Ah, friend I 'tis true — ^this truth you lovers know — 
In vain m^ structures rise, my gardens grow, 
In vain fair Thames reflects the double scenes 
Of hanging mountains, and of sloping greens : 
Joy lives not here, to happier seats it nies, 
And only dwells where Wortlby casts her eyes. 

What are the gay parterre, the checquer'd shade, 
The morning bower, the evening colonnade. 
But soft recesses of uneasy minds, 
To sigh unheard in, to the passing winds 1 
So the struck deer in some sequester'd part 
Lies down to die, the arrow at his heart. 
He, stretched unseen in coverts hid from day, 
Bleeds drop by drop, and pants his life away. 



EXTEMPORANEOUS LINES, 

ON THE PICTURK OF LaDV MARY W. MONTAGU BY KNBLLKR. 

[From Dallawfty's Life of Lady Maiy.] 



The playful smiles around the dimpled mouth. 
That happy air of majesty and truth ; 
So would 1 draw (but oh ! 'tis vain to try, 
My narrow genius does the power deny) 
The equal lustre of the heavenly mind, 
Where every grace with every virtue 's join'd ; 
Learning not vain, and wisdom not severe. 
With greatness easy, and with wit sincere ; 
With just description show the work divine, 
And tne whole princess in my work should shine. 
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TO LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 



I. 

In beauty, or wit, 

No mortal as yet 
To question your empire has dared ; 

But men of discerning 

Have thought that in learning, 
To yield to a lady was hard. 

II. 

Impertinent schools, 

With musty dull rules. 
Have reading to females denied ; 

So papists refuse 

The Bible to use. 
Lest flocks should be wise as their guide. 

in. 
'Twas a woman at first 
(Indeed she was curst) 

In knowledge that tasted delight, 
And sages agree 
The laws should decree 

To the first possessor the right. 

IV. 

Then bravely, fair dame, 
Resume the old claim, 

Which to your whole sex does belong ; 
And let men receive, 
From a second bright Eve, 

TJie knowledge of right and of wrong. 

But if the first Eve 
Hard doom did receive, 

When only one apple had she. 

What a punishment new 
Shall be found out for you, 

Who tasting, have robb'd the whole tree 1 
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TO MR. THOMAS SOUTHERN, 

ON HIS BIRTH-DAY, 1742, 



Resion'd to live, prepared to die, 

With not one sin, but poetry, 

This day Tom's fair account has run 

(Without a blot) to eighty-one. 

Kind Boyle, before his poet, lays 

A table, with a cloth of bays ; 

And Ireland, mother of sweet singers. 

Presents her harp still to his fingers. 

The feast, his towering genius marks 

In yonder wild goose and the larks ! 

The mushrooms show his wit was sudden ! 

And for his judgmeint, lo a pudden ! 

Roast beef, though old, proclaims him stout. 

And grace, although a bard, devout. 

May Tom, whom Heaven sent down to raise 

The price of prologues and of plays, 

Be every birth-day more a winner. 

Digest his thirty-thousandth dinner ; 

Walk to his grave without reproach, 

And scorn a rascal in a coach. 



THE THREE GENTLE SHEPHERDS. 

— • — 

Of gentle Philips will I ever sing, 

With gentle Philips shall the vdleys ring ; 

My numbei's too for ever will I vary. 

With gentle Budgell, and with gentle Carey. 

Or if in ranging of the names I judge ill. 

With gentle Carey and with gentle Budgell ; 

Oh ! may all gentle bards together place ye. 

Men of good hearts, and men of delicacy. 

May satire ne'er befool ye, or beknave ye, 

And from all wits that have a knack, God save ye. 
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THB FOLLOWmO LINKS W»KE 8UNO 

\Y DURASTANTI* WHEN SHE TOOK HER LEAVE OP THB 

ENGLISH STAGE. 

H« WORDS WSIUB IN HASTJi TVT TOOJtTHJtR BY MR. POPS, AT THI^ RBQUK8T 
or THB lARL or PITKRBOIIOUOH. 



Generous, gay, and sallant nation, 
Bold in arms, and oright in arts ; 

Land secure from all invasion, 
All bat Cupid's gentle darts ! 

From your charms, oh who would run ? 

Who would leave you for the sun ? 

Happy soil, adieu, adieu ! 
Let old charmers jdeld to new. 

In arms, in arts, be still more shining ; 
All your joys be still increasing ; 

Ail your tastes be still refining ; 
All your jars for ever ceasing : 

But let old charmers yield to new : — 

Happy soil, adieu, adieu ! 



UPON THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH'S HOUSE 

AT WOODSTOCK. 



Atria longa patent; lednecooenantibnsusQuam, 
Neo somno locos est : qiiiun bene non habitas I 

Mart. Epig. 

See, sir, here 's the ^and approach, 
This way is for his Grace's coach ; 
There lies the bridge, and here 's the clock. 
Observe the lion and the cock, 
The spacious court, the colonnade. 
And mark how wide the hall is made ! 

• She was brought to England by Handel to sing at the Opera, 1721, 
Id was so great a fayonrite at court, that the king stood god&ther to one 
r her diildren. 

M 
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The chimneys are so well designed, 
They never smoke in any wind. 
This gallery 's contrived for walking, 
The windows to retire and talk in ; 
The council-chamber for debate. 
And all the rest are rooms of state. 

Thanks, sir, cried I, 'tis rery fine, 
But where d 'ye sleep, or where d 'ye dine 1 
I find by all you have been telling, 
That 'tis a house, but not a dwelling. 



THE LOOKING-GLASS. 

ON MR8 PULTSNBY*. 



With scornful mien, and various toss of air. 

Fantastic, vain, and insolently fair, 

Grandeur intoxicates her giddy brain, 

She looks ambition, and she moves disdain. 

Far other carriage graced her virgin Ufe, 

But charming G — ^y'slost in P — ^y's wife. 

Not greater arrogance in him we find, 

And this conjunction swells at least her mind : 

could the sire, renown'd in glass, produce 

One faithful mirror for his daughter^ use ! 

Wherein she might her haughty errors trace, 

And by reflection learn to mend her face : 

The wonted sweetness to her form restore. 

Be what she was, and charm mankind once more ! 

t Anna Maria Gumley, daughter of John Gumlej of Ldeworth, who 
realised a very great property firom a glass manufactary^- she married 
Polteney, who received with ter a very large fortune. 
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VERSES LEFT BY MR. POPE, 

K HI8 VnnQ IS THB SAM C BKO WHICH WILMOT, TBX CXLKBRATED XAJRL 
OF &OCHSSTJBR, 8I.BPT IN, AT ADOERBDRY, THKN BXLONOIKO 
TO THE DUKX OF AROYUE, JULY 9, 1739. 



With no poetic ardour fired 

I press the bed where Wilmot lay; 

That here he loved, or here expired, 
Begets no numbers, grave or gay. 

Beneath thy roof, Argyle, are bred 

Such thoughts as prompt the brave to lie 

Stretch'd out in honour's nobler bed, 
Beneath a nobler roof — the sky. 

Such flames as high in patriots bum 
Yet stoop to bless a child or wife ; 

And such as wicked kings may mourn, 
When freedom is more dear than life. 



VERSES TO DR. BOLTON, 

IN THX NAMB OF MRS. BUTLBR'S SPIRIT, LATBLY DBCBA8BD. 



Stripped to the naked soul, escaped from clay. 
From doubts unfetter'd, and dissolved in day ; 
Unwarm'd by vanity, unreached by strife. 
And aU my hopes and fears thrown off with life ; 
Why am I charm'd by friendship's fond essays, 
And though unbodied, conscious of thy praise ? 
Has pride a portion in the parted soul ? 
Does passion still the firmless mind control ! 
Can gratitude out-pant the silent breath ! 
Or a friend's sorrow pierce the gloom of death I 
No^'tis a spirit's nobler task of bliss ; 
That feels the worth it left, in proofs like this ; 
That not its own applause, but thine approves, 
Whose practice praises, and whose virtue loves ; 
Who livest to crown departed friends with fame ; 
Then dying, late, shalt all thou gavest reclaim. 

M 2 



EPITAPHS. 



His Baltem aooumiilem donis, et ftingar inani 
Mxmere I Yiro. 



I. 
ON CHARLES EARL OF DORSET, 

IN THX CBUBCH OP WITHYAM IN SUBSSX. 

— ♦ 

Dorset, the grace of courts, the Muses* pride, 

Patron of arts, and judge of nature, died. 

The scourge of pride, though sanctified or great. 

Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state : 

Yet soft his nature, though severe his lay, 

His anger moral, and his wisdom gay. 

Blest satirist ! who touch'd the mean so true, 

As show'd, vice had his hate and pity too. 

Blest courtier ! who could king and country please, 

Yet sacred keep his friendships, and his ease. 

Blest peer ! his great forefathers every grace 

Reflecting, and reflected in his race ; 

Where other Buckhursts, other Dorsets shine, 

And patriots still, or poets, deck the line. 



II. 
ON SIR WILLIAM TRUMBAL, 

ONS OF TBB PRINCIPAL 8BCKBTAKIS8 OF STATE TO KINO WIIXIAM HI. 

WHO HAVING RSSI6NED HIS PLACB, DIBD IN HIS RSTfRSHXNT 

AT KASTHAM8TRD, IN BBRRSHIRX, 1716. 



A PLEASING form; a firm, yet cautious mind ; 
Sincere, though prudent ; constant, yet resigned : 
Honour unchanged, a principle profest, 
Fix'd to one side, hut moderate to the rest : 
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An honest courtier^ yet a patriot too ; 

Just to his prince, and to his country tme : 

Fiird with the sense of age, the fire of youth, 

A scorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth : 

A generous faith, from superstition free ; 

A love to peace, and hate of tjrranny : 

8uch this man was ; who now, from earth removed, 

At length enjoys that liberty he loved. 



III. 
ON THE HON. SIMON HARCOURT, 

ONLY SON OF THB LORD CHANCELLOR HAROOURT. 
At the Ghnrdi of Stantan-Harooart in Ozfordahire. 1720. 

To this sad shrine, whoe'er thou art ! draw near, 
Here lies the friend most loved, the son most dear : 
Who ne'er knew joy, but friendship might divide. 
Or gave his father grief but when he died. 

How vsin. is reason, eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope must tell what Haroourt cannot speak. 
Oh let thy once-loved friend inscribe thy stone, 
And, with a Other's sorrows, mix his own ! 



IV. 

ON MRS. CORBET, 

WHO DIKD OF A CANCKR IN HXB BRSAST. 



Herb rests a woman, good without pretence, 
Blest with plain reason, and with sober sense ; 
No conquest she, but o'er herself, desired. 
No arts essay'd, but not to be admired. 
Passion and pride were to her soul unknown. 
Convinced that virtue only is our own. 
So unaffected, so composed a mind ; 
So firm, yet soft ; so strong, yet so refined ; 
Heaven, as its jpurest gold, by tortures tried ! 
The saint snstain'd it^ but the woman died. 
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V. 

ON JAMES CRA66S, Esq, 

In Westmixister Abbey. 



JACOBUS CRAGGS. 

RBONI MAGNA BRITANKIA A 8XCRSTIB 

BT CON8ILIIS BAJfCTIORIBUS, 

PRINCIPIS PAKITBR AC POPUU AMOR ST OKUCIJS: 

VIXIT TITULI8 XT imriDIA MAJOR 

ANNOS, HKU PAUCOS, ZZXY. 

OB. rSB. ZIY. MDCCXZ. 

Statesman, ^et friend to truth ! of soul sincere. 

In action faithful, and in honour clear ! 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 

Who gain'd no title, and who lost no friend ; 

Ennobled by himself, by all approved. 

Praised, wept, and honoured, by the Mnse he loved. 



VI. 

ON THE MONUMENT OF THE HON. ROBERT 
DIGBY, AND OF HIS SISTER MARY. 

BRKCTRD BY THRIR FATHBR THE I<ORD DIOBY, IN THR CHURCH OF 
BHSRBORNB IN DORfiBTSHIRBy 1727. 



Go ! fair example of untainted youth, 
Of modest wisdom, and pacific truth : 
Composed in sufferings, and in joy sedate, 
Good without noise, without pretension great. 
Just of thy word, in every thought sincere. 
Who knew no wish but what the world might hear : 
Of softest manners, unaffected mind. 
Lover of peace, ana friend of human kind : 
Go live ! for Heaven's eternal year is thine, 
Go, and -exalt thy mortal to divine. 

And thou, blest maid ! attendant on his doom, 
Pensive hast follow'd to the silent tomb. 
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Steer'd the same course to the same quiet shore, 
Not parted long, and now to part no more ! 
Go then, where only bliss sincere is known ! 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one ! 

Yet take these tears, mortality's relief. 
And till we share your joys, forgive our grief : 
These little rites, a stone, a verse, receive ; 
'Tis all a father, all a friend can give ! 



VII. 

INTENDED FOR MR. ROWE. 

IN WBSTMIN8TKR-ABBXY. 

Thy reliques, Rowb *, to this fair urn we trust, 
And sacred, place by Drtden's awful dust : 
Beneath a rude and nameless stone ^ he lies. 
To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyes. 

■ It is altered, an the nunrament in the Abbey, erected to Rows and his 
dajigfater. 

Thy rdiqoes, Bows! to this sad shrine we trust, 
And near thy Shakespkah place thy honoor'd bust. 
Oh, next him, skilled to draw the tender tear. 
For never heart felt passion more sincere ; 
To nobler sentiment to fire the brave, 
For never Briton more disdain*d a dave. 
Peace to thy gentle shade, and aidless rest ; 
Blest in Uiy genius, in thy love too blest I 
And blest, tHakt timely from our scene removed. 
Thy soul enjoys the hberty it loved. 

To these, so moum'd in death, so loved in life! 
The childless parent, and the widow'd wife. 
With tears inscribes this monumental stone. 
That holds their ashes and expects her own. 

' The tomb of Mr. Drydra was erected upon this hint by the Duke of 
BocUngfaam; to which was originally intended this Epitaph: 

*< This Sheffield raised. The sacred dust below 
Was Drydoi once : The rest who does not know?" 

whidi the Author since changed into the plain inscription now upon it, 
being naalj the name of that great Poet : 

J. DBYDFJf. 
Natus Aug. 9. 1613. Mortuus Maij 1. 1700. 

JOAMNXS SHEFFIKLD DUX BUCKXNOHAXIXNStS POSUFT. 
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Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest 1 
Blest in thy genins, in thy love too blest ! 
One grateml woman to thy fame suppli^ 
What a whole thankless land to his denies. 



VIII. 

ON SIR GODFREY KNELLER, 

IN WKSTMIN8TSR-ABBSY, 1723. 



-♦- 



Knbllbr, by Heaven and not a master taught, 
Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought ; 
Now for two ages having snatch'd from fate 
Whatever was beauteous, or whate'er was great. 
Lies crown'd with princes' honours, poets' lays, 
Due to his merit, and brave thirst of praise. 

Living, great Nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works ; and, dying, fears herself may die ^. 



IX. 

ON MR. ELIJAH FENTON, 

AT SASTHAMBTBD IN BXKKS, 1730. 



This modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 

May truly say, Here lies an honest man : 

A poet, blest bevond the poet's fate, 

Whom Heaven kept sacred from the proud and great : 

Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease. 

Content with science in the vale of peace. 

Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 

Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From Nature's temperate feast rose satisfied, 

Thank'd Heaven that he had lived, and that he died. 

* Imitated from the ftuooons ^itaph on Baphael :— 

** Baphael, timoit, qao soepite, vinci 
Berom magna parens, et morient^ mori.*' 
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X. 

ON GENERAL HENRY WITHERS, 

IN WCSTMIN8TXB-ABBEY, 1729. 



-•- 



Herb, Withbbs, rest ! thou bravest, gentlest mind, 

Thy country's friend, but more of human kind. 

O bom to arms ! worth in youth approved ! 

O soft humanity, in age beloved ! 

For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear, 

And the gay courtier feels the sigh sincere. 

Withers, adieu ! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial spirit, or thy social love ! 
Amidst corruption, luxury, and rage, 
Still leave some ancient virtues to our age : 
Nor let us say (those English glories gone) 
The last true Briton lies beneath this stone. 



XI. 

ON MR. GAY, 

IN WB8TMIN8TKR-ABBCT, 1782. 



O? manners gentle, of a£Pections mild ; 
In wit, a man ; simplicity, a child : 
With native humour tempering virtuous rage, 
FormM to delight at once and lash the age. 
Above temptation, in a low estate. 
And uncorrupted even among the great : 
A safe companion, and an easy friend, 
Unblamed through life, lamented in thy end. 
These are thy honours ! not that here thy bust 
Is mixM with heroes, or with kings thy dust ; 
But that the worthy and the good shall say^ 
Striking their pensive bosoms — Here lies Gat. 
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xn. 
INTENDED FOR SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 

IN WSSTHIN8TKE-ABBKY. 



IBAACUS NBWTONUS : 

Qnem Iinmortalem 

Testantnr Tempus, Naiura, Ccelum : 

Mortalem 

Hoc marmor fatetur. 

Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night : 
God said^ Let Newton he ! and all was light 



XIII. 

ON EDMUND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 

WHO DIED IN THB NINETBSNTH YBAK OF HIS AOK, 1735. 



If modest youth, with cool reflection crown'd, 
And every opening virtue blooming round, 
Could save a parent's justest pride from fate, 
Or add one patriot to a sinking state ; 
This weeping marble had not ask'd thy tear, 
Or sadly told, how many hopes lie here ! 
The living virtue now had shone approved. 
The senate heard him, and his country loved. 
Yet softer honours and less noisy fame 
Attend the shade of gentle Buceinoham : 
In whom a race, for courage famed and art, 
Ends in a milder merit of the heart ; 
And chiefs or sages long to Britain given. 
Pays the last tribute of a saint to heaven. 
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XIV. 

ON DR. FRANCIS ATTERBURY, 

BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, 

WHO D1XD Ut SXILX AT PARIg, 1732, (HIS ONLY DAUOBTSR HAVmo 

BXPIRBD nr HIS ARMS, IMMKDIATSLY AFTHR SHB ARRIYXD 

IN FRANCS TO SKR HIJC.) 



DIALOOtTE. 

8HR. 

Yes, we have lived— one pang, and then we part ! 
May Heaven, dear father ! now have sJl thy heart. 
Yet ah ! how once we loved, rememher still, 
Till yon are dnst like me. 

HB. 

Dear shade ! I will : 
Then mix this dnst with thine — spotless ghost ! 
O more than fortune, friends, or country lost ! 
Is there on earth one care, one wish heside ? 
Yes— Save my Country, Heaven, 

— He said, and died. 



XV. 

FOR ONE WHO WOULD NOT BE BURIED IN 
WESTMINSTER- ABBEY. 



Heroes and Kings ! your distance keep : 
In peace let one poor poet sleep, 
Who never flatter'd folks like you : 
Let Horace hlush, and Virgil too. 
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ANOTHER ON THE SAME. 



Under this marble, or nnder this sill, 
Or nnder this turf, or e'en what they will ; 
Whatever an heir, or a friend in his stead. 
Or any good creature shall lay o'er my head. 
Lies one who ne'er cared, and still cares not a i>in 
What they said, or may say, of the mortal within : 
But, who living and dying, serene still and free. 
Trusts in God, that as well as he was, he shall be. 



AN ESSAY ON MAN. 
in JTmtr fl^iMti. 



TO H. ST. JOHN, LORD BOLINGBBOKE. 

» 

THE DESIGN. 

H^vDco propoeed to write some pieces on Human life and Manners, 
sndi as (to use my Lord Bacon's expression) 4^>me home to men's buaineu 
mmd hoeoms, I thought it more satisihotory to begin with considering Man 
in the abstract, his nature and his state / sinoe, to prove any moral duty, 
to enibroe any moral precept, or to exandne the perfection or imperfection 
of any creature whatooeyer, it is necessary first to know what eondUion 
and reUUion it is placed in, and what is the proper end and purpose of its 
being. 

The tdenoeof human nature is, like all other sdenoee, reduced to &/ew 
dear points j there are not many certain truths in this world. It is there- 
fore in the anatomy of the mind as in that of the body ; more good wiU 
Mcnie to mankind, by attending to the large, open, and perceptible parts, 
than by studying too much such finer nerves and vessels, the conforma- 
tioos and uses ofwhich will for ever escape our observation. Ilie dilutes 
are all upon these last, and, I will venture to say, they have less shar^ned 
tile wits tban the hearts of men against each other, and have diminished 
the practice, more than advanced the theory, of morality. If I could 
flatter myself that this Essay has any merit, it is in steering betwixt the 
extremes of doctrines seemingly opposite, in passing over terms utterly 
unintelligible, and in forming a temperate, yet not inconsistent, and a 
Aort, yet not imper/eot, system of ethics. 

This I might have done in prose, but I chose verse, and even rhyme, 
ft>r two reasons. The one wiU app^ obvious ; that principles, mnyjiw 
or precepts, so written, both strike the reader more strongly at first, and 
are more easily retained by him aft^wards : the other may seem odd, but 
is true. I found I could express them more shortly this way than in prose 
itself ; and nothing is more certain, than that much of the force as well as 
grace of axguments or instructions depends on their conciseness. 1 was 
unable to treat this part of my subject more in detail, without becoming 
dry and tedious ; or more poeticaUy, without sacrificing perspicuity to 
omamoit, without wandering from the preoiBion, or breaung the chain of 
reasoning : if any man can unite aU these without diminution of any of 
them, I freely c(mfess he will compass a thing above my capacity. 

What is now published, is only to be considered as a aeneral map of 
Mam, marking out no more than tiiie greater parts, their extent, their 
limits, and their connection, but leaving the pcurticular to be more ftdly 
delineated in the charts which are now to follow. Consequently these 
Epistles in their progress (if I have health and leisure to miake any 
prooess) wOl be less dry, and more susceptible of poetical ornament. I 
am here only opening the/ountains, and clearing the passage. To deduce 
the rivers, to f<dk>wthem in their oourse, andto observe their eflfeots, may 
be a task more agreeable. 
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EPISTLE I. 



ARGUMENT. 

OF TBK NATURX AND ff^ATB OF MAN, WITH &Kal>SCT TO THK UVXYEBSK. 

Of Jfim in the abstxaot— I. That we can judge only with regard to om 
own tjfttem, being ignorant of the rekUiont of syBtenui and things. IL 
That Man ianot to be dMmed imperfscA, but abeing suited to hiaptoes and 
rank in the creation, agreeable to the general order of tilings, and eon- 
formaUe to ende and retationt to him unknown. HL That it is paxfly 
upon his ignorance of /ktture events, and partly npon tiie heme of a 
future state, that all his happiness in the present depends. IV. The 
pride of aiming at more knowledge, and pretending to more pprfcBtJnn, 
the cause of man's error and misery. The imple^ of putting hin^ 
self in the place of CSk^tf, and judging of the fitness or unfltnww, perfcatJiM 
or imperfection, justice or injustice, of his dispffnwiticis. V. Hie 
obmrdtto of conceiting hiDaae^ the final eaueeoi the ereati(m,or 



that perfection in the moral world, which is not in the natural. YL The 
vnreaionableness of his complaints against Providence, while on the one 
hand he demands the perfections of the angels, and on tho other Hat bodOy 
qualifications of the brutes ; though to possess any of the teneiUee/keiMei 
in a higher d^n^ee would render him miwerahle. VIL That, thxoofl^ioat 
the whfde visible world, a universal order and gradation in the aenraal 
and mental faculties is observed, which causes a euibordituMtion d m e aiui e 
to creature, and of all creatures to Man. The gradations of aewss, intH m et^ 
thouaht, rejection, reason ; that reascm alone countervails all tiie otiber 
feculties. YUL How much fturther tiiis order and ntJbordination <tf ttviag 
ereatures may extend, above and below us; were any part of whidbbrokn* 
not that part only, but the whole connected creation must be de u ti o yed . 
IX. The extravagance, madneu, and pride of such a desire. X. The 
o(msequence of all, the aJbtolute tubmistion due to Providence, both as to 
our preeent and/viure etate. 

Awake, my St. John ' ! leave all meaner things 

To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 

Let ns (since life can little more snpply 

Than just to look about us and to (tie) 

Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man ; 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan ; 

A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscnous shoot. 

Or garden tempting with forbidden fruit. 

Together let us beat this ample field. 

Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 

Of all who blindly creep; or sightless soar; 

* Henry St John, son of Sir Henry St John, Bart of Lydiaid TrwDse 
in Wiltshire, by Mary, second daughter and helrees of BMwrt Bleh, Jbrl 
of Warwick, was bom in 1678 i created Yisooont BoUnglvQke. 
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Eye Nature's walks, shoot Folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise ; 
Langh where we mnst, be candid where we can ; 
Bnt vindicate the ways of God to Man. 

L Say first, of God above, or man below, 
What can we reason, bnt from what we know ? 
Of man, what see we bnt his station here, 
From which to reason, or to which refer ? 
Thro' worlds nnnnmber'd tho' the God be known, 
lis ours to trace him only in our own. 
He, who through vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compose one umverse, 
Observe how system into system runs. 
What other planets circle other suns, 
What varied Being peoples every star. 
May tell wlnr Heaven has made us as we are. 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties. 
The strong connexions, nice dependencies. 
Gradations just, has thy pervadmg soul 
Look'd through 1 or can a part contain the whole ? 

Is the great chain, that draws all to agree, 
And drawn supports, upheld by God, or thee ? 

IT. Presumptuous Man! the reason would'st thou find, 
Why form'd so weak, so little, and so blind 1 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no less ? 
Ask of thy mother Earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade ? 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove's satellites are less than Jove ? 

Of ^stems possible, if 'tis confest 
That Wisdom infinite must form the best, 
Where all must full or not coherent be. 
And all that rises, rise in due degree ; 
Then, in the scale of reasoning life, 'tis plain, 
There must be, somewhere, such a rank as Man : 
And all the question (wrangle e'er so long) 
Is only this, if God has placed him wrong ? 

Respecting Man, whatever wron^ we call. 
May, must be right, as relative to ^. 
In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God's, one single can its end produce ; 
Yet serves to second too some otner use. 
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So Man, who here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 
Tenches some wheel, or verges to some goal ; 
'Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 

When ihe proud steed shall know why Man restrains 
His fiery course, or driyes him o'er the plains ; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt's Qod : 
Then shall man's pride and dulness comprehend 
His actions', passions', being's, use and end ; 
Why doing, suffering ; check'd, impeU'd ; and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 

Then say not Man's imperfect. Heaven in £inlt ; 
Say rather, Man 's as perfect as he ought : 
His knowledge measured to his state and place ; 
His time a moment, and a point his space. 
If to be perfect in a certain sphere. 
What matter, soon or late, or here or there f 
The blest to-day is as completely so. 
As who began a thousand years ago. 

III. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state : 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know : 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food. 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 
Oh blindness to the future ! kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heaven : 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd. 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar; 
Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss, he gives not tiiee to know. 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the numan breast : 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
The soul, uneasy and confined, from home. 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian I whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
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His soul, proud Science never taught to stray 

Far as the solar walk, or Milky Way ; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 

Behind the cloud-topp^d hill, an humbler heaven ; 

Some safer world, in depth of woods embraced, 

Some happier island in the watery waste. 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold : 

To be, contents his natural desire. 

He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire ; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

IV. Go, wiser thou ! and, in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such, 
Say, Here he gives too little, there too much : 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust. 
Yet cry, If Man 's unhappy, God 's unjust ; 
If man alone engross not Heaven's high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there : 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his justice, be the God of God. 
In pride, in reasoning pride^ our error lies ; 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes. 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell. 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of Order, sins against the Eternal Cause. 

V. Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine, 
Earth for whose use ? Pride answers, " 'Tis for mine : 
For me kind Nature wakes her genial power. 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower ; 
Annual for me, the grape, the rose renew 

The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew; 
For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings ; 
For me health gushes from a thousand springs ; 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ; 
My footstool earth, my canopy the skies." 

But errs not Nature from tnis gracious end, 
From burning sans when livid deaths descend, 
When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep ? 

N 
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'' No (^tis replied), the first Almighty Canse 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws ; 
The exceptions few ; some change since all b^an : 
And what created perfect 1 " — Why then Man I 
If the great end be human happiness, 
Then Nature deviates ; and can Man do less I 
As much that end a constant course requires 
Of showers and sun-shine, as of Man's desires ; 
As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, 
As Man for ever temperate, calm, and wise. 
If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven's design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline 1 
Who knows but He, whose hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms : 
Pours fierce ambition in a Csesar's mind. 
Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind ? 
. From pride, from pride, our very reasoning springs ; 
Account for moral, as for natural things : 
Why charge we Heaven in Ihose, in &ese acquit ? 
In both, to reason right, is to submit. 

Better for us, perhaps it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here : 
That never air nor ocean felt the wind ; 
That never passion discomposed the mind. 
But ALL subsists by elemental strife ; 
And passions are the elements of life. 
The general Order, since the whole began. 
Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. 

VI. What would this Man ? Now upward will he soar, 
And little less than angels, would be more ; 
Now looking downwards, just as grieved appears 
To want the strength of bulls, the fur of beiaGns. 
Made for his use ail creatures if he call. 
Say, what their use, had he the powers of all ? 
Nature to these, without profusion, kind, 
The proper organs, proper powers assigned ; 
£ach seeming want compensated of course, 
Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force *; 
All in exact proportion to the state ; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 

* It is a certain axiom in the anatomy of creatorea, thatinproportioBtt 
they are formed for strength, their swiftness is lessened; or as thtj *n 
fbrmed for swiftness, their strength is abated. 
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Each beast, each insect, happy in its own : 
Is Heaven unkind to Man, and Man alone ? 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 
Be pleased with nothing, if not blessed with all 1 

The bliss of Man (could pride that blessing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind ; 
No powers of body or of soul to share. 
But what his nature and his state can bear. 
Why has not man a microscopic eye ] 
For this plain reason, Man is not a fly. 
Say what the use, were finer optics given. 
To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven ? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er. 
To smart and agonise at every pore 1 
Or quick effluvia darting throu^ the brain. 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain T 
If nature thundered in his opening ears. 
And stunn'd him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heaven had left him still. 
The whispering zephyr, and the purling rill 1 
Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? 

VII. Far as creation's ample range extends. 
The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends : 
Mark how it mounts, to Man's imperial race, 
From the green m3nriads in the peopled grass : 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme. 
The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam : 
Of smell, the headlong lioness ^ between. 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green : 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood. 
To that wtdch warbles through the vernal wood ? 
The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line : 
In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew 1 
How instinct varies in the groveling swine. 
Compared, half-reasoning elephant, with thine I 

T The manner of the lions hunting their prey in ftie deserts of Africa is 
lis : At their first going out in the night-time, they set up a loud roar, 
id then listen to the noise made by the beasts in their night, pursuing 
vem. by the ear, and not by the nostriL It is probable the story of the 
deal's hunting for the lion, was occasioned by the observation of this 
sfeet of scent m that terrible animaL 

N 2 
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'Twixt that, and reason, what a nice barrier ? 

For ever separate, yet for ever near ! 

Remembrance and reflection, how allied ; 

What thin partitions sense from thought divide ! 

And middle natares, how they long to join, 

Yet never pass the insuperable line ! 

Without this just gradation, could they be 

Subjected, these to those, or all to thee 1 

The powers of all subdued by thee alone, 

Is not thy reason all these powers in one 1 
y III. See, through this air, this ocean, and this es 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high, progressive life may go ! 
Around, how wide, how deep extend below ! 
Vast chain of being ! which from God began. 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man. 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see. 
No glass can reach ; from Infinite to thee. 
From thee to Nothing. — On superior powers. 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours : 
Or in the full creation leave a void. 
Where, one step broken, the great scale 's destroy' 
From Nature's chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

And, if each system in gradation roll 
Alike essential to the amazing whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fall. 
Let earth unbalanced from her orbit fly. 
Planets and stars run lawless through the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their sphere be hurl'd, 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world ; 
Heaven's whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And Nature trembles to the throne of Ood. 
All this dread order break — for whom 1 for thee 
Vile worm ! — oh madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

IX. What if the foot, ordain'd the dust to treac 
Or hand, to toil, aspired to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repined 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this general frame : 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains ', 

* See the prosecution and application of this in £p. iv. 
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The great directing Mind of All ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the same ; 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees. 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 
As the lapt seraph, that adores and bums : 
To Him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all. 

X. Cease then, nor order imperfection name : 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. 
Submit. — In this, or any other sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, dii-ection, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good : 
And, spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 
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EPISTLE II. 

♦ 

ARGUMENT. 

OP THS NATURE AND STATK OF MAN, WITH RKSPSCT TO wnat^wi.w ig 

AN INDIVIDUAL. 

I. The business of man not to pry into Ood, but to study Mhmb^. Wb 
middle natures his powers and frailties. The limits of hia eapaei^, 
n. The two principles of man, self-love and retuon, both, neoeanry. 
Se\f-love the stronger, and why. Their end the same. in. 'at 
PASSIONS, and their use. The predominoud paetUm^ and its Ibcoe. Its 
necessity, in directing men to different purposes. Its providential qscl 
in fl^dng our principle, and ascertaining our virtue. IV. Virtue and 
vice joined in our mixed nature ; the limits near, yet the thiniis aepantte 
and evident : What is the office of reaton, Y. How odious vice in itsdL 
and how we deceive ourselves in it. YI. That, however, the emii of 
Providence and general good are answered in our passians and iiiq;NarliBe- 
tions. How usefully these are distributed to all orders qf men. How 
useful they are to society. And to the individtuUs, In every tkiU, and 
every <^ of life. 

I. Know then thyself, presume not God to scan. 
The proper stndy of mankind is Man. 
Placed on this isthmus of a middle state^ 
A being darkly wise, and rudely great ; 
With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the stoic's pride. 
He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest ; 
In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast ; 
In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 
Bom but to die, and reasoning but to err ; 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such. 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much : 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confased ; 
Still by himself abused, or disabused ; 
Created half to rise, and half to fall ; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd : 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world ! 

Go, wondrous creature ! mount where science guides, 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 
Correct old Time, and regulate the sun ; 
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Go, soar with Plato, to the empyreal sphere^ 
To the first good, first pei'fect, and first fair ; 
Or tread the mazy ronnd his followers trod, 
And quitting sense call imitating God ; 
As Eastern priests in giddy circles ran. 
And torn their heads to imitate the sun. 
Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule — 
Then drop into thyself, and he a fool ! 

Superior heings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man imfold all nature's law. 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape. 
And show'd a Newton as we show an ape. 

Could he, whose rules the rapid comet bind, 
Describe or fix one movement of his mind ? 
Who saw its fires here rise, and there descend. 
Explain his own beginning, or his end 1 
AliM, what wonder ! Man's superior part 
Unchecked may rise, and climb from art to art ; 
But when his own great work is but begun. 
What reason weaves, by passion is undone. 

Trace science then, with modesty thy guide : 
First strip off all her equipage of pride ; 
Deduct "v^t is but vanity, or dress, 
Or learning's luxury, or idleness ; 
Or tricks to show the stretch of human brain. 
Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain ; 
Expunge the whole, or lop the excrescent parts 
Of all our vices have created arts ; 
Then see how little the remaining sum, 
Which served the pasf^ and must the times to come ! 

II. Two principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love, to urge, and reason, to restrain ; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to move or govern all : 
And to their proper operation still, 
Ascribe all good ; to their improperj ill. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the seal ; 
Reason's comparing balance rules the whole. 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 
And, but for this, were active to no end : 
Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar spot. 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot ; 
Or, meteor-Uke, flame lawless through the void, 
Destroying others, by himself destroyed* 
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Most strength the moying ^nciple requires : 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 
Sedate and quiet, the comparing lies, 
Form'd but to check, deliberate, and advise. 
Self-love still stronger, as its objects nigh ; 
Reason's at distance, and in prospect lie : 
That sees immediate good by present sense ; 
Reason, the future and the consequence. 
Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 
At best more watchful this, but that more strong. 
The action of ihe stronger to suspend 
Reason still use, to reason still attend. 
Attention, habit and experience gains ; 
Each strengthens reason, and self-love restrains. 

Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight, 
More studious to divide than to unite ; 
And grace and virtue, sense and reason split. 
With all the rash dexterity of wit. 
Wits, just like, fools, at war about a name. 
Have full as oft no meaning, or the same. 
Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 
Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire ; 
But greedy That, its object would devour. 
This taste the honey, and not wound the flower : 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood. 
Our greatest evil, or our greatest good. 

III. Modes of self-love the passions we may call ; 
'Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all : 
But since not every good we can divide ; 
And reason bids us for our own provide : 
Passions, though selfish, if their means be fair^ 
List under Reason, and deserve her care ; 
Those, that imparted, court a nobler aim. 
Exalt their kind, and take some virtue's name. 

In lazy apathy let stoics boast 
Their virtue fix d ; 'tis fix'd as in a frost ; 
Contracted all, retiring to the breast; 
But strength of mind is exercise, not rest : 
The rising tempest puts in act the soul, 
Parts it may ravage, but preserves the whole. 
On life's vast ocean diversely we sail, 
Reason the card, but passion is the gale ; 
Nor God alone, in the still calm we find. 
He mounts the storm^ and walks upon the wind. 
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Passions, like elements, though born to fight, 
Yet, mix'd and soften'd, in his work unite : 
These, 'tis enough to temper and employ ; 
But what composes man, can man destroy. 
Suffice that Reason keep to Nature's road, 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 
Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure's smiling train. 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain, 
These mix'd with art, and to due bounds confined. 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind : 
The lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 
Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes ; 
And when, in act they cease, in prospect, rise : 
Present to grasp, and future still to find, 
The whole employ of body and of mind. 
All spread their charms, but charm not all alike ; 
On different senses different objects strike ; 
Hence different passions more or less inflame. 
As strong or weak, the organs of the frame ; 
And hence one mastkr passion in the breast. 
Like Aaron's serpent, swallows up the rest. 

As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receiyes the lurking principle of death ; 
The young disease, that must subdue at length. 
Grows witn his growth, and strengthens with his strength ; 
So, cast and mingled with his very frame, 
The mind's disease, its ruling passion, came ; 
Each vital humour which should feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in soul : 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
As the mind opens, and its functions spread. 
Imagination plies her dangerous art. 
And pours it all upon the peccant part. 

Nature its mother, habit is its nurse ; 
Wit, spirit, faculties, but make it worse ; 
Reason itself but gives it edge and power ; 
As Heaven's blest beam turns vinegar more sour. 

We, wretched subjects, though to lawful sway, 
In this weak queen, some favourite still obey : 
Ah ! if she lend not arms, as well as rules, 
What can she more than tell us we are fools 1 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend, 
A sharp accuser,. but a helpless friend ! 
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Or from a judge turn pleader, to persuade 
The choice we make, or justify it made ; 
Proud of an easy conquest all along, 
She but removes weak passions for the strong : 
So, when small humours gather to a gout, 
• The doctor fancies he has driven them out. 

Yes, Nature's road must ever be preferred ; 
.Reason is here no guide, but still a guard : 
Tis hers to rectify, not overthrow, 
And treat this passion more as friend than foe : 
A mightier Power the strong direction sends. 
And several men impels to several ends : 
Like varying winds, by other passions toss'd, 
This drives them constant to a certain coast. 
Let power or knowledge, gold or glory, please ; 
Or (oft more strong than all) the love of ease ; 
Through life 'tis foUow'd, even at life's expense ; 
The merchant's toil, the sage's indolence, 
The monk's humility, the hero's pride, 
All, all alike, find reason on their side. 

The Eternal Art educing good from ill. 
Grafts on this passion our best principle : 
'Tis thus the mercury of man is fix'd. 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix'd ; 
The dross cements what else were too refined, 
And in one interest body acts with mind. 

As fruits, ungrateful to the planter's care. 
On savage stocks inserted, learn to bear ; 
The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 
Wild nature's vigour working at the root. 
What crops of wit and honesty appear 
From spleen, from obstinacy, hate, or fear ! 
See anger, zeal and fortitude supply ; 
Even avarice, prudence ; sloth, philosophy ; 
Lust, through some certain strainers well refined, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind ; 
Envy, to which the ignoble mind's a slave. 
Is emulation in the leam'd or brave ; 
Nor virtue, male or female, can we name. 
But what will grow on pride, or grow on shame. 

Thus Nature gives us (let it check our pride) 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied ; 
Reason the bias turns from good to ill, 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 
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The fiery sonl abhorr'd in Catiline, 
In Decios channs, in Cortius is divine : 
The same ambition can destroy or save, 
And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 

IV. This light and darkness in our chaos join'd, 
What shall divide 1 The God within the mind. 

Extremes in nature equal ends produce, 
In man they join to some mysterious use ; 
Though each by turns the other's bound invade, 
As, in some well- wrought picture, light and shade, 
And oft so mix, the difference is too nice 
Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice. 

Fools ! who from hence into the notion fall. 
That vice or virtue there is none at all. 
If white and black blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white ? 
Ask your own neart, and nothing is so plain ; 
'Tis to mistake them, costs the time and pain. 

V. Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face. 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

But where the extreme of vice, was ne'er agreed : 

Ask where 's the north ? at York, 'tis on the Tweed ; 

In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there. 

At Oreenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 

No creature owns it in the first degree, 

But thinks his neighbour farther gone than he ; 

Even those who dwell beneath its very zone, 

Or never feel the rage, or never own ; 

What happier natures shrink at with affiright, 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. 

Virtuous and vicious every man must be. 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree ; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise ; 
And even the best, by fits, what they despise. 
'Tis but by parts we follow good or ill : 
For, vice or virtue, self directs it still ; 
Each individual seeks a several goal ; 
But IUsavbn's great view is one, and that the whole. 

VI. That counter- works each folly and caprice ; 
That disappoints the effect of every vice ; 

That, happy frailties to all ranks applied ; 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, 
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Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief, 
To kings presumption, and to crowds belief : 
That, virtue's ends from vanity can raise, 
Which seeks no interest, no reward but praise ; 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind. 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 

Heaven forming each on other to depend, 
A master, or a servant, or a friend, 
Bids each on other for assistance call, 
Till one man's weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common interest, or endear the tie. 
To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 
Each home-felt joy that life inherits here ; 
Yet from the same we learn, in its decline. 
Those joys, those loves, those interests to resign ; 
Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 

Whate'er the passion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
Not one will change his neighbour with himself. 
The learn 'd is happy nature to explore. 
The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 
The rich is happy in the plenty given. 
The poor contents him with the care of Heaven. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king ; 
The starving chemist in his golden views 
Supremely blest, the poet in his muse. 

See some strange comfort every state attend, 
And pride bestow'd on all, a common friend : 
See some fit passion every age supply, 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 

Behold the child, by nature's kindly law. 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw : 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite : 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage. 
And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age : 
Pleased with this bauble still, as that before. 
Till tired he sleeps, and life's poor play is o'er. 

Meanwhile opinion gilds with varying rays 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days ; 
Each want of happiness by hope supplied, 
And each vacuity of sense by pride : 
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These build as fast as knowledge can destroy ; 
In folly's cup still laughs the bubble, joy ; 
One prospect lost, another still we gain ; 
And not a vanity is given in vain ; 
Even mean self-love becomes, by force divine, 
The scale to measure others' wants by thine. 
See ! and confess, one comfort still must rise ; 
'Tis this, Though Man's a fool, yet Goo is wise. 
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ARGUMENT. 

or THB NATUKB AND STATK OF MAM WITH RJE8PKCT TO SOCIETY. 

I. The whole tmirene one system of society. Nothing made wholly for 
itself^ nor yet wholly for another. The happiness of animali mutual. 
II. Reason or imtinet operate alike to the good of each individual. Beaton 
or irutinet operate also to society, in all animals, in. How for society 
carried by instinct. How much forther by reason. IV. Of that which \a 
called the state of nature. Reason instructed by instinct in the invention 
of artSt and in the forms of society. V. Origin of political societies. 
Origin of mcmarehr. Patriarchal government. VI. Origm of true religion 
and government, from the same principle, of love. Origin of superstition 
and tyranny, firom the same principle, of fear. The influence of self-love 
operating to the ndal and j^lic good. Restoration of true religion and 
government on their first principle. Mixed government. Various forms 
of each, and the true end of all. 

I. Here then we rest : " The universal cause 
Acts to one end, but acts by various laws." 
In all the madness of superfluous health, - 
The trim of pride, the impudence of wealth, 
Let this great truth be present night and day ; 
But most be present, if we preach or pray. 

Look round our world ; behold the chain of love 
Combining all below and all above. 
See plastic nature working to this end, 
The single atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 
See matter next, with various life endued, 
Press to one centre still, the general good. 
See dyin£ vegetables life sustain. 
See life £ssolving vegetate again : 
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All fonns that perish other forms supply, 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die) 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne 
They rii»e, they break, and to the sea return. 
Nothing is foreign ; parts relate to whole ; 
One all-extending, all-preserving Soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least ; 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast ; 
All served, all serving ; nothing stands alone ; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 

Has God, thou fool ] work'd solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly spread the flowery lawn : 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat T 
Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year ] 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer ; 
The hog that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

Know, nature's children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, " See all things for my use ! ' 
" See man for mine ! " replies a pamper 'd goose : 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the powerful still the weak control ; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole ; 
Nature that tyrant checks ; he only knows, 
And helps, another creature's wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove ? 
Admires the jay tne insect's gilded wings ? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 
Man cares for all : to birds he gives his woods, 
To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods ; 
For some his interest prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleasure, yet for more his pride : 
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All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
The extensive blessing of his luxuiy. 
That very life his learned hnnger craves, 
He saves from famine, from the savage saves ; 
Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast, 
And, till he ends the being, makes it blest ; 
Which sees no more the stroke, or feels the pain. 
Than fsivonr'd man by touch ethereal slain*. 
The creature had his feast of life before; 
Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o'er ! 

To each unthinking being, Heaven a friend, 
Gives not the useless knowledge of its end : 
To man imparts it, but with such a view 
As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too : 
The hour concealed, and so remote the fear. 
Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 
Great standing miracle ! that Heaven assigned 
Its only thinlong thing this turn of mind. 

II. Whether with reason or with instinct blest, 
Know, all enjoy that power which suits them best ; 
To bliss alike by that direction tend, 
And find the means proportioned to their end. 
Say, where full instinct is the unerring guide, 
WTiat pope or council can they need beside ? 
Reason, however able, cool at best, 
Cares not for service, or but serves when prest, 
Sta3r8 till we call, and then not often near ; 
But honest instinct comes a volunteer. 
Sure never to overshoot, but just to hit ; 
While still too wide or short is human wit ; 
Sure by quick nature happiness to gain, 
Which heavier reason labours at in vain. 
This too serves always, reason never long ; 
One must go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing powers 
One in their nature, which are two in ours ; 
And reason raise o*er instinct as you can. 
In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food ? 

* Several of the ancients^ and many of the Orientals sinoe, esteemed 
thoee who were stmdL by lightning as sacred peraons, and the paarticalar 
foToarites of Heaven. 
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Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand, 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand ? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line 1 
Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the council, states the certain day. 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 

III. God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds : 
But as he framed the whole, the whole to bless, 
On mutual wants built mutual happiness : 
So from the first, eternal oro£R ran, 
And creature link'd to creature, man to man. 
Whatever of life all-quickening ether keeps, 
Or breathes through air, or shoots beneath the deeps. 
Or pours profuse on earth, one nature feeds 
The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 
Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 
Or wing the sky, or roll along the flood, 
Each loves itself, but not itself alone. 
With mate and ofi^pring other loves have grown ; 
Thus beast and bird their conmion charge attend. 
The mothers nurse it, and the sires defend ; 
The young dismissed to wander earth or air, 
There stops the instinct, and there ends the care ; 
A longer care man's helpless kind demands ; 
That longer care contracts more lasting bands : 
Reflection, reason, still the ties improve. 
At once extend the interest, and the love ; 
With choice we fix, with sympathy we bum ; 
Each virtue in each passion takes its turn ; 
And still new needs, new helps, new habits rise. 
That graft benevolence on charities. 
Still as one brood, and as another rose, 
These natural love maintained, habitual those : 
The last, scarce ripen'd into perfect man, 
Saw helpless him from whom their life began : 
Memory and forecast just returns engage, 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age ; 
While pleasure, gratitude, and hope, combined, 
Still spread the interest, and preserved the kind. 

.IV. Nor think, in nature's state they blindly tro 
The state of Nature was the reign of God : 
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Self-loTe and social at her birth began, 
Union the bond of all things, and of man. 
Pride then was not ; nor arts, that pride to aid ; 
Man walk*d with beast, joint-tenant of the shade ; 
The same his table, and the same his bed ; 
No mnrder clothed him, and no murder fed. 
In the same temple, the resounding wood, 
All Yocal beings njrmn'd their equal God : 
The shrine with gore unstain'd, with gold undrest, 
Unbribed, unbloody, stood the blameless priest : 
Heaven's attribute was universal care. 
And man's prerogative to rule, but spare. 
Ah ! how unlike the man of times to come ! 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb ; 
Who, foe to nature, hears the general groan. 
Murders their species, and betra3rs his own. 
But just disease to luxuiy succeeds. 
And every death its own avenger breeds ; 
The fury-passions from that blood began. 
And tum'd on man a fiercer savage, man. 
See him from nature rising slow to art ! 
To copy instinct then was reason's part ; 
Thus then to man the voice of nature spake — 
" Go, from the creatures thy instructions take : 
Leam from the birds what food the thickets yield ^ ; 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the field ; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 
Leam of the little nautilus to sail% 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
Here too all forms of social union find, 
And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind : 
Here subterranean works and cities see ; 
There towns aerial on the waving tree. 
Leam each small people's genius, policies, 
The ants' republic, and the realm of bees ; 

^ It is a caution commonly practised amongst navigators, when thrown 
upon a desert coast, and in want of refireshments, to observe what firoits 
rave been touched by the birds ; and to venture on these withoat f ortiier 
hesitation. 

« Oppian. Halieut. Ub. L describes this fish in the following manna: : 
"Tbriey swim on the surfiaoe of the sea, on the back of their shells, which 
exsethr resemble the hoik of a ship; they raise two feet like masts, and 
eitend a membrane between, which serves as a sail ; the other two feet 
they em^py as oars at the side. They are usually seen in the Meditrar- 
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How those in common all their wealth bestow. 
And anarchy without confusion know ; 
And these for ever, though a monarch reign, 
Their separate cells and properties maintain. 
Mark what unvaried laws preserve each state. 
Laws wise as nature, and as fix'd as fete. 
In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw. 
Entangle justice in her net of law, 
And right, too rigid, harden into wrong. 
Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong. 
Yet go ! and thus o*er all the creatures sway. 
Thus let the wiser make the rest obey ; 
And for those arts mere instinct could afford, 
Be crown'd as monarchs, or as gods adored." 

V. Great Nature spoke ; observant men obey'd ; 
Cities were built, societies were made : 

Here rose one little state ; another near 

Grew by like means, and join'd through love or fear 

Did here the trees with ruddier burthens bend. 

And there the streams in purer rills descend ? 

What war could ravish, commerce could bestow. 

And he retum'd a friend, who came a foe. 

Converse and love mankind may strongly draw. 

When love was liberty, and nature law. 

Thus states were form'd ; the name of king nnkno^i 

Till common interest placed the sway in one. 

*Twas Virtue only (or in arts or arms, 

Diffusing blessings, or averting harms) 

The same which in a sire the sons obey'd, 

A prince the father of a people made. 

VI. Till then, by nature crown'd, each patriarch si 
King, priest, and parent of his growing state ; 

On him, their second Providence, they hung, 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 
He from the wondering furrow call'd the food, 
Taught to conunand the fire, control the flood, 
Draw forth the monsters of the abyss profound. 
Or fetch the aerial eagle to the ground. 
Till drooping, sickening, dying, they began 
Whom they revered as God to mourn as man ; 
Then, looking up from sire to sire, explored 
One great first father, and that first adored. 
Or plain tradition that this All begun, 
Convey'd unbroken faith from sire to son ; 
The worker from the woik. distinct was known, 
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And simple reason never sought but one : 
Ere wit oblique had broke that steady light, 
Man, like his Maker, saw that all was right ; 
To "Virtue, in the patlis of pleasure trod, 
And own*d a fether when he own'd a God. 
Lov£ all the faith, and all the allegiance then ; 
For nature knew no right divine in men, 
No ill could fear in God ; and understood 
A sovereign being but a sovereign good. 
True &ith, true policy, united ran. 
That was but love of God, and this of man. 

Who first taught souls enslaved, and realms undone, 
The enormous &ith of many made for one ; 
That proud exception to all nature's laws. 
To invert the work, and counterwork its cause ? 
Force first made conquest, and that conquest, law ; 
Till superstition taught the t3nrant awe, 
Then snared the tyranny, then lent it aid. 
And gods of conquerors, slaves of subjects made : 
She 'midst the lightning's blaze, and thunder's sound. 
When rock'd the mountains, and when groan'd the ground. 
She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray. 
To Power unseen, and mightier far than they : 
She, from the rending earth and bursting skies. 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise : 
Here fix'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes ; 
Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods ; 
Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust. 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust ; 
Such as the souls of cowards might conceive, 
And, form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide ; 
And hell was built on spite, and heaven on pride. 
Then sacred seem'd the ethereal vault no more ; 
Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with gore : 
Then first the Flamen tasted living food ; 
Next his grim idol smear'd with human blood ; 
With heaven's own thunders shook the world below. 
And play'd the god and engine on his foe. 

So drives self-love, through just and through unjust. 
To one man's power, ambition, lucre, lust : 
The same self-love in all, becomes the cause 
Of what restrains him, government and laws. 
For, what one likes if others like as well, 

o 2 
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What serves one will, when many wills rebel 1 
How shall we keep, what, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker may surprise, a stronger take ? 
His safety must his liberty restrain : 
All join to guard what each desires to gain. 
Forced into virtue thus by self-defence, 
£ven kings leam*d justice and benevolence : 
Self-love forsook the path it first pursued. 
And found the private in the pubuc good. 

'Twas then, the studious head, or generous mind, 
Follower of God, or friend of human-kind, 
Poet or Patriot, rose but to restore 
The faith and moral, nature gave before ; 
Re-lumed her ancient light, not kindled new ; 
If not God's image, yet his shadow drew : 
Taught power's due use to people and to kings. 
Taught nor to slack nor strain its tender strings. 
The less, or greater, set so justly true. 
That touching one must strike the other too ; 
Till jarring interests, of themselves create 
The according music of a well-mix'd state. 
Such is the world's great harmony, that springs 
From order, union, full consent of things : 
Where small and great, where weak and mighty made 
To serve, not suiFer, strengthen, not invade ; 
More powerful each as needful to the rest, 
And, in proportion as it blesses, blest ; 
Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 
Beast, man, or angel, servant, lord, or king. 
For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whatever is best administered is best : 
For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right : 
In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is charity : 
All must be false that thwart this one great end ; 
And all of God, that bless mankind or mend. 

Man, like the generous vine, supported lives ; 
Tfaie strength he gains is from the embrace he gives. 
On their own axis as the planets run. 
Yet make at once their circle round the sun ; 
So two consistent motions act the soul ; 
And one regards itself, and one the whole. 

Thus God and Nature link'd the general frame, 
And bade self-love and aodalbe the same. 
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EPISTLE IV. 
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ARGUMENT. 

OP THS NATUBB AKD 8TATC OF MAN, WITH RBSPIECT TO HAPPINESS. 

I. False notaons of happiness, philosophical and popular, answered, 
n. It is the end of all m«i, and attainable by all. Ood intends happiness 
to be equal ; and to be so, it must be todal^ since all particular happiness 
depends on general, and since he governs hjgeneralt not particular laws. 
As it is necessary for order, ana the peace and welfare of tocietp, that 
exten^al goodt should be unequal, happiness is not made to consist in 
these. But, notwithstanding that inequality, the balance of happiness 
among mankind is kept even by Providence, by the two passions of hope 
and/»r. m. What tiie happiness otindividuaU is, as far as is consistent 
with the oonstitntion of this world; and that the good man has here the 
advantage. The error of imputing, to virtiM what are only the calamities 
of nature^ or of fortune. IV . The folly of expecting that God should alter 
his general laws in &vour of particulars. Y. That we are not judges who 
are good ; but that whoever they are, they must be happiest. YL That 
external goods are not the proper rewards, but often inconsistent with, or 
destructive of, virtue. That even these can make no man happy without 
virtue: — instanced in ricAei, Aonour#, nobility, greatness, fame, superior 
talents, with pictures of human InfeUdty in men i>ossessed of them all. 
Vn. lliat virtue only constitutes a happiness, whose object is universal, and 
whose prospect etenuU, That the perfection of virtue and happiness 
oonsistB in 9l conformity to the obbeb of Pbovidbnce here, and a resigna- 
tion to it here and hereafter. 

I. O Happiness ! onr being's end and aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whatever thy name : 

That something still which prompts the eternal sigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die, 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O'erlook'd, seen double, by the fool, and wise. 

Plant of celestial seed ! if dropp'd below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow 1 

Fair opening to some court's propitious smne. 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 

Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield. 

Or reap'd in iron harvests of the field ? 

Where crows % — where grows it not ? If vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil : 

Fix'd to no spot is happiness sincere, 

'Tis no where to be found, or every where : 

'Tis never to be bought, but always free, 

And fled irom monarchB, St. John ! dwells with thee. 
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Ask of the leam'd the way ? The leam'd are b]m< 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind ; 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these : 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some swell'd to gods, confess even virtue vain ! 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall. 
To trust in every thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness 1 

Take nature's path, and mad opinion's leave ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we please. 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

II. Remember, man, "the Universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws : " 
And makes what happiness we justly call 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 
There 's not a blessing individuals find. 
But some way leans and hearkens to the kind; 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavem'd hermit, rests self-satisfied : 
Who most to shun or hate mankind pretend. 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend : 
Abstract what others feel, what others think. 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink : 
Each has his share ; and who would more obtain. 
Shall find, the pleasure pays not half the pain. 

Order is Heaven's first law ; and this confest, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 
More rich, more wise ; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 
Heaven to mankind impartial we confess, 
If all are equal in their happiness : 
But mutual wants this happiness increase ; 
All nature's difi^erence keeps all nature's peace. 
Condition, circumstance is not the thing ; 
Bliss is the same in subject or in king, 
In who obtain defence, or who defend. 
In him who is, or him who finds a friend : 
Heaven breathes thro' every member of the whole 
One common blessing, as one common soul. 
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Bat Fortune's gifts if each alike possest, 
And each were equal, must not all contest ? 
If then to all men happiness was meant, 
God in externals could not place content. 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 
And these be happy calPd, unhappy those ; 
But Heaven's just balance equal will appear, 
While those are placed in hope, and these in fear : 
Not present good or ill, the joy or curse. 
But mture views of better, or of worse. 

Oh sons of earth ! attempt ye still to rise. 
By mountains piled on mountains, to the skies ? 
Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

HI. Know, all the good that individuals find, 
Or God and nature meant to mere mankind. 
Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace, virtue ! peace is all thy own. 
The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain ; 
But &ese less taste them, as they worse obtain. 
Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, 
Who risk the most, that take wrong means, or right ? 
Of vice or virtue, whether blest or curst. 
Which meets contempt, or which compassion first 1 
Count all the advantage prosperous vice attains, 
'Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains : 
And grant the bad what happiness they would, 
One uiey must want, which is, to pass for good. 

Oh blind to truth, and God's whole scheme below. 
Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe ! 
Who sees and follows that great scheme the best, 
Best knows the blessing, and will most be blest. 
But fools, the good alone unhappy call. 
For ills or accidents that chance to all. 
See Falkland ^ dies, the virtuous and the just ! 
See godlike Turenne " prostrate on the dust ! 

* His virtaes and talents are commemorated by Cowley and Clarendon. 
He sided first with the Commons and then with the King in his struggle 
with the Parliament, and was killed at the battle of Newbury, Sept 20, 1643. 

• Marshall Turenne, one of the most distingruished generals of France* 
was 27th July, 1679; killed by a cannon-shot, near the Tillage of Saltsbaokt 
in going to dbioose a place to erect a battery. 
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See Sidney bleeds amid the martial strife! 
Was this their virtue, or contempt of life 1 
Say, was it virtue, more tho' Heaven ne'er gaye, 
Lamented Digby ' ! sunk thee to the grave 1 
Tell me, if virtue made the son expire, 
Why, full of days and honour, lives the sire 1 
Why drew Marseilles' ' good bishop purer breath, 
When nature sicken'd, and each gale was death 1 
Or why so long (in life if long can be) 
Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and me ? 

What makes all physical or moral ill ? 
There deviates nature, and here wanders wilL 
God sends not ill, if rightly understood ; 
Or partial ill is univereal good. 
Or change admits, or nature lets it fall ! 
Short, and but rare, till man improved it all. 

IV. Think we, like some weak prince, the Eternal G 
Prone for his favourites to reverse his laws 1 

Shall burning Etna '^, if a sage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recall her fires 1 
On air or sea new motions be imprest, 
blameless Bethel ! to relieve tny breast 1 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by 1 
Or some old temple, nodding to its fall. 
For Ohartres' head reserve the hanging wall 1 

V. But still this world (so fitted for the knave) 
Contents us not. A better shall we have 1 

A kingdom of the just then let it be : 
But first consider how those just agree. 
The good must merit God's peculiar care ; 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are 1 
One thinks on Calvin Heaven's own spirit fell ; 
Another deems him instrument of hell ; 
If Calvin feel Heaven's blessing, or its rod. 
This cries, there is, and that, there is no God. 
What shocks one part will edify the rest, 

' The Honourable Bobert Digby. See Epitaphs. 

K M. de Belsance was of a nc^le feumly in Onienne. In earij '. 
took the TOWB, and belonged to a oonvent of Jesuits. He ynm made 1 
of Marseilles in 1709. In the plague of that city, 1720, he distiagi 
himself bv his eeal and activity, being the pastor, physidan, and magi 
of his flock during the prevalraoe of that horrid calamity. 

^ Alluding to the fate of Empedoeles and Pliny, -who perished, fhe I 
Etna, the latter during an eruption of Vesuvius. 
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Nor with one system can they all be blest. 

The very best will variously incline, 

And wliat rewards your virtue, punish mine. 

Whatever is, is right. — This world, 'tis true, 

Was made for Csesar — but for Titus too : 

And which more blest ? who chained his country ? say, 

Or he whose virtue sigh'd to lose a day ! 

" But sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed." 
What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread ? 
That, vice may merit, 'tis the price of toil ; 
The knave deserves it, when he tills the soil. 
The knave deserves it, when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
The good man may be weak, be indolent ; 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 
But grant him riches, your demand is o'er 1 
" No — shall the good want health, the good want power ?" 
Add health, and power, and every esulhly thing. 
" Why bounded power 1 why private 1 why no king ? " 
Nay, why external for internal given 1 
Why is not man a God, and earth a heaven ? 
Who ask and reason thus, will scarce conceive 
God gives enough, while he has more to give : 
Immense the power, immense were the demand ; 
Say, at what part of nature will they stand 1 

Vl. What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy. 
Is virtue's prize : a better would you fix, 
Then give Humility a coach and six. 
Justice a conqueror's sword, or Truth a gown. 
Or PubHc Spirit its great cure, a crown. 
Weak, foolish man! will Heaven reward us there 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here ? 
The boy and man an individual makes. 
Yet sigh'st thou now for apples and for cakes 1 
Go, like the Indian, in another life 
Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife : 
As well as dr^m such trifles are assign'd. 
As toys and empire, for a godlike mind. 
Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 
No joy, or be destructive of the thing : 
How oft by these at sixty are undone 
The virtues of a saint at twenty-one ! 
To whom can riches give repute, or trust, 
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Content, or pleasure, but the good and just 1 

Judges and senates have been bought for gold, 

Esteem and love were never to be sold. 

Oh fool ! to think God hates the worthy mind, 

The lover and the love of human-kind, 

Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clear. 

Because he wants a thousand pounds a year. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difference made. 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobbler apron 'd, and the parson gowned. 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crowned. 
" What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl ?' 
I *11 tell you, friend ! a vtdse man and a fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk. 
Or, cobbler-like, the parson will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with striogs 
That thou may'st be by kings, or whores of kings, 
Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race. 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : 
But by your fathers' worth if yours you rate, 
Count me those only who were good and great. 
Go ! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood, 
Go ! and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor own, your fathers have been fools so long. 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

Look next on greatness ; say where greatness lies 1 
" Where, but among the heroes and the wise 1 " 
Heroes are much the same, the point 's agreed. 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 
The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind ! 
Not one looks backward, onward still he goes. 
Yet ne'er looks fon;\^ard further than his nose. 
No less alike the politic and wise ; 
All sly slow things, with circumspective eyes : 
Men in their loose unguarded hours they take. 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat ; 
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'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great : 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 
Is bnt the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Anrelius let him reign, or bleed 
like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

What 's fame ? a fancied life in others* breath, 
A thine beyond us, even before our death. 
Just what you hear, you have, and what 's unknown, 
The same (my lord) if Tully's, or your own. 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends ; 
To all beside as much an empty shade 
A Eugene living, as a Caesar dead ; 
Alike or when, or where, they shone, or shine, 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
A wit 's a feather, and a chief a rod ; 
An honest man 's the noblest work of God. 
Fame but from death a villain's name can save, 
As justice tears his body from the grave ; 
When what to oblivion better were resign'd, 
Is hung on high, to poison half mankind. 
All fame is foreien, but of true desert ; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart : 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels. 
That Csesar with a senate at his heels. 

In parts superior what advantage lies 1 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise ? 
'Tis but to know how little can be known ; 
To see all others' faults, and feel our own : 
Condemn'd in business or in arts to drudge, 
Without a second, or without a judge : 
Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land ] 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 
Painful pre-eminence ! yourself to view 
Above life's weakness, and its comforts too. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict account : 
Make fair deductions ; see to what they mount ; 
How much of other each is sure to cost ; 
How each for other oft is wholly lost ; 
How inconsistent greater goods with these ; 
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How sometimes life is risk'd, and always ease : 

Think, and if still the things thy envy call, 

Say, would'st thou be the man to whom they fall ? 

To sigh for ribands if thou art so silly, 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 

Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life ? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind : 

Or ravished with the whistling of a name, 

See Cromwell, damn'd to everlasting fame ! 

If all, united, thy ambition call. 

From ancient story learn to scorn them all. 

There, in the rich, the honoured, famed, and great. 

See the false scale of happiness complete ! 

In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay 

How happy ! those to ruin, these betray. 

Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows, 

From dirt and sea-weed as proud Venice rose ; 

In each how guilt and greatness equal ran, 

And all that raised the hero, sunk the man : 

Now Europe's laurels on their brows behold, 

But stain'd with blood, or ill exchanged for gold : 

Then see them broke with toils, or sunk in ease. 

Or infamous for plundered provinces. 

wealth ill-fated ! which no act of fame 

E'er taught to shine, or sanctified from shame ! 

What greater bliss attends their close of life ? 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife. 

The trophied arches, storied halls invade, 

And haunt their slumbers in the pompous shade. 

Alas ! not dazzled with their noontide ray. 

Compute the mom and evening to the day ; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale, that blends their glory with their shame ! 

VII. Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
" Virtue alone is happiness below.' 
The only point where human bliss stands stUI, 
And tastes the good without the fall to ill ; 
Where only merit constant pay receives. 
Is blest in what it takes, and what it gives ; 
The joy unequal'd, if its end it gain. 
And if it lose, attended with no pain : 
Without satiety, though e'er so blest, ■ - 
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And but more relish'd as the more distressed : 
The broadest mirth nnfeeling folly wears, 
Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears : 
Good, from each object, from each place acquired, 
For ever exercised, yet never tired ; 
Never elated, while one man 's oppressed ; 
Never dejected, while another *s blest ; 
And where no wants, no wishes can remain. 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow ! 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know : 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad must miss ; the good, untaught^ will find ; 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through Nature, up to Nature's God ; 
Pursues that chain which links the immense design, 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine ; 
Sees, that no being any bliss can know. 
But touches some above, and some below ; 
Learns from this union of the rising whole. 
The first, last purpose of the human soul ; 
And knows where faith, law, morals, all began. 
All end, in Love of God, and Love of Man. 

For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 
Till lengthened on to Faith, and unconfined, 
It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. 
He sees, why nature plants in man alone 
Hope of known bliss, and faith in bliss unknown : 
(Nature, whose dictates to no other kind 
Are given in vain, but what they seek they find) 
Wise is her present ; she connects in this 
His greatest virtue with his gieatest bliss ; 
At once his own bright prospect to be blest. 
And strongest motive to assist the rest. 

Self-love thus push'd to social, to divine. 
Gives thee to make thy neighbour's blessing thine. 
Is this too little for the boundless heart ? 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part : 
Grasp the whole worlds of reason, life, and sense, 
In one close system of benevolence : 
Happier as kinder, in whatever degree. 
And height of bliss but height of charity. 

God loves from whole to parts : but human soul 
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Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake^ 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace ; 
His country next ; and next all human race ; 
Wide, and more wide, the o'erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind ; 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest. 
And Heaven beholds its image in his breast. 

Come then, my friend ! my genius ! come along ; 
O master of the poet, and the song ! 
And while the Muse now stoops, or now ascends. 
To man's low passions, or their glorious ends. 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise 5 
Form'd by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe ; 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 
Intent to reason, or polite to please. 
Oh ! while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame ; 
Say, shall my little bark attendant sail. 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 
When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose, 
Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy foes, 
Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend ? 
That urged by thee, I tum'd the tuneful art 
From sounds to things, from fancy to the heart ^ 
For wit's false mirror held up Nature's light ; 
Show'd erring pride, whatever is, is right ; 
That REASON, passion, answer one great aim ; 
That true self-lovb and social are the same ; 
That virtue only makes our bliss below ; 
And all our knowledge is, ourselves to know. 



THE UNIVERSAL PRATER. 



DEO OPT. MAX« 



Father of all ! in every age, 

In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Thon great first Cause, least understood. 

Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 

And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 

To see the good from ill ; 
And binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will. 

What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 
This, teach me more than hell to shun, 

That, more than heaven pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives, 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid when man receives. 

To enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth ^s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound. 

Or think thee Lord alone of man. 
When thousand worlds are round : 
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Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart. 
Still in the right to stay ; 

If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way ! 

Save me alike from foolish pride, 

Or impious discontent. 
At aught thy wisdom has denied, 

Or aught thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I see ; 

That mercy I to others show. 
That mercy show to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quicken^ by thy breath ; 

Oh lead me wheresoe'er I go. 
Through this day^s life or death ! 

• 

This day, be bread and peace my lot : 
All else beneath the sun, 

Thou know'st if best bestow'd or not. 
And let Thy will be done. 

To thee, whose temple is all space. 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 

One chorus let all Being raise ! 
All Nature's incense rise 1 



MORAL ESSAYS, 

IN 



Est brevitate opus, at cnrrat sententia, neu se 
Impediat Terbis laasis onerantibus aoree : 
Et aermone opus est modo tristi, ssepe jocoso, 
Defendente ruxm modo Bhetoris atque PoetSB 
Interdum urbeni, paroentisTiribiis, atque 
Bxteniiantis eas consultd. Hob. 



EPISTLE 1. 
TO Sm BICHABD TEBCPLE, LORD COBHAM. 



ABGTJMENT. 

OF THE KKOWLKDOX AMD CHARACTXB8 OF MEN. 

L That it is not sufficient for this knowledge to consider man in the 
aMraet / books will not serve the purpose, nor yet our own txperience 
dngly. General maadms, unless they be formed upon botA, will be but 
nooonal. Some peculiarity in every man, characteristic to himself, jet 
^varying flrmn himself. Difficulties arising from our own passions, fimcies, 
ftumlties, &c The shortness of life, to observe in, and the uncertainty of 
tlie prineijpUs of action in men, to observe by. Our own principle of 
action oftcax hid from ourselves. Some few characters plain, but in 
general confounded, dissembled, or inconslBtent. The same man utterly 
difbrent in difTerent places and seasons. Unimaginable weaknesses in the 
greatest Nothii^ constant and certain but Ood and nature. No judging 
of Uie motives firom the actions ; the same actions pr oceedii^ from contrary 
motives, and the same motives influencing contrary actions, n. Tet to 
form eKaraetert, we can only take the ttrongest aetiona of a man's life, 
and try to make them agree : the utter uncertainty of this, from nature 
itidf^ and trompolicp. Characters given according to the rank of men of 
the world. And some reason for it. Education idters the nature^ or at 
lettBt Uke eharacteTt of many. Actions^ passions, opinions, manners, 
humours, or principles, all subject to change. No judg^ing by nature. 
in. It only remains to find (if we can) his ruling passion : that will 
certainly iimuence all the rest, and can reconcile the seeming or real in- 
consistency of all his actions. Instanced in the extraordinary character of 
Clodio. A caution against mistaking second qualities forfirst, which will 
destroy all possibility of the knowledge of mankind. Examples of the 
strength of the ttUing passion, and its continuation to the last breath. 

I. Ybs, you despise the man to books confined^ 
Who from his study rails at human kind ; 
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Tho' what he learns he speaks, and may advance 

Some general maxims, or be right by cnance. 

The coxcomb bird, so talkative and grave, 

That from his cage cries blockhead, quean, and knave, 

Though many a passenger he rightly call, 

You hold him no philosopher at all. 

And yet the fate of all extremes is such. 
Men may be read, as well as books, too much. 
To observations which ourselves we rnake^ 
We grow more partial for the observer's sake ; 
To written wisdom, as another's, less : 
Maxims are drawn from notions, those from guess. 
There 's some peculiar in each leaf and grain. 
Some unmark'd fibre, or some varying vein : 
Shall only man be taken in the gross ? 
Grant but as many sorts of mind as moss. 

That each from other differs, first confess ; 
Next, that he varies from himself no less : 
Add nature's, custom's, reason's, passion's strife. 
And all opinion's colours cast on life. 

Our depths who fathoms, or our shallows finds. 
Quick whirls, and shifting eddies, of our minds ? 
On human actions reason though you can, 
It may be reason, but it is not man : 
His principle of action once explore. 
That instaiit 'tis his principle no more. 
Like following life through creatures you dissect. 
You lose it in the moment you detect. 

Yet more ; the difference is as great between 
The optics seeing, as the objects seen. 
All manners take a tincture from our own ; 
Or come discolour'd through our passions shown. 
Or fancy's beam enlarges, multiplies. 
Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thousand dies. 

Nor will life's stream for observation stay, 
It hurries all too fast to mark their way : 
In vain sedate reflections we would make, 
When half our knowledge we must snatch, not take. 
Oft, in the passions' wide rotation toss'd. 
Our spring of action to ourselves is lost : 
Tired, not determined, to the last we yielcL 
And what comes then is master of the field. 
As the last image of the troubled heap. 
When sense subsides, and fancy sports in sle^. 
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(Though past the recollection of the thought) 
Becomes the stuff of which our dream is wrought : 
Something as dim to our internal view, 
Is thus, perhaps, the cause of most we do. 

True, some are open, and to all men known ; 
Others so very close they 're hid from none ; 
(So darkness strikes the sense no less than light) 
Thus gracious Chandos is heloved at sight ; 
And every child hates Shylock, though his soul 
Still sits at squat, and peeps not from its hole. 
At half mankind when generous Manly ^ raves, 
All know 'tis virtue, for he thinks them knaves : 
When universal homage Umbra pays, 
All see 'tis vice, and itch of vulgar praise. 
When flattery glares, all hate it in a queen. 
While one there is who charms us with his spleen. 

But these plain characters we rarely find ; 
Though strong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind : 
Or puzzling contraries confound the whole ; 
Or affectations quite reverse the soul. 
The dull, flat falsehood serves for policy ; 
And in the cunning, truth itself 's a lie : 
Unthought-of frailties cheat us in the wise ; 
The fool lies hid in inconsistencies. 

See the same man, in vigour, in the gout ; 
Alone, in company ; in place, or out ; 
Early at business, and at hazard late ; 
Mad at a fox-chase, wise at a debate ; 
Drunk at a borough, civil at a ball ; 
Friendly at Hackaey, faithless at Whitehall. 

Catius is ever moral, ever grave. 
Thinks who endures a knave, is next a knave. 
Save just at dinner — ^then prefers, no doubt, 
A rogue with venison to a saint without. 

Wno would not praise Patritio's high desert^. 
His hand unstain'd, his uncorrupted heart. 
His comprehensive head ! all interests weigh'd. 
All Europe saved, yet Britsdn not betray'd. 
He thanks you not, his pride is in picquette, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet. 

• The principal character in Wyoherley's comedy of the " Plain Dealer." 

i Meaning Lord Godolphin, who, thoi^h an able and honest minister, 
was a great gamester. 

p 2 
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What made (say Montaigne, or more sage Charnm !) 
Otho a warrior, Cromwell a buffoon t 
A perjured prince a leaden saint revere \ 
A goiUess regent tremble at a star' t 
The throne a bigot keep, a genins qnit *, 
Faithless through piety, and dnped thron^^ wit 1 
Europe a woman, child, or dotard rule. 
And jnst her wisest monarch made a fool t 

Know, God and Nature only are the same : 
In man, the judgment shoots at flying game ; 
A bird of passage ! gone as soon as foond ; 
Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground. 

II. In vain the sage, with retrospective eye, 
Would from the apparent What conclude the Why, 
Infer the motive from the deed, and show. 
That what we chanced was what we meant to do. 
Behold ! if fortune or a mistress frx>wn8. 
Some plunge in business, others shave their crowns ; 
To ease the soul of one oppressive weight. 
This quits an empire, that embroils a state : 
The same adust complexion has impelled 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. 

Not always actions show Uie man : we find 
Who does a kindness, is not therefore kind ; 
Perhaps prosperity becalm'd his breast ; 
Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east ; 
Not therefore humble he who seeks retreat. 
Pride guides his steps, and bids him shun the great. 
Who combats bravely, is not therefore brave. 
He dreads a death-bed like the meanest slave ; 
Who reasons wisely, is not therefore wise. 
His pride in reasoning, not in acting lies. 

But grant that actions best discover man ; 
Take the most strong, and sort them as yon can. 
The few that glare each character must mark. 
You balance not the many in the dark. 
What will you do with such as disagree ? 
Suppress them, or miscall them policy I 

^ Louis XI. of France wore in his hat a leaden image of the Viigin 
Mary, which, when he swore hy, he feared to break his oath. 

1 Philip, duke of Orleans, regesat in the minorltr of Louis XT., nqMr- 
stitlous in judicial astrology, though an unbeliever m all religioii. 

"> Philip V. of Spain, who, after renouncmg the throne fbr xeUgjoik 
resumed it to gratify his queen ; and Victor Amadeua IL, king of 
Sardinia, who r^gned the crown, and trying to re-assume it, was ni- 
prisoned till his death. 
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Mnst then at once (the character to save) 
The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave ? 
Alas ! in truth the man hut changed his mind. 
Perhaps was sick, in love, or had not dined. 
Ask why from Britain Csesar would retreat ? 
Caesar mmself might whisper he was beat. 
The mighty Czar what moved to wed a jade " t 
The mighty Czar his drunkenness might plead. 
But, sage lustorians ! 'tis your task to prove 
One action^ conduct ; one, heroic love. 

'Tis from high life high characters are drawn ; 
A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn ; 
A judge is just, a chancellor juster still ; 
A gown-man leam'd ; a bishop^ what you will ; 
Wise, if a minister ; but, if a lang, 
More wise, more leam'd, more just, more everything. 
Court-virtues bear, like gems, the highest rate^ 
Bom where Heaven's influence scarce can penetrate : 
In life's low vale^ the soil the virtues like, 
They please as beauties, here as wonders strike. 
Though the same sun with all-diffusive rays 
Blush in the rose, and in the diamond blaze, 
We prize the stronger effort of his power, 
And justly set the gem above the flower. 

'Tis education forms the common mind. 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree 's inclined. 
Boastful and rough, your first son is a 'squire ; 
The next a tradesman, meek, and much a liar ; 
Tom struts a soldier, open, bold, and brave ; 
Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave : 
Is he a churchman 1 then he 's fond of power : 
A quaker ? sly : a presb3rterian ? sour : 
A smart free-thinker ? all things in an hour. 

Ask men's opinions : Scoto now shall tell 
How trade increases, and the world goes well ; 
Strike off his pension, by the setting sun, 
And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. 

That gay free-thinker, a fine talker once, 
What turns him now a stupid silent dunce ? 
Some god, or spirit, he has lately found ; 
Or ch^ced to meet a minister that frown'd. 

Judge we by nature ? Habit can efface, 
Intero^ overcome, or policy take place : 

■ Gmttrine the Fint Bee Voltaire's Histories of Chatleft XH^ 8ca< 
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By actions 1 those nncertainty divides : 
By passions 1 these dissimulation hides : 
Opinions 1 they still take a wider range : 
Find, if yon can^ in what yon cannot change. 

Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 
Tenets with hooks, and principles with times. 

III. Search then the ruling passion : there, alone, 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known ; 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere ; 
Priests, princes, women, no dissemhlers here. 
This clue once found, unravels all the rest, 
The prospect clears, and Wharton ^ stands confest. 
Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days. 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise : 
Bom with whatever could win it from the wise, 
Women and fools must like him, or he dies ; 
Though wondering senates hung on all he spoke. 
The cluh must hall him master of the joke. 
Shall parts so various aim at nothing new ? 
He '11 shine a Tully and a Wilmot p toa 
Then turns repentant, and kneels down to prayers 
With the same spirit that he drinks and swears ; 
Enough, if all around him hut admire. 
And now the wench applaud, and now the friar. 
Thus with each gift of nature and of art. 
And wanting nothing hut an honest heart; 
Grown all to all, from no one vice exempt; 
And most contemptible to shun contempt ; 
His passion still, to covet general praise, 
His life, to forfeit it a thousand ways ; 
A constant bounty which no friend has made ; 
An angel tongue, which no man can persuade ! 
A fool, with more of wit than half mankind. 
Too rash for thought, for action too refined : 
A tyrant to the wife his heart approves ; 
A rebel to the very king he loves ; 
He dies, sad out-cast of each church and state. 
And, harder still ! flagitious, yet not great 

o " This celebrated peer," says Lord Orford, *' like Baddngjitm ud 
Rochester, comforted all the grave and dull by throwing away tlie hr lg li twl 
proftision of parts on witty fooleries, debaucheries, and soxapes, whlek 
may mix graces with a great character, but never can compose one." 

p John Wilmot, Earl of Bochester, liunous Ibr his wit, and fal 
for his extravagancies and licentiousness in the time of CharkB IL 
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Ask you why Wharton broke through every rule ? 
Twas all for fear the knaves should call him fool. 

Nature well known, no prodigies remain, 
Comets are regular, and Wharton plain. 

Yet, in this search, the wisest may mistake. 
If second qualities for first they take. 
When Catiline by rapine swell'd his store ; 
When CsBsar made a noble dame a whore ; 
In this the lust, in that the avarice 
Were means, not ends ; ambition was the vice. 
That very Csesar, bom in Scipio's days. 
Had aim d, like him, by chastity at praise. 
LucuUus, when frugality could charm, 
Had roasted turnips in the Sabine fEirm. 
In vain the observer eyes the builder's toil, 
But quite mistakes the scaffold for the pile. 

In this one passion man can strength enjoy. 
As fits ffive vigour, just when they destroy. 
Time, tkai on all things lays his lenient hand. 
Yet tames not this ; it sticKs to our last sand. 
Consistent in our follies and our sins, 
Here honest Nature ends as she begins. 

Old politicians chew on wisdom past. 
And totter on in business to the last ; 
As weak, as earnest ; and as gravely out. 
As sober Lanesb'row '^ dancing in the gout. 

A salmon's belly, Helluo, was thy fate ; 
The doctor call'd, declares all help too late : 
" Mercy ! " cries Helluo, " mercy on my soul ! 
Is there no hope 1 — Alas ! — ^then bring tne jowl." 

The frugal crone, whom praying priests attend. 
Still tries to save the hallow'd tape]?s end, 
Collects her breath, as ebbing life retires. 
For one puff more, and in that puff expires. 

" Odious ! in woollen ! 'twould a saint provoke," 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke ') 
" No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless Uce : 

« An ancient nobleman, who oontinaed this practice long after his legs 
were disabled by the gout. Upon the death of Prince George of Denmark, 
he demanded an audience of the queen, to advise her to preserve her 
Iwalth and dispei her grief by dancing. 

' Mrs. Oldfleld, the actress, who gave these orders with her dying 
breath. Betty was Mrs. Saunders, an actress, her Mend and confidante. 
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One would not, snre, be frightfal when one^s dead — 
And — Betty — ^give this cheek a little red." 

The courtier smooth, who forty years had shined 
An humble servant to all human kind, 
Just brought out this, when scarce his tongue could stir, 
" If — ^where I *m going— I could serve yon, Sir 1 " 

'^ I give and I devise " (old Euclio said^ 
And sigh'd) " my lands and tenements to Ned.** 
Your monev, Sir 1 " My money. Sir ! what all t 
Why, — ^if I must — (then wept) I give it Paul." 
The manor, Sir 1 — " The manor ! hold," he cried, 
" Not that, — I cannot part with that " — and died ■. 

And you, brave Cobham ! to the latest breath, 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death : 
Such in those moments as in all the past ; 
" Oh, save my country. Heaven ! " shall be your last. 



EPISTLE II. 
TO A LADY. 



OP THS CHARACTSRS OF WOMCK. 

Nothing so true as what you once let fall, 

" Most women have no characters at all." 

Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear. 

And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair. 

How many pictures of one nymph we view, 

All how unlike each other, all how true ! 

Arcadia's countess, here, in ermined pride, 

Is there, Pastora by a fountain side. 

Here Fannia, leering on her own good man, 

And there, a naked Leda with a swan. 

Let then the fair-one beautifully ciy. 

In Magdalen's loose hair and lifted eye, 

• Sir William Bateman used fhoee verv words on his deatb-bed ; tat 
Euclio is supposed to have been designed for Sir CSharles Donoombe of 
Helmsley. 
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Or dress'd in smiles of sweet Cecilia shine. 
With simpering angels, palms, and harps divine * ; 
Whether the charmer sinner it, or saint it, 
If folly grow romantic, I must paint it. 

Gome then, the colours and tne ground prepare ! 
Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air ; 
Choose a firm cloud, before it fall, and in it 
Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of this minute. 

Ru£a, whose eye quick-glsmcing o*er the park ", 
Attracts each light gay meteor of a spark. 
Agrees as ill with Rufa deep in prayer, 
As Sappho's diamonds with her dirty hair ^ ; 
Or Sappho at her toilet's greasy task. 
With Sappho fragrant at an evening mask : 
So morning insects that in filth begun. 
Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the setting sun. 

How soft is Silia ! fearful to offend ^ ; 
The frail one's advocate, the weak one's friend. 
To her, Calista proved her conduct nice ; 
And good Simplicius asks of her advice. 
Sadden, she storms ! she raves ! You tip the wink, 
Bnt spare your censure ; Silia does not drink. 
All eyes may see from what the change arose, 
All eyes may see a pimple on her nose. 

Papillia, wedded to her amorous spark, 
Sighs for the shades ! — " How charming is a park ! " 
A park is purchased, but the fair he sees 
All bathed in tears — " Oh odious, odious trees ! " 

Ladies, like variegated tulips, show ; 
'Tis to their changes half their charms we owe ; 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak. 
Their nappy spots the nice admirer take. 
'Twas thus Calypso once each heart alarm'd ^, 
Awed without virtue, without beauty charm'd ; 

* Attitudes in which several ladies affected to be drawn, and sometimes 
le lady in them aU. — ^The poet's politeness and complaisance to the sex is 
nervable in this instance, amongst othem, that whereas in the diaraeters 
' men he has sometimes made use of real names, in the characters of 
jmen alwajrs fictitious. 

■ Instances of contrarieties, given even from such characters as are most 
rongly marked, and seemii^Ty therefore most consistent : as, I., in the 
Ibcted, ver. 21, &c. 

* By Sappho was meant Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, remarkable for 
or talents and her beauty, and also for her habits of slovenliness and 
icleeiilinees. ' U. Contrarieties in the eo/t-natured, 

y m. Contrarieties in the cunnii^ and ar^/kil. 
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Her tongae bewitcVd as oddly as her ey^ ; 
Less wit than mimic, more a wit than wise. 
Strange graces still, and stranger flints she had, 
Was just not ugly, and was just not mad ; 
Yet ne*er so sure our passion to create. 
As when she tonch'd the brink of all we hate. 

Narcissa's nature, tolerably mild% 
To make a wash, woold harcUy stew a child ; 
Has even been proved to grant a lover's prayer. 
And paid a tradesman once to make him stare; 
Grave alms at Easter, in a Christian trim. 
And made a widow happy, for a whim. 
Why then declare good-nature is her scorn, 
When *tis by that alone she can be borne ) 
Why pique all mortals, yet affect a name ) 
A fool to pleasure, yet a slave to fame : 
Now deep in Taylor and the Book of Martyrs, 
Now drinking citron with his Grace and Chartres : 
Now conscience chills her, and now passion bums : 
And atheism and religion take their turns. 

Flavia 's a wit, has too much sense to pray ^ ; 
To toast our wants and wishes, is her way; 
Nor asks of God, but of her stars, to give 
The mighty blessing, " While we live, to live." 
Then all for death, that opiate of the soul ! 
Lucretia's dagger, Rosamonda's bowl. 
Say, what can cause such impotence of mind 1 
A spark too fickle, or a spouse too kind. 
Wise wretch ! with pleasures too refined to please ; 
With too much spirit to be e*er at ease : 
With too much quickness ever to be taught ; 
With too much thinking to have common thongfat : 
You purchase pain with all that joy can give. 
And die of nothing but a race to live. 

Turn then from wits ; and look on Simo*s mate, 
No ass so meek, no ass so obstinate. 
Or her, that owns her faults, but never mends. 
Because she 's honest, and the best of friends. 
Or her, whose life the church and scandal share. 
For ever in a passion, or a prayer. 
Or her, who laughs at hell, but (like her Grace) 
Cries, ''Ah ! how charming if there *s no such place ! *' 

* IV. In the whimsical, * V. Contrarieties in the ufitttf and r^kud. 
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Or who in sweet vicissitude appears, 

Of mirth and opium, ratafie and tears^ 

The daily anodyne, and nightly draught. 

To kill those foes to fair ones, time and thought. 

Woman and fool are two hard things to hit ; 

For true no-meaning puzzles more than wit. 

But what are these to great Atossa's ^ mind ? 
Scarce once herself, by turns all womankind ! 
Who, with herself, or others, from her birth 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth : 
Shines in exposing knaves, and painting fools, 
Yet is, whate'er she hates and ridicules. 
No thought advances, but her eddy brain 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again. 
Fall sixty years the world has been her trade. 
The wisest fool much time has ever made. 
From loveless youth to unrespected age. 
No passion gratified, except her rage. 
So much the fury still outran the wit. 
The pleasure miss'd her, and the scandal hit. 
Who breaks with her, provokes revenge from hell, 
But he *s a bolder man who dares be well. 
Her every turn with violence pursued. 
No more a storm her hate than gratitude : 
To that each passion turns, or soon or late ; 
Love, if it makes her 3deld, must make her hate : 
Superiors ? death ! and eq\ials ? what a curse ! 
But an inferior not dependent ? worse. 
Offend her, and she knows not to forgive ; 
Oblige her, and she'll hate you while you live : 
But die, and she '11 adore you — Then the bust 
And temple rise — then fall again to dust. 
Last night, her lord was all that 's good and great ; 
A knave this morning, and his will a cheat. 
Strange ! by the means defeated of the ends, 
By spirit robb*d of power, by warmth of friends, 
Bv wealth of followers 1 without one distress, 
Sick of herself through very selfishness ! 
Atossa, cursed with every granted prayer. 
Childless with all her children, wants an heir. 
To heirs unknown, descends the unguarded store, 
Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor. 

i> By Atoesa is meant the Duchess of Marlborough. 
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PictDres like these, dear madam, to design. 
Asks no firm hand, and no unerring line ; 
Some wandering touches, some reflected light. 
Some flying stroke alone can hit 'em right : 
For how could equal colours do the knack ? 
Cameleons who can paint in white and black ? 

" Yet Chloe sure* was form'd without a spot" — 
Nature in her then err^d not, but forgot. 
** With every pleasing, every prudent part, 
Say, what can Chloe want ? " — She wants a heart. 
She speaks, behaves, and acts just as she ought ; 
But never, never, reach'd one generous thought* 
Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 
So very reasonable, so unmoved, 
As never yet to love, or to be loved. 
And when she sees her friend in deep despair, 
Observes how much a chintz exceeds mohair. 
Forbid it, Heaven, a favour or a debt 
She e'er should cancel ! — ^but she may forget. 
Safe is your secret still in Chloe's ear ; 
But none of Chloe's shall you ever hear. 
Of all her dears she never slander'd one. 
But cares not if a thousand are undone. 
Would Chloe know if you're alive or dead 1 
She bids her footman put in it her head. 
Chloe is prudent — Would you too be wise ? 
Then never break your heart when Chloe dies. 

One certain portrait mav (I grant) be seen, 
Which Heaven has vamish'd out, and made a queen .* 
The same for ever ! and described by all 
With truth and goodness, as with crown and balL 
Poets heap virtues, painters gems at will. 
And show their zeal, and hide their want of skill. 
'Tis well — but, artists ! who can paint or write, 
To draw the naked is your true delight. 
That robe of quality so struts and swells, 
None see what parts of nature it conceals : 
The exactest traits of body or of mind, 
We owe to models of an humble kind. 
If QuEENSBERRY to strip there *s no compelling, 
'Tis from a handmaid we must take a Helen. 

« This portrait was intended for Lady Suffolk, with, whom, at the time 
he wrote It, he lived in a state of intimacy. 
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From peer or bishop 'tis no easy thing 
To draw the man who loves his God, or king : 
Alas ! I copy (or my draught would fail) 
From honest Mah'met •*, or plain Parson Hale •. 

Bnt grant, in public, men sometimes are shown ', 
A woman 's seen in private life alone : 
Our bolder talents in full light displayed ; 
Your virtues open fairest in the shade. 
Bred to disguise, in public 'tis you hide ; 
There, none distinguish 'twixt your shame or pride, 
Weakness or delicacy ; all so nice. 
That each may seem a virtue, or a vice. 

In men, we various ruling passions find ^ ; 
In women, two almost divide the kind ; 
Those, only fix*d, they first or last obey. 
The love of pleasure, and the love of sway. 

That, nature gives ; and where the lesson taught ** 
Is but to please, can pleasure seem a fault ? 
Experience, this ; by man's oppression curst, 
They seek the second not to lose the first. 

Men, some to business, some to pleasure take ; 
But every woman is at heart a rake : 
Men, some to quiet, some to public strife ; 
But every ladv would be queen for life. 

Yet mark the fate of a whole sex of queens * 1 
Power all their end, but beauty all the means : 
In youth they conquer, with so wild a rage. 
As leaves them scarce a subject in their age : 
For foreign gloiy, foreign joy, they roam ; 

* Mahomet, Bervant to the late king, said to be the son of a Turkish 
baasa, whom he took at the si^e of BudsL, and constantly kept about 
his peraon. 

• Dr. Stephen Hale ; not more estimable for his nseftil discoveries as a 
natural philosopher, than for his exemplary life and pastoral charity as a 
parish i^est. 

t In the former editions, between this and the foregohig lines, a want of 
connection might be perceived, occasioned by the ondssion of certain 
example* and illustrations to tiie maxi'mw laid dfown ; and though some of 
these have since been found, viz. the characters of Atossa^ CMoej and 
some verses following, others are still wanting, nor can we answer that 
these are exactly inserted. 

K The former part having shown, that the particular characters of 
women are more various than those of men, it is nevertheless observed, 
that the general characteristic of the sex, as to the ruling passion, is 
more uniform. 

^ This is occasioned partly by their nature, partly by their education, 
and in some degree by necessity. 

i What are the aims and the/ate of this sex.— L As to power. 
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No thought of peace or happiness at home. 
But wisdom^s triumph, is well-timed retreat. 
As hard a science to the fair as great ! 
Beauties, like t3rrants, old and friendless grown, 
Yet hate repose, and dread to be alone. 
Worn out in public, weary every eye, 
Nor leave one sigh behind them when they die. 

Pleasures the sex, as children birds, pursue ^, 
Still out of reach, yet never out of view ; 
Sure, if they catch, to spoil the toy at most, 
To covet flying, and regret when lost : 
At last, to follies youth could scarce defend. 
It grows their age's prudence to pretend ; 
Ashamed to own they gave delight before. 
Reduced to feign it, when they give no more : 
As hags hold sabbaths less for joy than spite. 
So these their merry, miserable night : 
Still round and round the ghosts of beauty glide. 
And haunt the places where their honour £ed. 

See how the world its veterans rewards ! 
A youth of frolics, an old age of cards ; 
Fair to no purpose, artful to no end. 
Young without lovers, old without a friend ; 
A fop their passion, but their prize a sot, 
Alive, ridiculous ; and dead, forgot ! 

Ah ! friend ! to dazzle let the vain design ^ ; 
To raise the thought, and touch the heart, be thine ! 
That charm shall grow, while what fatigues the ring, 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing : 
So when the sun's broad beam has tired the sight, 
All mild ascends the moon's more sober light, 
Serene in virgin modesty she shines, 
And unobserved the glaring orb declines. 

Oh ! blest with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ; 
She, who can love a sister's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwoimded ear ; 
She, who ne'er answers till a husband cools. 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 
Yet has her humour most, when she obeys, 
Let fops or fortune fly which way they will ; 
Disdains all loss of tickets, or codille ; 

n. As to pkoiwre. ^ Advice for their tme interest. 
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Spleen, vapours, or small-pox, above them all, 
And mistress of herself, though china fall. 

And yet, believe me, good as well as ill. 
Woman 's at best a contradiction still. 
Heaven, when it strives to polish all it can 
Its last best work, but forms a softer man ; 
Picks from each sex, to make the favourite blest, 
Your love of pleasure, our desire of rest : 
Blends, in exception to all general rules, 
Your taste of follies, with our scorn of fools : 
Reserve with frankness, art with truth allied. 
Courage with softness, modesty with pride ; 
Fix'd principles, with fancy ever new ; 
Shakes all together, and produces ^you. 

Be this a woman's fame : with this unblest. 
Toasts live a scorn, and queens may die a jest. 
This Phoebus promised (I forget the year) 
When those blue eyes first open'd on the sphere ; 
Ascendant Phoebus watchM uiat hour with care, 
Averted half your parents' simple prayer ; 
And gave you beauty, but denied the pelf 
That buys your sex a tyrant o'er itself. 
The generous pod, who wit and gold refines. 
And ripens spirits as he ripens mines, 
Kept dross for duchesses, the world shall know it, 
To you gave sense, good-humour, and a poet. 
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EPISTLE III.* 
TO ALLEN, LORD BATHURST. 



ARGUMENT. 

OF THX USK OF RICHXS. 

That it is known to few, moet fklling into one of the extremes, atmrkt 
or prq^tsion. The point discussed whether the inYentian of moD^has 
been more commodious or pernicious to mankind. That riehes, eimer to 
the avaricious or the prodigal, cannot afford happiness, scaroely neeessazies. 
That avarice is an absolute frenzy, without an and or purpose. Goqiefr* 
tures about the motives of avaricious men. That the comdnetof mcsi, yriA 
respect to riches, can only be accounted for by the okdxr of "PBOvnumoK, 
which works the general good out of extremes, and brings all to its nett 
end by perpetual revolutions. How a miser acts upon pfrinc^les iraidi 
appear to him reasonable. How a prodigal does the same. The doe 
medium and true use of riches. The Man of Ross. The fete of tiie 
prqfiue and the covtAous, in two examples ; both miserable in Ute md in 
death. The story of Sir Balaam. 

P. Who shall decide, when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me f 
You hold the word, from Jove to Momus given, 
That man was made the standing jest of Heaven ; 
And gold but sent to keep the fools in play. 
For some to heap, and some to throw away. 
But I, who think more highly of our kind, 
(And surely, Heaven and I are of a mind) 
Opine, that Nature, as in duty bound. 
Deep hid the shining mischief under ground : 
But when by man's audacious labour won. 
Flamed forth this rival to its sire, the sun, 

> This epistle was written after a violent outcry against our author, on 
suspicion that he had ridiculed a worthy nobleman merely for his wrong 
taste. He justified himself upon that article in a letter to the Barl ra 
Burlington; at the end of which are these words : " I have l^umt that 
there are some who would rather be wicked than ridiculous ; and thexefore 
it may be safer to attack vices than follies. I will therefore leave mv 
betters in the quiet possession of their idols, their groves, and thcdr high 
places, and change my subject from their pride to their meanness, from 
their vanities to their miseries ; and as the only certain way to avoid mis- 
constructions, to lessen offence, and not to multiply ill-natured i^pli(»tioo8» 
I may probably, in my next, make use of real names instead of fletttkNis 
ones,^* 
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Then csrefol Heaven supplied two sorts of men, 
To squander these, and those to hide again. 

Like doctors thus, when much dispute has past, 
We find our tenets just the same at last. 
Both fEurly owning, riches, in effect. 
No grace of Heaven, or token of the elect ; 
Given to the fool, the mad, the vain, the evil. 
To Ward, to Waters, Chartres", and the Devil. 



• Jolm Ward, <tf Kiekney, Esq., Membra of Parliament, being prosecuted 
bj fbe DoxsheflB of Buokin^^bam, and convioted of (orgerjt was first ex- 
pelled the House, and then stood on the pillory on the 1 7th of Mareh, 1727. 
He was suapeeted of jdning in a oonv^jranee with Sir John Blunt, to 
aeereCe fif^ thoDsand poonds of Hiat Dureotor's estate, forfeited to the 
Soatii Sea Company by act of parliament The Ckmipaoiy reooYered the 
fifty thousand pounds against Ward ; but he set up prior conveyances of 
Ids real estate to his brother and son, and concealed all his personal, which 
was oamputed to be one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. These con- 
^peyancea bong also set aside l^ a bill in Chancery, Ward was imprisoned, 
ana haaarded the forfeiture of his life by not giving in his eflfiects till the 
last day, whidi was that of bis examination. During his confinement, his 
amnaement was to give poison to dogs and cats, and see them expire by 
dower or quicker torments. To sum up the worth of this gentleman, at 
tiw aereral eras of his life :— at his staadinir in the pillory, he was toorth 
above two hundred thoutand pounds ; at his commitment to prison, he was 
worlh one hundred and ffty thoutand; but has been since so far diminished 
in faia reputation, as to be thoni^t a wone man \iif fifty or sixty thousand. 

Fr. Cbartres, a man in&mous for all manner of vices. When he was an 
ensign in the army, he was drummed out of the regiment for a cheat; he 
was next banished Brussels, and drummed out of Ghent, on the same 
aooonnt. After a hundred tncks at the gaming-taUes, he took to lending 
of monev at exorbitant interest and on great penalties, accumulating pre- 
mium, mtereat, and capital, into a new capital, and seizing to a minute 
iHien the payments became due ; in a word, by a constant attention to the 
vices, wants, and follies of mankind, he acquired an Immense fortune. 
His bouse was a perpetual scene of the grossest lioentiousnees. He was 
twice condemned tat rapes, and pardoned ; but the last time not without 
imprisonnient in Newgate, and £Eirge ccmfiscations. He died in Scotland 
in 1731, aged 62. The populace at his funeral raised a great riot, almost 
tore the body out of the coffin, and cast dead dogs, &c., into the grave 
akmg with it. The following epitaph contains his character, very justly 
drawn by Dr. Arbuthnot : — 



oontinuethtorot 
1310 body of FRANCIS CHARTRES, 

Who, with an inflexiblk constancy, 
and 

INIMITABLE UNIFORMITY of Ufc, 
PKSSltfl'KD, 

In i^te of AGS and infirmities. 
In the practice oi avxaY hpman vies. 
Excepting prodioauty and hypocrisy : 
His insatiable avaricx exempted him from the first, 

Q 
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B. What nature wants, commodions gold bestows, 
'Tis thus we eat the bread another sows. 

P. But how unequal it bestows, observe, 
'Tis thus we riot, while, who sow it, starve : 
What nature wants (a phrase I much distrust) 
Extends to luxury, extends to lust : 
Useful, I grant, it serves what life requires, 
But dreadful too, the dark assassin hires. 

B. Trade it may help, society extend. 

P. But lures the pirate, and corrupts the fiiend. 

B. It raises armies in a nation's aid. 

P. But bribes a senate, and the land 's betray'd. 
In vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave; 
If secret gold sap on from knave to knave. 

HiB matcfalew nrpuDSKCK from fbe aeoond. 

Not was he more ringnlar 

in the imdeyiating pravitp of his mamien, 

ThansaoceasAil 

in aecumtdcUing wealth ; 

For, without trasb or PBonsBszoN, 

Withoat TsusT of public Momnr, 

And withoat bkibe-wortht aervice, 

He acquired, or more properly created, 

A MIKISTBBJAL ESTATE. 

He was the only person of his time 

Who could cheat without the mask of homxbit, 

Betain his primeval mbasmbsb 

When possessed of ten thousamd a year. 

And having daily deserved the qibbet for what he did. 

Was at last condemned to it for what he amid not do. 

Oh, indignant reader ! 

Think not his life useless to mankindl 

FnovinEMCE connived at his execrable designs, 

To give to after ages 

A conspicuous proof and example, 

Of how small estimation is ExoBBrrAMT wxalth 

In the sight of Ood, 

By his bestowing it on the most tjitwobxht op au. 

MORTALS. 

This gratleman was worth seven thoutand pound* a yrar estate in Inid, 
and about one hundred thoiuand in money. 

Mr. Waters, the third of these worthies, was a man no way r c a ei nMing 
the former in his military, but extremely so in his civil oapaoli^; bkgnct 
fortune having been raised by the like diligent attendance on the ^^^ wn^^ 
of others. But this gentleman's history must be deferred till hisdaitilit 
when his worth may be known more certainly. 
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Once, we confess, beneath the patriot's cloak ", 
From the crack'd bag the dropping gainea spoke, 
And jingling down the back-stairs, told the crew, 
" Old Cato is as great a rogae as yon." 
Blest paper-credit ! last and best supply ! 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly ! 
Gold imp'd by thee, can compass hardest things, 
Can po^et states, can fetch or carry kings ° ; 
A single leaf shall waft an army o'er. 
Or ship off senates to a distant shore ^ ; 
A lea^ like SibyFs, scatter to and fro 
Our fates and fortunes, as the winds shall blow : 
Pregnant with thousands flits the scrap unseen, 
And silent sells a king, or buys a queen. 

Oh ! that such bulky bribes as all might see, 
Still, as of old, encumbered villany ! 
Could France or Some divert our brave designs. 
With all their brandies or with all their wines ? 
What could they more than knights and squires confound, 
Or water all the quorum ten miles round ? 
A statesman's slumbers how this speech would spoil 1 
** Sir, Spain has sent a thousand jars of oil ; 
Huge bales of British cloth blockade the door ; 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar." 

Poor avarice one torment more would find ; 
Nor could profusion squander all in kind. 
Astride his cheese Sir Morgan might we meet ; 
And Worldly crying coals from street to street *», 
Whom with a wig so wild, and mien so mazed. 
Pity mistakes for some poor tradesman crazed. 

■ TUs is a true story, which happened in the reign of T^^Uiam m. to 
an imrospected old pamot, who coining ont at the back-door from having 
been doarted by the king, where he had received a large bag of guineas, 
tbb banting of the bag d&overed his business there. 

• In oar author's tune, many princes had been sent about the world, 
and great dumges of kings projected in Europe. The i>artition treaty had 
di^Kwedof Spam: France had set up a king for England, who was sent to 
Scotland, and back agaki ; King Stanislaus was sent to Poland, and bac& 
again ; uie Duke of Anjou was sent to Spain, and Don Carlos to Italy. 

r AUiades to several ministers, counsellors, and patriots, banished m our 
tiinea to Siberia, and to that mors olobiovs fats of the fakuajibnt of 
PAmn, banished to Pontoise in the year 1720. 

4 Some misers of great wealth, proprietors of the coal-mines, had 
t n tered at this time into an associaaon to keep up coals to an extravagant 
priee, wberebv the poor were reduced almost to starve ; tiU one of Uiem, 
ttking the advantage of underselling the rest, defeated the design. One 
of tiieee miaers was worth ten tKousandf another wven thousand a year. 

Q 2 
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Had Colepepper^s ' whole wealth heen hops and hogs, 

Could he himself have sent it to the dogs 1 

His Grace will game : to White's a bnU be led, 

With spuming heels and with a butting head. 

To White's be carried, as to ancient games, 

Fair coursei-s, vases^ and alluring daines. 

Shall then Uxorio, if the stakes he sweep, 

Bear home six jades, and make his lady weep ) 

Or soft Adonis, so perfumed and fine, 

Drive to St. James's a whole herd of swine ) 

filthy check on all industrious skill, 

To spoil the nation's last great trade, quadrille I 

Since then, my lord, on such a world we fedl, 

What say you ? B. Say ? Why take it, gold and all. 

P. What riches give us let us then inquire : 
Meat, fire, and clothes. B. What more ) P. Meat, dothei, 

and fire. 
Is this too little ? would you more than lire 1 
Alas ! 'tis more than Turner ' finds they give. 
Alas ! 'tis more than (all his visions past) 
Unhappy Wharton \ waking, found at last ! 
What can they give ? to dying Hopkins % heirs ; 
To Chartres, vigour ; Japhet^ nose and ears ? 

' Sir T^^lliam Cotepeppor, Bart, a peracm of an aadiiit fianQvaadample 
fortune, -without one otber quality of a gentleman, who^ aftBr roiimif 
himself at the gaming-table, paflsed the rest of his days in littfaui: then to 

see the ruin of others ; r*oft»in^faiC «ift mhrfat npnm WwMnm i npamA^ lmfgQlmfi^^ 

rather than to enter into any reputable method of lift^ and ntatABg a poit 
in the army, which was ofRored him. 

• One who, being possessed of tiiree handled thonwind ponndi^ bid 
down his ooach, bcatUM interest was reduced from five to nor ptr oail* 
and then put seventy thousand into the Charitfible CorporaUom tot bMer 
interest; which sum having lost, he took it so much to heart, lliat be 
kept his chamber ever aft^. It is thought he would not have ootlhe^lt, 
but that he was heir to another considerable estate^ whkdi he didb 
expected, and that by this course of life he saved botti cIoQmb and m 
other ^roenses. 

t A nobleman of great qualities, but as unfortunate in the appBoatinB of 
them, as if they had been vices and fidlies. See his ehanhmr in the 
first epistle. 

« A dtizen, whose rapacity obtained him the name of VMft tar t HtfUm 
He lived worthless, but died worth three hundred ihoummd fwnwcff. irtdeh 
he would give to no person living, but Left it so as not to be inherited till 
after the second generation. His counsel representing to him hoir naiv 
years it must be before this could take efRsct, and that bis money eoolfl 
only lie at interest all that time, he expressed great Joy tiifiraat, and nSd, 
** They would then be as long in ej[>ending, as he had been in getting it" 
But the chancery afterwards set aside the will and gave it to the fielr^MMr* 

" Japhet Crook, alias Sir Peter Stranger, was punished irlQi the llMof 
those parts, for having foiled a ccmveyanoe of an estate to himaeif, uei 
whidi he took up several thousand pounds. IBfo was at flie mns one 
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Can tbey in gems bid pallid Hippia glow, 
In Fnlvia's bnckle ease the throbs below : 
They might (were Harpax not too wise to spend) 
Give Harpax self the blessing of a friend ; 
Or find some doctor that would save the life 
Of wretched Shylock, spite of Shylock's wife : 
But thousands die, without or this or that, 
Die, and endow a college, or a cat ^. 
To some, indeed, Heaven grants the happier fate, 
To enrich a bastard, or a son the^ hate. 

Perhaps you think the poor might have their part ? 
Bond damns the poor', and hates them from his heart : 
The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule 
That every man in want is knave or fool : 
" God cannot love (says Blunt, with tearless eyes) 
The wretch he starves " — ^and piously denies : 
But the good bishop, with a meeker air, 
Admits, and leaves them. Providence's care. 

Yet, to be just to these poor men of pelf. 
Each does but hate his neighbour as himself : 
Damn'd to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The slave that digs it, and the slave that hides. 

B. Who suffers thus, mere charity should own. 
Mast act on motives powerful, though unknown. 

P. Some war, some plague, or famine, they foresee. 
Some revelation hid from you and me. 
Why Shylock wants a meal, the cause is found, 
He thinks a loaf will rise to fifty pound. 



ta efaanenry for having fraudnlently obtained a will, by whidi he 
ano^er considerable estate, in wrong of the brother of the 

3. Rr these means he was worth a great sum, which fin reward 

tot fhe smaU loss of his ears) he enjoyed in prison till his death, and 
foMly left to faisexeentor. 

" A fionons Duchess of B. in her last will left considerable legBic&eB and 
MitiiitHiw to her eats* 

* TUi iniatle was written fai the year 1730, when a corporation was 
MCabHilied to lend money to the poor npon pledges, by the name of the 
QhmHahii CmvoratUm; bat the whole was turned only to an iniquitous 
metiiod of emrfohing partiealar people, to the ruin of such numbers, that 
it became a perHamentary concern to endeavour the relief of those unhappy 
nkv ; nid three of uie managers, who were members of the House, 
J ttpeJIed. By the repm^t of the Committee appointed to inquire into 
; lnlqiiito>ns affiur, it appears, that when it was obiected to the intended 
~ of Uie office, that the poor, for whose use it was erected, would 
tohnit by it. Bond, one c^ the directors, replied, Damn fhevocr! That 
**Ctod Inlea the pomr," and, ** that every man in want is eithear knave or 
IhI,'' te. were fhe genuine apophthegms of some of fhe penwns here 
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What made directors cheat in South-Sea year t 
To live on venison ^ when it sold so dear. 
Ask you why Phiyne the whole auction buys t 
Phiyne foresees a general excise *, 
Why she and Sappho raise that monstrous sum ? 
Alas ! they fear a man will cost a plum. 

Wise Peter ' sees the world's respect for gold^ 
And therefore hopes this nation may be sold : 
Glorious ambition ! Peter, swell thy store, 
And be what Rome's great Didius ° was before* 

The crown of Poland ^, venal twice an age, 
To just three millions stmted modest Gkige ; 
But nobler scenes Maria's dreams unfold, 
Hereditary realms, and worlds of gold ^ : 
Congenial souls ! whose life one avarice joins, 
And one fate buries in the Asturian mines. 

Much injured Blunt * ! why bears he Britain's hate ? 
A wizard told him in these words our fate : 

7 In the extniTaganoe and luxury of Ihe Soatli-SeaTear, the pcioeof a 
haunch of yaiiflcm was from three to five pounds. 

■ Many people, about the year 1733, had a conceit that soch a thbg 
-was intended, of which it is not improbable tiiis lady mi^it hate flome 
intimation. 

* Peter Walter, a person not only eminent in the wisdom of his pro- 
feaaion, as a dexterous attorney, but allowed to be a good, if not a taJto, 
oonveyanoer ; extremdy respected by the noMhty of this land, tiioagh 
firee from all manner of luxury and ostentation: his wealth was neffer 
seen, and his bounty never beard of^ except to his own ton, fat whom 
he procured an employment of considerable profit, of whldi he gate, him 
as much as was neeeffary. Therefore the taxing ukis gentleman with any 
ambition, is certainly a great wrong to him. He was aometianes caHed 
Waters, and under that name is introduced— ver. 20. He purehaaed 
Stalbridge Park, near Sherborne, a seat of the Boyle fiEunily* He was a 
neighbour of Fielding, who lived at East Stour, about fbur mika distaiit. 
and was supposed to be the original of the important " Peter Poanee" 
in Tom Jones. 

^ A Boman lawyer, so rich as to purchase the empire when it was set 
to sale upon the death of Pertinax. 

« The two persons here mentioned were of quality, eadi of whom in tiie 
Mifwriwrippi despised to realise above three hundred thoiuamd poimda; 
the gentieman with a view to the purchase of the crown of Pound, the 
lady on a vision of the like royal nature. They since retired into S^paiB, 
where they are still in search of gold in the mines of the Astoriaib 

* Lady Mary Herbert, daughter of William, Marquis of Powis. 

* Sir John Blunt, originally a scrivener, was one of the first p r oj ee loa 
of the South-Sea company, and afterwards one of the directors sjid 
chief managers of the famous scheme in 1720. He was eiao one of those 
who suflSered most severely by the bill of pains and penalties on the said 
directors. He was a dissenter of a mort religious depcntment, and pio- 
iSessed to be a great believer. Whelher he did really credit the prophaoy 
here mentioned is not certain, but it was oonstantiy in tbis yerj style he 
declaimed against the corruption and luxury of the age, the partiaiiljQf 
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'' At leilgth corruption, like a general flood^ 

(So long by watchful ministers withstood) 

Shall deluge all ; and avarice creeping on^ 

Spread like a low-bom mist, and blot the sun ; 

Statesman and patriot ply alike the stocks, 

Peeress and butler share alike the box, 

And judges job, and bishops bite the town. 

And mi^ty dukes pack cards for half-a-crown. 

See Britain sunk in lucre's sordid charms. 

And France revenged on Anne's and Edward's arms ! " 

'Twas no court-badge, great scrivener ! fired thy brain. 

Nor lordly luxury, nor city gain : 

No, 'twas thy righteous end, ashamed to see 

Senates degenerate, patriots disagree. 

And nobly wishing party-rage to cease. 

To buy both sides, and give thy country peace. 

" All this is madness," cries a sober sage : 
But who^ my friend, has reason in his rage ? 
'' The ruling passion, be it what it will. 
The ruling passion conquers reason still." 
Less mad the wildest whimsey we can frame, 
Than even that passion, if it has no aim ; 
For though such motives folly you may call, 
The folly 's greater to have none at all. 
Heai* then the truth : " 'Tis Heaven each passion sends. 
And different men directs to different ends. 
Extremes in nature equal good produce. 
Extremes in man concur to general use." 
Ask me what makes one keep, and one bestow 1 
That Power who bids the ocean ebb and flow. 
Bids seed-time, harvest, equal course maintain. 
Through reconciled extremes of drought and rain^ 
Builds life on death, on change duration founds. 
And gives the eternal wheels to know their rounds. 

Riches, like insects, when conceal'd they lie. 
Wait but for wings, and in their season fly. 
Who sees pale Mammon pine amidst his store. 
Sees but a backward steward for the poor ; 
This year a reservoir, to keep and spare : 
The next, a fountain, spouting through his heir, 

parliaments, and the misery of party-spirit. He was partietilarly eloquent 
against avariee in great and noble persons, of which he had inoeed lived 
to see many miserable examples. He died in the year 1732. 
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In lavish streams to quench a conntiy's thirst, 
And men and dogs shall drink him till they hunt 

Old Gotta shamed his fortune and his birth, 
Yet was not Gotta void of wit or worth : 
What though (the use of barbarous spits foigot) 
His kitchen vied in coolness with his grot ? 
His court with nettles, moats with cresses stored, 
With soups unbought' and salads blessed his board 1 
If Gotta hved on pulse, it was no more 
Than Bramins, saints, and saees, did before ; 
To cram the rich was prodigfu expense. 
And who would take tne poor from Providence 1 
Like some lone Ghartreux stands the good old haD, 
Silence without, and fasts within the wall ; 
No raftered roofe with dance and tabor sound. 
No noon-tide bell invites the country round : 
Tenants with sighs the smokeless towers survey. 
And turn the unwilling steeds another way : 
Benighted wanderers, uie forest o'er, 
Gurse the saved candle, and unopening door ; 
While the gaunt mastiff, growling at uie gate, 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat. 

Not so his son, he mark'd this oversight. 
And then mistook reverse of wrong for right. 
(For what to shun will no ffreat knowledge need, 
But what to follow, is a task indeed.) 
Yet sure, of qualities deserving praise, 
More go to ruin fortunes, than to raise. 
What slaughtered hecatombs, what floods of wine, 
Fill the capacious 'squire, and deep divine ! 
Yet no mean motive this profusion draws, 
His oxen perish in his country's cause ; 
'Tis GsoBOE and Liberty that crowns the enp. 
And zeal for that great house which eats him up. 
The woods recede around the naked seat. 
The sylvans groan — ^no matter — for the Fleet : 
Next goes his wool — to clothe our valiant bands ; 
Last, K)r his country's love, he sells his lands. 
To town he comes, completes the nation's hope, 
And heads the bold train-bands, and bums a pope. 
And shall not Britain now regard his toils, 
Britain, that pays her patriots with her spoils 9 

' **— di^bm menaas oneralMtt inemptis."— Via*. 
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In vaiii at court the bankrupt pleads his cause, 
His thankless country leaves him to her laws. 

The sense to value riches, with the art 
To enjoy them, and the virtue to impart, 
Not meanly, nor ambitiously pursued, 
Not sunk by sloth, nor raised by servitude ; 
To balance fortune by a just expense, 
Join with economy, magnificence ; 
With splendour, charity ; with plenty, health ; 
Oh teadi us, Bathurst ! yet unspoiPd by wealth ! 
That secret rare, between the extremes to move 
Of mad good-nature, and of mean self-love. 

B. To worth or want well weigh'd be bounty given, 
And ease, or emulate, the care of Heaven ; 
(Whose measure full overflows on human race ;) 
Mend fortune*8 fault, and justify her grace. 
Wealth in the gross is death, but life diffused ; 
A8 poison heals, in just proportion used : 
In heaps, like ambergris, a stink it lies, 
But well dispersed, is incense to the skies. 

P. Who starves by nobles, or with nobles eats 1 
The wretch that trusts them, and the rogue that cheats. 
Is there a lord, who knows a cheerful noon 
Without a fiddler, flatterer, or buffoon ? 
Whose table, wit, or modest merit share, 
Un-elbow*d by a gamester, pimp, or player 1 
Who copies yours, or Oxroao's better part ^, 
To ease th^ oppressed, and raise the sinking heart ? 
Where'er he shines, Fortune, gild the scene, 
And angels guard him in the golden mean ! 
There, EugHsh bounty yet awhile may stand, 
And honour linger ere it leaves the land. 

But all our praises why should lords engross 1 
Rise, honest Muse ! and sing the Man of Ross ^ : 
Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds. 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

g Edward Harlev, Earl of Oxford, son of Robert, created Earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer by Queen Anne. He was a liberal patron to men of letters, 
and left behind bim one of the noblest libraries in Europe. 

i> The person here celebrated, who with a smsdl estate aotoally per- 
finrmed all these good works, and whose true name was almost lost 
(partly by the title of The Man of Rosi^ Riven him by way of eminence, 
axMl partly by being buried without so much as an inscription) was called 
Mr. John Kyrle. He died in the year 1724, aged 90, and lies interred in 
the chanoel of the church of Boss in Herefordshire. 
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Who hung with woods yon mountain's snltry brow f 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow t 
Not to the skies in useless colunms toss'd} 
Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 
But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows 1 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 
Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise 1 
" The Man of Ross !" each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor o'erspread ! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread ; 
He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate : 
Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 
Is any sick ? the Man of Ross relieves. 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes, and gives. 
Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 
Balk'd are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 

B. Thrice happy man ! enabled to pursue 
What all 80 wish, but want the power to do ! 
Oh say, what sums that generous hand supply 1 
What mines, to swell that boundless chanty ? 

P. Of debts, and taxes, wife and children clear, 

This man possessM five hundred pounds a-year. 

Blush, grandeur, blush ; proud courts, withdraw your 

blaze! 
Ye little stars ! hide your diminish'd rays. 

B. And what ? no monument, inscription, stone f 
His race, his form, his name almost unknown 1 

P. Who builds a church to God, and not to Fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name : 
Qo, search it there, where to be bom and die, 
Of rich and poor, makes all the history ; 
Enough, that virtue filled the space between ; 
Prov^, by the ends of being, to have been. 
When Hopkins dies, a thousand lights attend 
The wretcn, who living saved a can<Ue's end : 
Shouldering God's altar a vile image stands^ 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands ; 
That live-long wig wmch Gorgon's self might own, 
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Eternal buckle takes in Parian stone K 
Behold i^hat blessings wealth to life can lend ! 
And see, what comfort it affords our end. 

In the worst inn's worst room, with mat half-hung, 
The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung. 
On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw. 
With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red. 
Great Villiers lies^ — alas ! how changed from him. 
That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim ! 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's ^ proud alcove. 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury ^ and love ; 
Or jnst as gay, at council, in a ring 
Of mimic statesmen, and their merry king. 
No wit to flatter, left of all his store ! 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends. 
And fame ; this lord of useless thousands ends. 

His Grace's fate sage Cutler could foresee, 
And well (he thought) advised him, " Live like me." 
As well his Grace replied, " Like you. Sir John ? 
That I can do, when all I have is gone." 
Resolve me, Reason, which of these is worse. 
Want with a full, or with an empty purse ? 
Th^ life more wretched, Cutler, was confess'd, 
Anse, and tell me, was thy death more bless'd ? 
Cutler saw tenants break, and houses fall, 
For very want ; he could not build a wall. 
His only daughter in a stranger's power. 
For very want ; he could not pay a dower. 
A few grey hairs his reverend temples crown'd, 
'Twas very want that sold them for two pound. 

* The poet ridictOes fhe wretched taste of carving large periwigs on 
bnstoe, of which there are several vile examples in the tombs at West- 
minster, and elsewhere. 

J This lord, yet more famous for his vices than his misfortunes, having 
been poesessed of about 50,000<. a-year, and passed through many of the 
highest posts in the kingdom, died in the year 1687, in a remote inn in 
Yorkshire, reduced to the utmost misery. 

k A delightful palaoe, on the banks of the Thames, built by the Duke of 
Sockingham. 

' Hie Gountess of Shrewsbury, a woman abandoned to gallamtries. The 
earl, her husband, was killed by the Duke of Buckingham in a duel ; and 
it has been said, that duxing the oombat she held the duke's horses in. the 
habit of a page. 
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What even denied a cordial at his end, 
Banished the doctor, and expell'd the friend 1 
What but a want, which you perhaps think mad, 
Yet numbers feel, the want of what he had ! 
Cutler and Brutus, dying, both exclaim, 
" Virtue ! and wealth ! what are ye but a name I " 

Say, for such worth are other worlds prepared 1 
Or are they both, in this, their own reward ? 
A knotty point ! to which we now proceed. 
But you are tired — I '11 tell a tale, — B. Agreed. 

P. Where London's column "^, pointing at the skies 
Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies ; 
There dwelt a citizen of sober fame, 
A plain good man, and Balaam was his name ; 
Religious, punctual, frugal, and so forth ; 
His word would pass for more than he was worth. 
One solid dish his week-day meal affords. 
An added puddine solemnized the Lord's : 
Constant at church, and 'Change ; his gains were sure, 
His givings rare, save farthings to the poor. 

The devil was piqued such saintship to behold. 
And long'd to tempt him like good Job of old : 
But Satan now is wiser than of yore. 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Roused by the prince of air, the whinwinda swtep 
The surge, and plunge his father in the deep ; 
Then full against his Cornish ° lands they roar. 
And two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks, 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes : 
" Live like yourself," was soon my lady's word ; 
And lo ! two puddings smoked upon the board. 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole a ^em away : 
He pledged it to the knight ; the knight had wit. 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. 

" The Montiment, built in memory of the Fire of London, with an in- 
scription importing that city to have been burnt by the papists. 

" The author has placed the scene of theee shipwrecks in GbmwtIL not 
only from their frequency on that coast, bat fhnn the inhumanity of the 
inhabitants to those to whom that misfortune arrives. When a di!^ 
b^]^)ens to be stranded there, they have been known to bore boles in it» to 
preTent its getting off; to plunder, and sometimes even to maasaere tiie 
people. Nor has the Parliament of England been yet able -whoDy to 
suppress these barbarities. 
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Some scruple rose, but thus he eased his thought, 
" I '11 now give sixpence where I gave a groat ; 
Where once I went to church, I '11 now go twice — 
And am so clear too of all other vice." 

The tempter saw his time ; the work he plied ; 
Stocks and subscriptions pour on every side, 
Till all the demon makes his full descent 
In one abundant shower of cent, per cent.. 
Sinks deep within him, and possesses whole. 
Then dubs director, and secures his soul. 

Behold Sir Balaam, now a man of spirit, 
Ascribes his gettings to his parts and merit ; 
What late he call'd a blessing, now was wit, 
And Qod's good providence, a lucky hit. 
Things change their titles, as our manners turn : 
His counting-house employ'd the Sunday mom ; 
Seldom at church (*twas such a busy life) 
But duly sent his family and wife. 
There (so the devil ordain'd) one Christmas-tide 
My good old lady catch'd a cold, and died. 

A nymph of quality admires our knight ; 
He marries, bows at court, and grows polite : 
Leaves the dull cits, and joins (to please the fair) 
The well-bred courtiers in St. James's air : 
First, for his son a gay commission buys. 
Who drinks, rakes, fights, and in a duel dies : 
His daught^ flaunts a viscount's tawdry wife ; 
She bears a coronet and neglect for life. 
In Britain's senate he a seat obtains. 
And one more pensioner St. Stephen gains. 
My lady falls to play ; so bad her chance, 
He must repair it ; takes a bribe from France ; 
The House impeach him ; Coningsby harangues ; 
The court for&ake him, and Sir Balaam hangs : 
Wife, son. and daughter, Satan ! are thy own. 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the crown : 
The devil and the king divide the prize, 
And sad Sir Balaam curses God and dies. 
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EPISTLE IV, 

TO BICHABD BOYLE, EABL OF fiUBUNGTON^ 



ARGUMENT. 

OP THS USS OP RICHJBS. 

The yaiiity <rf expense in people <rf ireelth and quality. The almn of 
the word tcute. That the first principle and foundation in tius, as in every 
thing else, is pood «m>e. Thechiefpro(tfofiti8to>btfoionatef«,efeain 
-worksof mere luzurr and elegance. Instanced in arehiteeUune aaii fforim' 
ing, where all must be adapted to the pvftjtw, and ««e of tihepfcue, and tibe 
b^uties not forced into it, but resulting from it. How men are dini^ 
pointed in their most expensive undertakings, for want of tUs true 
foundation, without which notiiing can please /on^r, itataUs and tiie bert 
examples and rtUes will be but perverted into scnnetiiing burdentome and 
fidiculoui. A deacxiption of ttke/aUetasU of mofmifiocncei theflxatgnmd 
error of which is to miagine tbatgreatneu consists in the tize and dtfnen- 
tioHf instead of the proportion and hamump of the toAofe, and tbe aeoood, 
either in joining together parts incoherent^ or too minuUlp reseaMkigf or 
in the repieUHon of the same too frequently. A word or two of fUeetaste 
in books, in music, in painting, even in preaMng and projfer, and lastly 
in entertainments* Yet Pbovidbmck is justified in giving weattll to be 
squandered in this manner, since it is dispersed to the poor and laborious 
part of mankind (recurring to what is laid down in the first book, Ep. iL 
and in the epistle preceding this). What are the proper Meeits of 
magnificence, and a proper field for the expense of great men, and finally 
the great and public wrarks which become a prince, 

'Tis strange, the miser should his cares employ 
To gain those riches he can ne'er enjoy : 
Is it less strange, the prodigal should waste 
His wealth, to purchase what he ne'er can taste ? 
Not for himself he sees, or hears, or eats; 
Artists must choose his pictures, music, meats ; 
He buys for Topham**, drawings and designs. 
For Pembroke, statues, dirty gods, and corns ; 
Bare monkish manuscripts for Heame alone. 
And books for Mead, and butterflies for Sloane'. 

For what has Virro painted, built, and planted ? 
Only to show how many tastes he wanted. 
What brought Sir Visto's ill-got wealth to waste ? 
Some demon whisper 'd, " Visto ! have a taste.' 
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o A gentleman famous for a judicious collection of drawings. 

p Two eminent phy^dans : the oiie had an excellent libruy, tiie otiur 
possessing the finest collection Vn. 'Eoxo^ ot i^Xnxvi tss^ssiSSda^ was the 
ioondear of tiie Britiaki Moae^im *, botk ixueaot ^sccaXXsnBx&s^vBJi^sauBii^. 
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Heayen visits with a taste the wealthy fool, 
And needs no rod hat Ripley ** with a rale. 
See ! sportiye fate, to panisn awkward pride, 
Bids Bnho huild ', and sends him sach a gaide : 
A standing sermon, at each year's expense, 
That neyer coxcomh reached magnificence ! 

Yon show ns, Rome was glorioas, not profase ■, 
And pompous huildiags once were things of use, 
Yet snail (my lord) your just, your nohle rules. 
Fill half the land with imitating fools ; 
Who random drawings from your sheets shall take. 
And of one heauty many blunders make ; 
Load some yain church with old theatric state, 
Tom arcs of triumph to a garden-gate ; 
Reverse your ornaments ; and hang them all 
On some patch'd dog-hole eked with ends of wall ; 
Then clap four slices of pilaster on 't, 
That, laced with bits of rustic, makes a front : 
Shall call the winds through long arcades to roar. 
Proud to catch cold at a V enetian door ; 
Conscious they act a true Palladian part. 
And if they starve, they starve by rules of art. 

Oft have you hinted to your brother peer, 
A certain tiuth, which many buy too dear : 
Something there is more needful than expense, 
And something previous even to taste — 'tis sense : 
Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 
And though no science, fairly worth the seven : 
A light, which in yourself you must perceive ; 
Jones and Le Notre * have it not to give. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend. 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend. 
To swell the tenuce, or to sink the grot ; 
In all, let nature never be forgot. 
But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 
Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare ; 

4 This man was a carpenter, employed by a first minister, who raised 
him to an architect, without any genius in the art ; and after some 
wretched proofe of his insnfflcdency in public buildings, made him comp- 
troller of the Board of Works. 

' Alluding to Bubb Doddington's magnificent palace at Eastbury, near 
Blandford, which he had just finished. 

• The Earlof Burtingtan was then publishing the designs of Inigo Jones, 
and the antiquities of Rome by Palladio. 

• The anMteet of the grottcm and groyes of yetB8i3Sl«A« *&& xS^aasi^fidL 
Bt;, Jsuaee'M and Qreenwich parka. 
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Let not each beauty everywhere be ipied, 
Where half the skill is decently to hide. 
He gains all {joints who pleasingly confonnds, 
Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds. 

Consult the genius of the place in all ; 
That tells the waters or to nse or fall ; 
Or helps the ambitious hill the heavens to scale. 
Or scoops in circling theatres the vale : 
Calls in the country, catches opening glades. 
Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shades; 
Now breaks, or now directs, the intending lines ; 
Paints as vou plant, and, as you work, designs. 

Still follow sense, of every art the soul. 
Parts answering parts shall slide into a vdiole. 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance. 
Start even from difficulty, strike from chance ; 
Nature shall join you ; Time shall make it grow 
A work to wonder atr— perhaps a Stowb ". 

Without it, proud Versailles ! thy glcacy falls ; 
And Nero's terraces desert their widls : 
The vast parterres a thousand hands shall make, 
Lo ! CoBHAM comes, and floats them with a lake : 
Or cut wide views through mountains to the plain. 
You '11 wish your hill or sheltered seat again*. 
Even in an ornament its place remark, 
Nor in an hermitage set Dr. Clarke ^. 

Behold Villario's ten-years' toil complete ; 
His quincunx darkens, his espaliers meet ; 
The wood supports the plain, the parts unite, 
And strength of shade contends with strength of light ; 
A waving glow the bloomy beds display, 
Blushing in bright diversities of day. 
With silver-quivering rills meander'd o'ot — 
Enjoy them, you ! Villario can no more ; 
Tired of the scene parterres and fountains yield. 
He finds, at last, he better likes a field. 

Through his young woods how pleased Sabinus stray 'd. 



■ The aeat and gardens of the Lord Yiaoonnt Cobham, in : 
shire. 

* This was dcnie in Hertfinrdshire hv a wealtbj oitimi, at fhe c i^ w w of 
above five thousand pounds, by whidi means (merelj to oivwIook a daai 
nlain) he let in the north -wind upon his house and paitem, wbHA ncce 
hetore adorned and defended ^>^ WcoA&Snl'^raQds. 

* Dr. S. Clarke's Inwto, p\afied.)Q)7 Ua (^oMSfi.V&.^^QA'^flsraiftMst^^wUla flie 
doctor duly frequented the Qoxol. 
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Or sat delighted in the thickening shade, 

With anniial joy the reddening shoots to greet, 

Or see the stretching branches long to meet ! 

His son's fine taste an opening vista loves, 

Foe to the dryads of his father's groves ; 

One boundless green, or flourished carpet views ', 

With all the mournful family of yews ^ ; 

The thriving plants, ignoble broomsticks made, 

Now sweep those alleys they were bom to shade. 

At Timon's villa' let us pass a day % 
Where all cry out, " What sums are thrown away ! " 
So proud, so grand; of that stupendous air. 
Son and agreeable come never there. 
Gb^atness, with Timon, dwells in such a draught 
As brings all Brobdigna^ before your thought. 
To compass this, his building is a town. 
His pond an ocean, his parterre a down : 
Who but must laugh, the master when he sees, 
A puny insect, shivering at a breeze ! 
Lo, what huge heaps of littleness around ! 
The whole, a laboured quarry above ground. 
Two Cupids squirt before : a lake behind 
Improves the keenness of the northern wind. 
His gardens next your admiration call. 
On every side you look, behold the wall ! 
No pleasing intricacies intervene. 
No artful wildness to perplex the scene ; 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother. 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 
The suffering eye inverted nature sees, 
Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees ; 
With here a fountain, never to be play'd ; 
And there a summer-house, that knows no shade ; 

' The two extremes in parterres, whidi are equally fEtolty; a boundless 
ffftenf large and naked as a field, or a JUmrished carpet^ where the 
gzeatneas and nobleness of the piece is lessened by being divided into too 
many parts, with scrolled woks and beds, of which the examples are 
frequent. 

r Tooohes upon the ill taste Ot those who are so fond of evergrems 
(particularly yews, which are the most tonsile,) as to destroy the nobler 
rareet-trees to make way for such little ornaments as pyramids of dark 
green 0(mtinuaUy repeated, not unlike a funeral procesaon. 

■ Tlie person intended was the Duke of Chandos, and the "villa " his 
seat at Cannons, near Edgeware. 

• This description is intended to comprise the principle oil «^ts^«fe\»e^)& 
9tmagmeeence, and to exemplify what was said betofte, tb&t TiQlO:&Ck%\PQX 
gvod aease oan attain it. 
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Here Amphitrite sails throngh myrtle bowers ; 
There gliuliators fight, or die in flowers^ ; 
Unwater'd see the drooping sea-horse mouniy 
And swallows roost in Nilos' dnsty urn. 

My Lord advances with majestic mien, 
Smit with the michty pleasure, to be seen : 
But soft — hy regmar approach — ^not yet — 
First through the length of yon hot terrace sweat ^ ; 
And when up ten steep slopes you've dragg'd your thi^, 
Just at his study-door he'U bless your eyes. 

His study ! with what authors is it stored' ? 
In books, not authors, curious is my lord ; 
To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 
These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil has bound ! 
Lo, some are vellum, and the rest as good 
For all his lordship knows, but they are wood. 
For Locke or Milton 'tis in vain to look. 
These shelves admit not any modem book. 

And now the chapel's silver bell you hear. 
That summons you to all the pride of pray'r* : 
Light quirks of music, broken and uneven. 
Make die soul dance upon a jig to Heaven. 
On painted ceilings you devoutly stare ', 
Where sprawl the saints of Verrio or Laguene ', 
On gilded clouds in fair expansion lie, 
And bring all paradise before your eye. 
To rest, uie cushion and soft dean invite. 
Who never mentions hell to ears polite \ 

*> The two 8tataeBotihBgl(uiiatorpugtwru,ainAffladkfi^ 
' The (mproaehes and communieaUan of hoiue with garden, or one part 
with a^omer, ill-judged, and inconTenient. 

* The flEdse taste in books ; a satire on the yanity in ooUeating them, 
more frequent in men of fortune, than the study to understand tiiem. 
Many delight chiefly in the elegance of the print, or of the Innding ; some 
have carried it so far, as to cause the upper shelyes to be fiUedwiUi painted 
books of wood ; others pique themselves so much np(m books in a languaie 
they do not understand, as to ezdude the mostus^tdin one thQjdo. 

• The fidse taste in miMic, improper to the sutgects; as of Ught aiis in 
churdbies, often practised by the organist, &c 

' And in painting {tram which eren Italy is not flree) of naked flgotei 
in churches, &c., which has obliged some popes to put arapcffies on bobm 
of those of the best masters. 

s Verrio (Antonio) painted many ceilings, &o., at Windsor, Hsnptoa 
Ciourt, &o., and Laguerre, at Blenheim Ga^Ue, and other piaoes. 

I* This is a fact. A. TeveceniidBu^yKfljcSbSisv^^Qourt, thr 
sinner with punidUneoit in ** a\|!\aiOd '«im^\u^\2Gk£iQ^^XT»A.^Mt«k^«^ 
in 80 polite an asseinbly.** 
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But hark ! the chiming clocks to dinner call ; 
A hundred footsteps scrape the marble hall : 
The rich buffet well-colour'd seipents grace *, 
And gaping Tritons spew to wash your face« 
Is this a dmner 1 this a genial room ^ ; 
No, 'tis a temple, and a hecatomb. 
A solemn sacnfice, performed in state, 
You drink b^ measure, and to minutes eat. 
So quick retires each flying course, you'd swear 
Sancho's dread doctor and his wand were there ^, 
Between each act the trembling salvers ring, 
From soup to sweet wine, and God bless the king. 
In plenty starving, tantalized in state. 
And complaisantly help'd to all I hate, 
Treated, caress'd, and tired, I take my leave. 
Sick of his civil pride from mom to eve ; 
I curse such lavish cost, and little skill, 
And swear no day was ever pass'd so ill. 

Yet hence the poor are clothed, the hungry fed ' ; 
Health to himself, and to his infants bread 
The labourer bears : what his hard heart denies. 
His charitable vanity supplies. 

Another age shall see the golden ear 
Imbrown the slope, and nod on the parterre, 
Deep harvests bury all his pride has plann'd, 
And laughing Ceres re-assume the land. 

Who then shall grace, or who improve the soil *? 
Who plants like Bathurst, or who builds like Boyle. 
Tis use alone that sanctifies expense. 
And splendour borrows all her rays from sense. 

His father's acres who enjoys in peace. 
Or makes his neighbours glad if he increase : 

i Hues ihfl inoongrmty of omamerUi (fhough acnnetunes practised by 
tiie aodflnts), where an open mouth ejects the water into a fountain, or 
wherethe wnocking images of Berpeats, &c., are introduced into grottoes 
or bolBBtB. 

J The proud festiTals of some men are here set forth to ridicule, where 
pride destroys the ease, and formal r^ularity all the pleasurable eqjoy- 
BMDt, of the entertainment. 

k See Don Quixote, chap, zlyii. 

> This is the moral of the whole; where Froridence is justified in giving 
rldiee to those who squander them in this manner. A bad taste employ 
more hands, and diffoses wealth more useAiIly than a good cfoe. T^ 
leenrs to what is laid down in Book I. £p. il. -vet. 230—1, VDdL. Vn. ^Qda 
epkOepnoedingtbia, ver. 161, See, 

R 2 
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Whose cheerful tenants bless their yearl jr toil, 
Yet to their lord owe more than to the soil ; 
Whose ample lawns are not ashamed to feed 
The milky heifer, and deserving steed ; 
Whose rising forests, not for pride or diow, 
Bat fatnre buildings, fatnre navies grow : 
Let his plantations stretch from down to down, 
First shade a country, and then raise a tovni. 

Yon too proceed ! make fsdling arts yonr care. 
Erect new wonders, and the old repair ; 
Jones and Palladio to themselves restore, 
And be whate'er Vitrovins was before : 
Till kings call forth the ideas of yonr mind, 
(Prond te accomplish what such hands design'd) 
Bid harbours open, public ways extend"^, 
Bid temples, worthier of the Uod, ascend ; 
Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain. 
The mole projected break Uie roaring main ; 
Back to his bounds their subject sea command. 
And roll obedient rivers through the land : 
These honours, peace to happy Britain brings, 
These are imperial works, and VR)rihy kings. 

" The Poet, after haTing touched upon the proper oligeete of aagnifi- 
oenoe and esqpenae, in the rariyate works <rf great men, eomee to fhoae great 
and public works which become a prince. This poem waa pnhHwhed in 
the year 1732, when some of the new-built churches, bj tii* aot of Obmb 
Anne, were ready to falL being founded in boggy land (wfakh is aatfarically 
alluded to in our authors imitation of Horace, lib. n. saL iL 

" Shall half the new-built churchea round thee fliU T.**) 

others were vildv ezeeuted, througk fiwudulent cabala between vouHkt' 
takers, officers, &c Dagennam-lniaoh had done Tery great mjanhiefc; 
many of the highways throughout England were haidty pamable; and moat 
of those which were repaired by turnpikes were made joba fbr nrmto tocre, 
and infEunously executed, even to the entrance of London ftauL The pro- 
posal of building a bridge at Westminster had been petitioMd agaiaat and 
rejected ; but in two years after the publication of this poem, an aet for 
building a bridge passed through boUi houses. After many debstes in 
the committee, the execution was left to the oarpoiter aborre-mcDtioiMd, 
who would have made it a ufooden one f to whidi oar ftulfaor aSmda 
in these lines : 

** Who bunds a bridge that never drove a pOet 
Should Bipley venture, all the world would amUe." 
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EPISTLE V-. 



TO MR ADDISON. 

OCCASIONED BY BIS DIALOOUB8 ON MEDALS. 

Seb the wild waste of all-devoaring years ! 

How Rome her own sad sepulchre appears ! 

With nodding arches, broken temples spread ! 

The very tombs now yanish'd like their dead ! 

Imperial wonders raised on nations spoil'd, 

Where, mix'd with slaves, the groaning mart3n: toil'd : 

Huge theatres, that now unpeopled woods. 

Now drained a distant country of her floods : 

Fanes, which admiring gods with pride survey. 

Statues of men, scarce less alive than they ! 

Some felt the silent stroke of mouldering age. 

Some hostile fury, some religious rage. 

Barbarian blindness. Christian zeal conspire, 

And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. 

Perhaps, by its own ruins saved from flame. 

Some buried marble half preserves a name ; 

That name the leam'd with fierce disputes pursue. 

And give to Titus old Vespasian's due. 

Ambition sigh'd : she found it vain to trust 
The faithless colunm, and the crumbling bust : 
Huge moles, whose shadow stretched from shore to shore, 
Their ruins perish'd, and their place no more ! 
Convinced, she now contracts her vast design, 
And all her triumphs shrink into a coin. 
A narrow orb each crowded conquest keeps, 
Beneath her palm here sad Judea weeps. 
Now scantier limits the proud arch confine. 
And scarce are seen the prostrate Nile or Rhine ; 
A small Euphrates through the piece is roll'd. 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 

» This was originally mritten in the year 1715, when Mr. Addison 
intended to publish his book of medals ; it was sometime before he was 
Secretary Ot State ; but not published till Mr. Tickel's edition, of \^^tR>K&\ 
at wbloh Hme the venea on Mr. Craggs, whicli ooncliaudA \2bfi^KNsm«^«t« 
iuMed, viz, in 1720. 
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The medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 
Through climes and ages bears each form and name 
In one short view, subjected to our eye, 
Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties, lie. 
With sharpened sisht, pale antiquaries pore. 
The inscription ysdue, but the rust adore. 
This the blue varnish, that the green endears, 
The sacred rust of twice ten hundred years ! 
To gain Pescennius one employs his schemes, 
One grasps a Cecrops in ecstatic dreams. 
Poor Vadius, long with learned spleen devoured, 
Can taste no pleasure since his shield was scour*d : 
And Curio, restless by the fair one's side. 
Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his bride. 

Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine : 
Touched by thy hand, again Rome's glories shine ; 
Her gods, and godlike heroes rise to view, 
And all her faded garlands bloom anew. 
Nor blush, these studies thy regard engage ; 
These pleased the fathers of poetic rage ; 
The verse and sculpture bore an equal part, 
And art reflected images to art. 

Oh when shall Britain, conscious of her claim, 
Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame 1 
In living medals see her wars enroll'd. 
And vanfj^uish'd realms supply recording gold ? 
Here, rising bold, the patriot's honest race ; 
There warriors frowning in historic brass : 
Then future ages with delight shall see 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks agree; 
Or in fair series laurel'd bards be shown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addison. 
Then shall thy Cragos (and let me call him mine) 
On the cast ore, another PoUio, shine ; 
With aspect open, shall erect his head. 
And round the orb in lasting notes be read, 
" Statesman, yet friend to truth ! of soul sincere^ 
In action faithful, and in honour clear ; 
Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gain'd no title, and who lost no friend ; 
Ennobled by himself, by all approved. 
And praised, unenvied, by the Muse he loved.'* 



EPISTLE TO DR. ARBUTHNOT, 

BEING 

THE PBOLOGUB TO THE SATIRES . 



Motto to the first edition^ pabliahed in folio, 1734 : 

"Xeque sermoiiibas valgi dederis to, neo in prsBmiis hamania gpem 
poeneris rerom tnanim; sois te oportet illecebzis ipsa Tirtos trahat ad 
Tenim decos. Quid de te alii loqnantnr, ipai videant, sed loqnentar 
tameo."— Cicero. 



atmertisonent. 



This paper is a sort of Ull of complaint, b^un many years since, and 
drawn vp 17 snatches, as the several occasions offered. I had no thoughts 
of pablidiing it, till it pleased some persons of rank and fortune (the 
anuors of Verses to the Imitator qf Horace, and of an Epistle to a Doctor 
ef DivinUp from a Nobleman at Hamj>ton-court) Uj attack in a very 
extraordinary manner, not only my writings (of which, being public, the 
public is judge) but my person, morals, and family, whereof, to those 
who know me not, a truer information may be requisite. Being divided 
between the necessity to say something of mpse^, and my own Iwdness to 
undertate so awkward a task, I thought it the diortest way to put the 
last hand to this epistle. If it have anything pleasing, it will be that 
by which I am most desirous to please, the truth, and the seoHment / and 
if anything offensive, it will be only to those I am least sorry to ofllmd, 
the tneious, or the ungenerous. 

Many wul knowtheir own pictures in it, there being not a circumstance 
but what is true ; but I have for the most part spared their names, and 
they may escape being laughed at, if they please. 

I would have some of thrai know, it was owing to the request of the 
learned and candid Mend to whtnn it is imicribed, that I make not as firee 
use of theirs, as tbey have done of mine. However, I shall have this 
advantage, and honour, on my side, that whereas, by their proceeding, 
any abuse may be directed at any man, no injury can possibly be done by 
mme, since a nam^dess character can never be found out, but by its truVi, 
and jEft«fM»«. 

P. Shut, shut the door, good John I fatigued I said, 
Tie np the knocker, say I 'm sick, I 'm dead. 
The Doff-star rages ! nay, 'tis past a doubt, 
All Be<Uam, or Parnassus, is let out : 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
What walls can guard me, or what shades can hid^ \ 
They pierce my thickets, through my gcot Wie^ \^\!^<^> 
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By land, by water, tbey renew the chaise, 

They stop the chariot, and they board the barge. 

No place is sacred, not the church is free. 

Even Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me : 

Then from the Mint ** walks forth me man of rhyme, 

Happy ! to catch me, just at dinner-time. 

Is there a parson much be-mused in beer, 
A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer, 
A clerk, foredoom'd his father's soul to cross. 
Who pens a stanza, when he should engross ? 
Is there, who, lock'd from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desperate charcoal round his darken'd walls ? 
All fly to TwiT*NAM, and in humble strain 
Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain. 
Arthur, whose giddy son neglects the laws. 
Imputes to me and my damn'd works the cause : 
Poor Comus sees his frantic wife elope, 
And curses wit, and poetry, and Pope. 

Friend to my life ! (wmch did not you prolong, 
The world had wanted many an idle song) 
What drop or nostrum can this plague remove ? 
Or which must end me, a fooVs wrath or love 1 
A dire dilemma ! either way I 'm sped, 
If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 
Seized and tied down to judge, how wretched I ! 
Who can't be silent, and who will not lie : 
To laugh, were want of goodness and of grace. 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of hce. 
I sit with sad civility, I read 
With honest anguish, and an aching head ; 
And drop at lajst, but in unwilling ears, 
This savmg counsel, " Keep your piece nine yeam. 

Nine years ! cries he, wno high in Drury-lane, 
Luird by soft zephyrs through the brokenpaney 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before T^rm ^ids, 
Obliged by hunger, and request of friends : 
" The piece, you think, is incorrect ? why take it, 
I 'm all submission^ what you'd have it, make it." 

Three things another's modest wishes bound, 
My friendship, and a prologue, and ten pound. 

o A place in Southwark, to which insolyent debtors retired to e^foy u 
illegal protection, which they were snflira:ed to aflRord to one aoollier tinere, 
fh)^i their ereditors. 



f> 
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Pithole(m >* sends to me : " You know his Grace, 
I want a patron ; ask him for a place." 
Pitholeon libeled me — " but here 's a letter 
Informs you, sir, 'twas when he knew no better. 
Dare you refuse him ? Curl invites to dine, 
He 11 write & journal, or he 11 turn divine." 
Bless me I a packet. — " 'Tis a stranger sues, 
A virgin tragedy, an orphan muse." 
If I dislike it, '^ Furies, death, and rage ! " 
If I approve, " Commend it to the stage." 
There (thank my stars) my whole commission ends. 
The players and I are, luckily, no friends. 
Fired that the house rgect him, " 'Sdeath, I *11 print it. 
And shame the fools — Your interest, sir, with Lintot." 
Lintot, dull rogue ! will think your price too much : 
" Not, sir, if you revise it, and retouch." 
All my demurs but double his attacks ; 
At last he whispers, " Do ; and we go snacks." 
Glad of a quarrel, straight I clap the door. 
Sir, let me see your works and you no more. 

'Tis sung, when Midas* ears began to spring, 

i Midas, a sacred person and a king) 
lis very minister who spied them first, 
(Some say his queen ^) was forced to speak, or burst. 
And is not mine, my friend, a sorer case, 
When every coxcomb perks them in my face ? 

A. Good friend, forbear ! you deal in dang'rous things. 
1 'd never name queens, ministers, or kin^s ; 
Keep close to ears, and those let asses pnck, 
'Tis nothing— P. Nothing ? if they bite and kick 1 
Out with it, DuNciAD ! let the secret pass. 
That secret to each fool, that he 's an ass : 
The truth once told (and wherefore should we lie ?) 
The queen of Midas slept, and so may I. 

You think this cruel ? take it for a rule, 
No creature smarts so little as a fool. 
Let peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee break. 
Thou unconcerned canst hear the mighty crack : 
Pit, box, and gallery in convulsions hurrd, 

p The name taken firom a foolish poet of Bhodes, who pretended much 
to (freek. Schol. in Horat. 1. L Dr. Bentley pretends, that this Fitholecm 
libeled CsBsar also. See notes on Hor. Sat. 10. L L 

4 The story is told, by some, of his barber, but by Chaucer, of his queen. 
See *< Wife of Bath's Tale*' in Dryden** fables. 
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Thou stand'st onshook amidst a bnrsting world'. 

Who shames a scribbler ? break one cobweb thro\ 

He spins the slight, self-pleasing thread anew : 

Destroy his fib, or sophistry, in vain, 

The creature's at his dirty work again, 

Throned in the centre of nis thin designs, 

Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines ! 

Whom have 1 hurt ? has poet yet, or peer. 

Lost the arch'd eyebrow, or Parnassian sneer ? 

And has not Colley still his lord at door ? 

His butchers Henley", his freemasons Moore 1 

Does not one table Bavins still admit ? 

Still to one bishop ' Philips seem a wit 1 

Still Sappho— A. Hold ! for God's sake — ^you '11 offend. 

No names — be calm — learn prudence of a friend : 

I too could write, and I am twice as tall ; 

But foes like these — P. One flatterer 's worse than all. 

Of all mad creatures, if the leam'd are right, 

It is the slaver kills, and not the bite. 

A fool quite angiy is quite innocent : 

Alas ! 'tis ten times worse when they repents 

One dedicates in high heroic prose. 
And ridicules beyond a hundred foes : 
One from all Grub-street will my fame defend. 
And, more abusive, calls himself my friend. 
This prints my Letters, that expects a bribe. 
And others roar aloud, '^ Subscribe, subscribe." 

There are, who to my person pay their court : 
I cough like Haretce, and, though lean, am short ; 
Amman's great son one shoulder had too high, 
Such Ovi^s nose, and " Sir ! you have an eye." — 
Go on, obliging creatures, make me see. 
All that disgraced my betters, met in me. 
Say for mj comfort, languishing in bed, 
" Just so immortal Metro held his head ; " 
And when I die, be sure you let me know 
Great Homer died three thousand years ago« 

' <* Si fractcis illabator orbis, 

Impavidum ferient ndxuB.**— Hor. 

" Orator Henley, who declaimed on Sundays on reUgions, and on Wed- 
neodays on edentific subjects, admittance one shilling. EDub aaditoca wen 
dhic^ the butchers of Newport Market and Butcher Bow. 

< This is Bishop Boulter, who was the lUend and patron of Ambran 
FhiUps. 
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Why did I write 1 what sin to me unknown 
Dipp'a me in ink, my parents*, or my own 1 
As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 
I left no calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father disobey'd. 
The Muse but served to ease some friend, not wife, 
To help me through this long disease, my life ; 
To second, Arbuthnot ! thy art and care, 
And'teach, the being you preserved, to bear. 

A. But why then publish ? P. Grranville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write ; 
Well-natured Gwih inflamed with early praise. 
And Congreoe loved, and Swift endured my lays ; 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Shefield read. 
Even mitred Rochester would nod the head. 
And St, John's " self (great DrydefrCs friends before) 
With open arms received one poet more. 
Happy my studies, when by these approved ! 
Happier meir author, when by these beloved ! 
From these the world will judge of men and books. 
Not from the Bumets, Oldmixons, and Cooks ". 

Soft were my numbers ; who could take offence 
While pure description held the place of sense ? 
Like gentle Fanny* s was my flowery theme, 
A painted mistress, or a purling stream ^. 
Yet then did Grildon draw his venal quill ; 
I wish'd the man a dinner, and sate still. 
Yet then did Dennis rave in farious fret ; 
1 never answer'd, I was not in debt. 
If want provoked, or madness made them print, 
I waged no war with Bedlam or the Mint, 

Did some more sober critic come abroad ; 
If wrong, I smiled ; if right, I kiss'd the rod. 

■ All these were patrona or admirers of Mr. Dryden ; thoogh a 
scandalooB libel ag^dnst him. entitled Dryden* i Satire to his Muset has been 
ininted in the name «>f |the Lord Somers, of which he was wholly ignorant. 

These are the persons to whose account the author chai^;es the publica- 
tion of his first pieces : persons with whom he was conversant [and ne adds 
beloved) at sixteen or seventeen vears of age ; an early period for such 
aequaintanoe. The catalogue might be made yet more illustrious, had he 
not oooflned it to that time when he writ the PattoraU and TFindsor 
JPoret^on which he passes a sort of censure in the lines following: — 

« While pure description held the place of sense,*' &e. 

V Authors of secret and scandalous history. 

* "A painted meadow, or apurling stretun,** is a verse of llr. Addison. 
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PainSy reading, study, are their jnst pretence^ 

And all they want is spirit, taste, and sense. 

Commas and points they set exactly right, 

And 'twere a sin to rob them of their mite. 

Yet ne'er one sprig of lam'el graced these ribalds. 

From slashing ientle^ down to piddling Tihbalds^: \ 

Each wight who reads not, and but scans and speUs, 

Each word-catcher that lives on syllables. 

Even such small critics some regiurd may claim, 

Preserved in Milton's or in Shaispeare^s name. - 

Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 

Of luurs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms ! 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil they got there. 

Were others angry : I excused them too ; 
Well might they rage, I gave them but their due. 
A man's true merit 'tis not hard to find ; 
But each man's secret standard in his mind. 
That casting-weight pride adds to emptiness. 
This, who can gratify ? for who can ^uess ? 
The bard whom pilfer'd pastorals renown. 
Who turns a Persian tale ^ for half-a-crown. 
Just writes to make his barrenness appear. 
And strains, from hard-bound brains, eight lines a year ; 
He, who still wanting, though he lives on theft, 
Steals much, spends little, yet has nothing left : 
And he, who now to sense, now nonsense leaning. 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning : 
And he, whose fustian 's so sublimely bad. 
It is not poetry, but prose run mad : 
All these, my modest satire bade translate*. 
And own'd that nine such Poets made a Tate, 
How did they fame, and stamp, and roar, and chafe ! 
And swear not Addison himself was safe. 

Peace to all such ! but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires ; 
Blest with each talent and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease : 

< Tibbalds or Theobald.— a critic, who rendered service to literature fay 
many restorations of Shakspeare's text, and by his correotion (tf w 
blunders in Pope's edition of his works. 

T Amb. Philips translated a book called the Persian TaU»^ a bcxdc AiU of 
faxicy and imagination. 

' See their works, in the tnmslatioDsof classical books byMVirol hmdi* 
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Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 
Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 
A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 
Dreading even fools, by flatterers besieged, 
Aud so obliging, that ne ne'er obliged ; 
Like Cato, give his little senate lays, 
And sit attentive to his own applause ; 
While wits and templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a loolish fEice of praise — 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be % 
Who would not weep, if Attious ' were he 1 

What tho' my name stood rubric on the walls. 
Or plaster'd posts, with quacks, in capitals ? 
Or smoking forth, a hundred hawkers load, 
On wings of winds came flying all abroad ^ ? 
I sought no homage from the race that write ; 
I kept, like Asiom monarchs, from their sight : 
Poems I heeded (now be-rhymed so long) 
No more than thou, great George ! a birthday 8ong« 
I ne'er with wits or witlings pass'd my days. 
To spread about the itch of verse and praise ; 
Nor like a puppy, daggled through the town. 
To fetch and carry sing-song up and down ; 
Nor at rehearsals sweat, and mouth'd, and cried, 
With handkerchief and orange at my side ; 
But sick of fops, and poetry, and prate. 
To Bufo left*^ the whole Castalian state. 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 
Sat full-blown Bufo, puff 'd by every quill ; 
Fed with soft dedication all day long, 
Horace and he went hand in hand in song. 

• It was a great falsehood, which some of the lihels reported, that this 
character was written after the gentleman's death ; which see reftited in 
the testimonies prefixed to the Dwndad, But the occasion of writing it 
was such as he would not make public, out of regard to his memory : and 
lUl that could ftirther be done was to omit the name in the edition of his 
works. ^ Hopldns, in the IMthFaalm. 

« Bufo was dedgned for Lord Halifax. 
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His library (where busts of poets dead 

And a true Pindar stood without a head *) 

Received of wits an undistinguish'd race, 

Who first his judgment ask'd, and then a place : 

Much they extolled his pictures, much his seat. 

And flattered every day, and some days eat : 

Till grown more frugal in his riper days, 

He paid some bards with port, and some with praise ; 

To some a dry rehearsal was assign'd. 

And others (harder still) he paid in kind. 

Dryden alone (what wonder ?) came not nigh, 

Dryden alone escaped this judging eye : 

But still the greait have kindness in reserve, 

He help'd to bury * whom he help'd to starve. 

May some choice patron bless each grey goose-quill ! 
May every Bavius have his Btifo still ! 
So when a statesman wants a cfay's defence, 
Or envy holds a whole week's war with sense. 
Or simple pride for flattery makes demands. 
May dunce by dunce be whistled off my hands ! 
Bless'd be the Great, for those they take away, 
And those they left me ; for they left me Gat ; 
Left me to see neglected genius bloom. 
Neglected die, and tell it on his tomb : 
Of all thy blameless life the sole return 
My verse, and Queensbebry weeping o'er thy urn ! 
Oh let me live my own, and die so too ! 
(To live and die is all I have to do) 
Maintain a poet's dignity and ease. 
And see what friends, and read what books I please : 
Above a patron, though I condescend 
Sometimes to call a minister my friend. 
I was not bom for courts or great affairs ; 
I pay my debts, believe, and say my prayers ; 
Can sleep without a poem in my head. 
Nor know, if Dennis be alive or dead. 

Why am I ask'd what next shall see the light ] 
Heavens ! was I bom for nothing but to write 1 
Has life no joys for me ? or (to be grave) 
Have I no friend to serve, no soul to save 1 

d Bidioules the aflRectatioiis of antiquaries, who frequently exhibit ttie 
headless tntnkt and termt of statues for Plato, Homer, Pindar, && ^ide 
Fulv. Urain. &c. 

• Mr. Dryden, after having lived in exigencies, had a magnifloentfimenl 
bestowed upon him by the contributian of several persons of qualilT. 
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" I found him close with Swifi — Indeed 1 no doubt 

(Cries prating BaUnts) something will come out." 

'Tis all in vain, deny it as I will ; 

" No, such a genius never can lie still ;" 

And then for mine obligingly mistakes 

The first lampoon Sir WilL or Bubo^ makes. 

Poor guiltless I ! and can I choose but smile. 

When every coxcomb knows me by my stjfle ? 

Cursed be the verse, how well soe'er it flow. 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe. 
Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear. 
Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear ! 
But he who hurts a harmless neighbour's peace, 
Insults fallen worth, or beauty in distress. 
Who loves a lie, lame slander helps about. 
Who writes a libel, or who copies out : 
That fop^ whose pride affects a patron's name. 
Yet absent, wounds an author's honest fame : 
Who can ^ot«r merit selfishfy approve, 
And show the sense of it without the love; 
Who has the vanity to call you friend. 
Yet wants the honour, injured, to defend ; 
Who tells whate'er you think, whate'er you say. 
And, if he lie not, must at least betray : 
Who to the Dean^, and silver hell can swear, 
And sees at Cannons what was never there ; 
Who reads, but with a lust to misapply, 
Make satire a lampoon, and fiction lie. 
A lash like mine no honest man shall dread. 
But all such babbling blockheads in his stead. 

Let Sporus tremble ^ — A. What ? that thing of silk, 
Sporus, that mere white curd of ass's milk ? 
Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel % 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel % 

P. Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings. 
This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings ; 
Whose buz the witty and the fair annoys. 
Yet wit ne'er tastes, and beauty ne'er enjoys : 



' Sir William Young. By Bubo it is believed, Pope meant Bubb 
Doddington, afterwards Lord Melcombe. 

I Meaning the man who would have persuaded the Duke of Chandos 
that Bfr. Pope meant him in thoee circumstances ridiculed in the epistle 
<m Tatte, See llr. Pope's letter to the Earl of Burlington concerning this 
matter. ^ Lord Hervey. 
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So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game tney dare not bite. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams ran dimpling all the way. 

Whether in florid impotence he speaks, 

And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks. 

Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad^. 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad, 

In pons, or politics, or tsdes, or lies. 

Or spite, or smnt, or rhymes, or blasphemies. 

His wit all see-saw, between thai and this, 

Now high, now low, now master np, now miss, 

And he himself one vile antithesis. 

Amphibious thing ! that acting either part, 

The trifling head, or the corrupted heurt, 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board. 

Now trips a lady, and now strats a lord. 

Et^s tempter thus the rabbins have expressed, 

A cherub's face, a reptile all the rest. 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will ]brast, 

Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust. 

Not fortune's worshipper, nor feishion's fool. 
Not lucre's madman, nor ambition's tool. 
Not proud, nor servile ; be one poet's praise. 
That, if he pleased, he pleased by manly wa3r8 : 
That flattery, even to kings, he held a shame, 
And thought a lie in verse or prose the same : 
That not m fancy's maze he wander'd long. 
But stoop'd to truth, and moralized his song : 
That not for fame, but virtue's better end, 
He stood the furious foe, the timid friend, 
The damning critic, half-approving wit, 
The coxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit ; 
Laugh'd at the loss of friends he never had, 
The dull, the proud, the wicked, and the mad ; . 
The distant threats of vengeance on his head^ 
The blow unfelt, the tear he never shed ; 
The tale revived, the lie so oft o'erthrown^, 
The imputed trash, and dulness not his own ; 

' See Milton, book iv. 

J As, that he received Bubscriptioxig for Shakspeare. that he let Us i 
to Mr. Broome's verses, &c., which, though pubudy disparoved, v..- 
nevertheless shamelessly repeated in the libds, and even m tlmt eiiDid 
the NiMeman^t EfiitU. 
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The morals blacken'd when the writings 'scape, 
The libel'd person, and the pictured shap^ ; 
Abuse, on all he loved, or loved him, spread *', 
A friend in ezile, or a father dead ; 
The whisper, that to greatness still too near. 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his Sovereign's ear — 
Welcome for thee, fair virtue! all the past : 
For thee, fair virtue ! welcome even the ktst! 

A. But why insult the poor, aflFront the great ? 

P. A knave 's a knave to me, in every state : 
Alike my scorn, if he succeed or fail, 
Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jaU, 
A hireling scribbler, or a hireling peer. 
Knight of the post corrupt, or of the shire ; 
If on a pillory, or near a throne, 
He gain his prince's ear, or lose his own. 

Yet soft by nature, more a dupe than wit, 
Sappho can tell you how this man was bit : 
This dreaded satirist Dennis will confess 
Foe to his pride, but friend to his distress : 
So humble, he has knock'd at Tihbald^s door. 
Has dntnk with Gibber , nay has rhymed for Moore. 
Full ten years * slander'd, did he once reply ? 
Three thousand suns went down on Wetsted's lie ". 
To please his mistress, one aspersed his life ; 
He lash'd him not, but let her be his wife : 
Let Budgell ° charge low Grub-street on his quill, 
And write whate'er he pleased, except his will ° ; 

^ Namely, on the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Burlington, Lord 
Bathorst, Lord Bolingbrc^e, Bishop Atterbury, Dr. Swift, Dr. Arbuthnot, 
Mr. Gay, his friends, his parents, and his very nurse, aspersed in printed 
papers, by James Moore, 6. Ducket, L. Welsted, Tho. Bentley, and other 
obscure persons. 

1 It was so long, after many libels, before the author of the Dunciad 
published that poem ; till "^en, he never writ a word in answer to the 
many seonrilities and falsehoods oonoeming him. 

m Tliis man had the impudence to tell, in print, that Mr. P. had 
ocwastoiied a ladp*s decUht t^ to name a i)er8on he had never heard of. 
He also pubUshed that he libeled the Duke of Chandos ; with wham (it 
was added) that he had lived in familiarity, and received from him a 
present of five hundred pounds : the falsehood of both which is known to 
his Grace. Mr. P. never received any present, farther than the subscrip- 
tion for Homer, from him, or from anp great man whatsoever. 

■ BudgelL in a weekly pamphlet called The Bee, bestowed much abuse 
on him, in the imagination tluit he writ some things about the last will of 
IXr. Tindal, in the Orub-street Journal ; a paper wherein he never had 
flie least hand, direction, or supervisa^ nor the least knowledge of its 
aottior. 

• AQoding to llndal's will ; by which, and other indirect practices^ 

S 
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Let the two Curlls of town and court, abuse 
His {iatheL mother, body, soul, and muse ^ 
Yet why f that father held it for a rule. 
It was a sin to call our neighbour fool : 
That harmless mother thought no wife a whore : 
Hear this, and spare his family, James Moore! 
Unspotted names, and memorable long ! 
If there be force in virtue, or in song. 

Of gentle blood (part shed in honour's canse, 
While yet in Britain honour had applause) 
Each parent sprung. — ^A. What fortune, pray I — 

P. Their own. 
And better got, than Bestid*s from the throne, 
fiom to no pride, inheriting no strife. 
Nor marrying discord in a noble wife. 
Stranger to civil and religious rage. 
The good man walked innoxious through his age. 
No courts he saw, no suits would ever try. 
Nor dared an oath, nor hazarded a lie. 
Unleam'd, he knew no schoolman's subtle art. 
No language, but the language of the heart 
By Nature honest, by experience wise. 
Healthy by temperance, and by exercise ; 

Budgell, to the exclusion of the next heir, a nephew, got to himsdf ahnost 
the whole fortune of a man entirely unrelated to him. 

p In some of Curll's and other pamphlets, Mr. Pope's fkther was said to 
be a mechanic, a hatter, a farmw, nay a bankrupt. But, what is straoger, 
a nobleman (if such a reflection could be thought to oome from a notdeman) 
had dropt an allusion to that pitiftil untruth, in a paper called An BjpUUe 
to a Doctor <\f Divinity ; and the following line, 

" Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth obsoure," 

had fallen from a like courtly pen, in certain vtrtes to UtfC imiiaior 9f 
Horace, Mr. Pope's father was of a gentleman's iasa^ in Ozforddure^ 
the head of which was the Earl of Dowse, whose sole heiress married the 
Earl of Lindsay.— His mother was the daughter of William Tamer. Ebo., 
of York : she had three brothers, one of whom was killed, axiolher died in 
the sendee of King Charles ; theeldestfollowinghto fortunes, and becoming 
a general officer in Spain, left her what estate remained after tlie semus- 
trations and forfeitures of her family. — ^Mr. P^ died in 1717, i^ed 75; 
she in 173S, aged 98, a very few wedks after this poem was flnished. Ihe 
following inscription was placed by their son on their monument in the 
parish of Twickenham, in Middlesex :— 

D. 0. M. 

ALFXAin)KO. POPE. TIRO. DWOCVO. PBOBO. PIO. 

QUI. YIXIT. A^K08. LXXT. OB. MnCCXYn. 

BT. XDrra^. CONTYOI. DiCVLPABILI. 

PIBNTISSDfA. QTTiB. YDUT. ANKOS. 

XCUI.' OB. Msccxxxm. 

PABKirnBYS. BSNSMEBENTIBTS. PILIVB. FBCIT. 

ET SIfil. 
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His life, though long, to sickness past unknown, 
His death was instamt, and without a groan. 
O grant me, thus to live, and thus to die ! 
Who sprung from kings shall know less joy than I. 

Friend ! may each domestic bliss be thine ! 
Be no unpleasing melancholy mine : 
Me, let the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of reposing age. 
With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death, 
Explore tibe thought, explain the asking eye, 
And keep a while one parent from the sky ! 
On cares like these, if length of days attend. 
May Heaven, to bless those days, preserve my friend, 
Preserve him social, cheerful, and serene, 
And just as rich as when he served a Queen. 

A. Whether that blessing be denied or given, 
Thus far was right, the rest belongs to Heaven. 



s 



SATIRES AND EPISTLES OF HORACE 

IMITATED. 



Ludentis spedem dabit, et torqneUtur. — Hob. 



ainettfsevait. 

Thk oooarion of imblishing these JnutafioM was the olamonr raised on 
some of my EpitUes. An answOT from Horace was botJi more frill, and of 
more digmty than any I could have made in my own person ; and the 
example of much greater freedom in so eminent a divine as Dr. Donne, 
seemed a proof with what indignatifloi and contempt a QiristiBn may treat 
vice or foUy, in ever so low, or ever so high a station. BotlitiieaeantfaorB 
were acceptable to the f)rifice« and miMifferf under whom they lived. The 
Satires of Dr. Donne I versified at the desire of the Earl of Oxford, while 
he was Lord Treasurer, and of Uie Duke of Shrewsbury, who had been 
Secretary of State ; neither of whom looked upon a satire on vieioias eourts 
as anv reflection on those they served in. And indeed there is not in tiie 
worldagreater error than that whidi fools are so apt to foil into, and knaves 
with good reason to encourage,— the mistaking a satirist for a itb^ler ,- 
whereas to a true satirist nothing is so odious as a UbOler, for the same 
reason as to a man truly virtuous nothing is so hateful as a ^fpoerite, 

Uni aquus virtuti atque ^us amicis. 



SATIRE I. 

TO MR. FOBTESCUB. 



P. There are, (I scarce can think it, but am told) 
There are, to whom my Satire seems too bold : 
Scarce to wise Peter complaisant enough. 
And something said of Chartres much too rough. 
The lines are weak, another 's pleased to say. 
Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day. 
Timorous by nature, of the rich in awe, 
I come to counsel learned in the law : 
You '11 give me, like a friend both sage and free. 
Advice ; and (as you use) without a fee. 

F. I 'd write no more. 

Y, ^o\.>iTO\fc% Wtthen I think, 
And for my sonll caxmo^. ^e«^ ^-wsdSl. 



i 
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I nod in company, I wake at night, 
Fools rash into my head, and so I write. 

F. You could not do a worse thing for your life. 
Why, if the nights seem tedious — taie a wife ; 
Or rather truly, if your point he rest. 
Lettuce and cowslip wine ; PrdxOum est. 
But talk with Celsus, Celsus will advise 
Hartshorn, or something that shall close your eyes. 
Or, if you needs must write, write Cesar's praise, 
You '11 gain at least a hnigkthoody or the ha^s, 

P. WhdX 1 like Sir Richard, rumhling, rough, and fierce, 
With AMIS, and OEOROE,and Brunswiok crowd the verse. 
Rend with tremendous sound your ears asunder, 
With gun, drum, trumpet, hlunderhuss, and thunder ? 
Or nohly wild, with BudgeU's fire and force, 
Paint angels trembling round his falling horse ? 

F. Then idl your muse's softer art display. 
Let Carolina smooth the tuneful lay. 
Lull with Aicelia's liquid name the Nine, 
And sweetly flow through all the royal line. 

P. Alas ! few verses touch their nicer ear ; 
They scarce can bear their laurecct twice a year ; 
And justly Cssar scorns the poet's lays. 
It is to history he trusts for praise. 

F. Better be Gibber, I '11 maintain it still. 
Than ridicule all taste, blaspheme quadrille. 
Abuse the city's best good men in metre. 
And laugh at peers that put their trust in Peter. 
Even those you touch not hate you. 

P. What should ail 'em 1 

F. A hundred smart in Timon and in Balaam : 
The fewer still you name, you wound the more ; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a score. 

P. Each mortal has his pleasure : none deny 
Scarsdale his bottle, Darty ^ his ham- pie ; 
Ridotta sips and dances, till she see 
The doubung lustres dance as fast as she ; 

F loves the senate, Hockley-hole his brother. 

Like in all else, as one egg to another. 
I love to pour out all myself, as plain 

« Dartenenf^ a notorious epicnre, whom Lord Lyttelton in his Dia]os<>£ft 
of the Dead has iatrodaced lamenting to Apicins hlB iWrfortoiA \ii\iK^^a^ 
Ifvacf beiore turOe-^oasta were known in v.ng^i^rt. 'DodaVB^t'ksfint l^tt- 
taaeaf, aad, aa be stated, had waited on him at ^ttimet. 
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As downright Shippen ', or as old Montaigne ! 

In them, as certain to be loved as seen, 

The soul stood forth, nor kept a thought within ; 

In me what spots (for spots I have) appear, 

Will prove at least the medium must be clear* 

In this impartial glass, my muse intends 

Fair to expose myself, my foes, my fiiends ; 

Publish the present age ; but where my text 

Is vice too high, reserve it for the next : 

My foes shall wish my life a longer date, 

And every friend the less lament my fate. 

My head and heart thus flowing through my quill, 

Verse-man or prose-man, term me which you will. 

Papist or protestant, or both between^ 

Like good Erasmus in an honest mean, 

In moderation placing all my glorv. 

While tories call me whig, and wmgs a tory. 

Satire's my weapon, but I 'm too discreet 
To run a muck, and tilt at aU I meet ; 
I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors. 
Save but our army ! and let Jove incrust 
Swords, pikes, and guns, with everlasting rust ! 
Peace is my dear delight — ^not Flexjry's more • : 
But touch me, and no minister so sore. 
Whoe'er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme, 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long. 
And the sad burthen of some merry song. 

Slander or poison dread from Delia's rage ', 
Hard words or hanging, if your judge be Page. 
From furious Sappho scarce a nulder fate, 
Teazed by her love, or libel'd by her hate. 
Its proper power to hurt, each creature feels ; 
Bulls aim &eir horns, and asses lift their heels ; 
'Tis a bear's talent not to kick, but hug ; 
And no man wonders he 's not stung by pug. 
So drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat. 
They 11 never poison you, they '11 only cheat. 

Then, learned Sir ! (to cut the matter short) 

' M.P. for Newton, Lancashire ; a Jacobite* 
■ Cardinal Fleory, nmnfltet otYtttoo^. 

< A Mi88 Mackenaie died &\xra.\. ^3u& \3a&&, ^K^snos^^Sb ^«%ik wagiite^ 
from jealousy. ThepetiKmaaiadfiAXoNroalA&iTi — ^»% 
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Whate'er my fate, or well or ill at court, 
Whether old age, with faint but cheerful ray, 
Attends to gild the evening of my day, 
Or Death's black wing already be display'd. 
To wrap me in the universal shade : 
Whether the darkened room to muse invite. 
Or whiten 'd wall provoke the skewer to write ; 
In durance, exile. Bedlam, or the Mint, 
like Lee or Budgell, I will rhyme and print. 

F. Alas, young man ! your days can ne'er be long ! 
In flower oi age you perish for a song ! 
Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife. 
Will club their testers, now, to take your life ! 

P. What I arm'd for virtue when I point the pen. 
Brand the bold front of shameless guilty men ; 
Dash the proud gamester in his gilded car ; 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a star ; 
Can there be wanting, to defend her cause, 
Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws ? 
Could pensioned Boileau lash in honest strain 
Flatterers and bigots e'en in Louis' reign 1 
Could laureat Dryden pimp and &iar engage, 
Yet neither Charles nor James be in a rage ? 
And I not strip the gilding off a knave. 
Unplaced, unpension'd, no man's heir, or slave ? 
I ^1, or perish in the generous cause : 
Hear this, and tremble ! you, who 'scape the laws. 
Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world, in credit, to his grave. 

To VIRTUE ONLY and HER FRIENDS A FRIEND, 

The world beside may murmur, or commend. 
Know, all the distant din that world can keep. 
Rolls o'er my grotto, and but soothes my sleep. 
There, my retreat the best companions grace, 
Chiefis out of war, and statesmen out of place. 
There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul : 
And he, whose lightning pierced the Iberian lines ", 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines, 

* Charles Mordaont, Earl of Peterborough, who in the year 1705 took 
Baroelona, and in the winter following, with only two hundred and eLgiht^ 
horse and nine hundred foot, enterprised and aiCComp'^^e^\)ti<& qcsivq^'^X 
cfValePida, 
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Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain 
Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain. 

Envy must own I live among the great, 
No pimp of pleasure, and no spj of state, 
Witn eyes that pry not, tongue that ne'er repeats. 
Fond to spread friendships, but to cover heats ; 
To help who want, to forward who excel ; 
This all who know me, know ; who love me, tell ; 
And who unknown defame me, let them be 
Scribblers or peers, alike are mch to me. 
This is my plea, on this I rest m^ cause — 
What saith my counsel, learned in the laws ? 

F. Your plea is good ; but still I say, beware ! 
Laws are explain'd by men — so have a care. 
It stands on record, that in Richard's times 
A man was hanged for very honest rhymes. 
Consult the statute : ^uoft. I think, it is, 
Eduxirdi sext. or prim, et quint. Eliz, 
See Libels, Satires — here you have it — ^read. 

P. Libels and Satires ! lawless things indeed ! 
But grave epistles, bringing vice to light, 
Such as a king might read, a bishop write, 
Such as Sir Robert would approve — 

F. Indeed! 
The case is alter'd — ^you may then proceed ; 
In such a cause the plaintiff will be hiss'd. 
My lords the judges laugh, and you 're di^niss'd. 
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THE SECOND SATIRE 

OF 

THE SECOND BOOK OF HORACE. 



TO MR BETHEL. 

What, and how great, the virtue and the art 
To live on little with a cheerful heart ; 
(A doctrine sage, but truly none of mine) 
Let 's talk, my friends, but talk before we dine. 
Not when a gilt buffet's reflected pride 
Turns you from sound philosophy aside ; 
Not when from plate to plate your eye-balls roll, 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. 

Hear Bethel's sermoii, one not versed in schools, 
But strong in sense, and wise without the rules. 

Go won:, hunt, exercise ! (he thus began) 
Then scorn a homely dinner, if you can. 
Your wine lock'd up, your butler stroll'd abroad. 
Or fish denied, (the river yet unthaw'd) 
If then plain bread and milk will do the feat. 
The pleasure lies in you, and not the meat. 

Preach as I please, I doubt our curious men 
Will choose a pheasant still before a hen ; 
Yet hens of Ouinea fall as good I hold. 
Except you eat the feathers green and gold. 
Of carps and mullets why prefer the great, 
(Though cut in pieces ere my lord can eat) 
Yet for small turbots such esteem profess ? 
Because God made these large, the other less. 
Oldfield ' with more than harpy throat endued. 
Cries, " Send me, Gods ! a whole hog barbecued "^ ! " 
Oh blast it, south winds ! till a stench exhale 
Rajik as the ripeness of a rabbit's tail. 

* This notorious glutton ran through a fortune of 1500I. per annum in 
the luxury of good (T) eating alone. 

' A West Indian term of gluttony; a hiog roasted "w^oYe, «>\7QiStedL '?^^ 
jsple^ and basted with Madeira wine. 
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By what criterion do ye eat, d *ye think, 

If this is prized for sweetness, that for stink ? 

When the tired glutton labours through a treat, 

He finds no relish in the sweetest meat. 

He calls for something bitter, something sour, 

And the rich feast concludes extremely poor : 

Cheap eggs, and herbs, and olives still we see ; 

Thus much is left of old simplicity. 

The robin-red-breast till of late had rest, 

And children sacred held a mailen's nest, 

Till becaficos sold so devilish dear 

To one that was, or would have been, a peer* 

Let me extol a cat, on oysters fed, 

I '11 have a party at the Bedford-head ^ ; 

Or e'en to crack live craw-fish recommend ; 

I 'd never doubt at court to make a friend. 

'Tis yet in vain, I own, to keep a pother 
About one vice, and fall into the other ; 
Between excess and famine lies a mean, 
Plain, but not sordid ; though not splendid, clean. 

Avidien or his wife, (no matter which. 
For him you '11 call a dog, and her a bitch) 
Sell their presented partridges, and fruits. 
And humbly live on rabbits and on roots : 
One half-pint bottle serves them both to dine, 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. 
But on some lucky day (as when they found 
A lost bank-bill, or heard their son was drown'd) 
At such a feast, old vinegar to spare. 
Is what two souls so generous cannot bear : 
Oil, though it stink, tJbey drop by drop impart, 
But souse the cabbage with a bounteous heart. 

He knows to live, who keeps the middle state, 
And neither leans on this side, nor on that ; 
Nor stops, for one bad cork, his butler's pay, 
Swears, like Albutius, a good cook away ; 
Nor lets, like Nsevius, every error pass. 
The musty wine, foul cloth, or greasy glass. 

Now hear what blessings temperance can bring : 
(Thus said our friend, and what he said I sing) 
First, health : the stomach (cramm'd from every dish, 
A tomb of boil'd and roast, and flesh and fish^ 

* A funoos eating-house. 
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Where bile, and wind, and phlegm, and acid jar, 
And all the man is one intestine war) 
Remembers oft the schoolboy's simple fare, 
The temperate sleeps, and spirits light as air. 

How piale, each worshipfal and reverend guest 
Rise from a clergy, or a city feast ! 
What life in all that ample body say ? 
What heavenly particle inspires the clay ? 
The sonl subsides, and wickedly inclines 
To seem but mortal, even in sound divines. 

On morning wings how active springs the mind 
That leaves the loaS of yesterday behind ? 
How easy every labour it pursues ? 
How coming to the poet every muse ? 
Not but we may exceed, some holy time, 
Or tired in search of truth, or search of rhyme j 
111 health some just indulgence may engage, 
And more the sickness of long life, old age : 
For fainting age what cordial drop remains. 
If our intemperate youth the vessel drains 1 

Our fathers praised rank venison. You suppose. 
Perhaps, young men, our fathers had no nose. 
Not so : a buck was then a week's repast. 
And 'twas their point, I ween, to make it last ; 
More pleased to keep it till their friends could come. 
Than eat the sweetest by themselves at home. 
Why had not I in those good times my birth, 
Ere coxcomb-pies or coxcombs were on earth ? 

Unworthy he the voice of Fame to hear. 
That sweetest music to an honest ear, 
(For 'faith. Lord Fanny ! vou are in the wrong. 
The world's good word is better than a song) 
Who has not leam'd, fresh sturgeon and h^-pie 
Are no rewards for want, and infamy ! 
When luxury has lick'd up all thy pelf. 
Cursed by thy neighbours, thy trustees, thyself. 
To friends, to fortune, to mankind a shame. 
Think how posterity will treat thy name ; 
And buy a rope, that future times may tell 
Thou hast at least bestow'd one penny well. 

" Right," cries his lordship, " for a rogue in need 
To have a taste, is insolence indeed : 
In me 'tis noble, suits my birth and state. 
My wealth unwieldy, and my heap too great." 
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Then, like the soil, let Bounty spread her ray, 
And shine that snperfloity away. 

impudence of wealth ! with all thy store, 
How darest thou let one worthy man be poor ? 
Shall half the new-bailt churches round Uiee fall ? 
Make quays, build bridges, or repair Whitehall : 
Or to thy country let that heap be lent. 

As M ♦ ♦ o's was J", but not at five per cent. 

Who thinks that Fortune cannot change her mind, 
Prepares a dreadful jest for all mankind. 
And who stands safest ! tell me, is it he 
That spreads and swells in pufTd prosperity, 
Or blest with little, whose preventing care 
In peace provides fit arms against a war 1 

Thus Bethel spoke, who always speaks his thought, 
And alwa3rs thinks the very thing he ought : 
His equal mind I copy what I can. 
And as I love, would imitate the man. 
In South-Sea days not happier, when surmised 
The lord of thousands, than if now excised; 
In forest planted by a father's hand. 
Than in five acres now of rented land. 
Content with little, I can piddle here 
On brocoli and mutton, round the year ; 
But ancient friends (though poor, or out of play) 
That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. 
*Tis true, no turbots dignify my boards. 
But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords : 
To Hounslow-heath I point, and Bansted-down, 
Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my own : 
From yon old walnut-tree a shower shall fall ; 
And grapes, long lingering on my only wall, 
And figs from standard and espalier join ; 
The devil is in you if you cannot dine : 
Then cheerful healths, (your mistress shall have place) 
And, what's more rare, a poet shall say grace. 

Fortune not much of humbling me can boast ; 
Though double tax'd *, how little have I lost ! 
My life's amusements have been just the same. 
Before and after standing armies came. 
Mv lands are sold, my father's house is gone ; 

1 '11 hire another's ; is not that my own, 

y Duke of Marlborough. 

■ An additi<mal tax was laid on the estates of papists and mm-jiints! 
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And yours, my friends ? through whose free-opening gate 

None comes too early, none departs too late ; 

(For I, who hold sage Homer^s rule the hest, 

Welcome the coming, speed the going guest.) 

" Pray Heaven it last ! (cries Swift) " as you go on 

I wish to Ood this house had been your own : 

Pity ! to build, without a son or wife : 

Why, you'll enjoy it only all your life." 

Well, if the use be mine, can it concern one, 

Whether the name belong to Pope or Vernon ? 

What 's property ? dear Swift ! you see it alter 

From you to me, from me to Peter Walter ; 

Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer's share ; 

Or, in a jointure, vanish from die heir ; 

Or, in pure equitv, (the case not clear) 

The Chancery takes your rents for twenty year : 

At best, it falls to some ungracious son. 

Who cries, " My father 's damn'd, and all 's my own." 

Shades, that to jBacon could retreat afford % 

Become the portion of a booby lord ; 

And Hemsley, once proud Buckingham's delight **, 

Slides to a scrivener or a city kni^t. 

Let lands and houses have what lords they will, 

Let us be fix'd, and our own masters still. 

» Oarhambnry, near St. Albans, the seat of Lord Vemlam. 
>> Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE 

OF 

THE FIRST BOOK OF HORACE. 



TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

St. John, whose love indulged my labours past. 
Matures my present, and shall bound my last ! 
Why will you break the Sabbath of my days *, 
Now sick alike of envy and of praise ? 
Public too long, ah ! let me hide my age 1 
See modest Gibber now has left the stage : 
Our generals now, retired to their estates, 
Hang their old trophies o'er the garden gates, 
In life's cool evening satiate of applause, 
Nor fond of bleeding, even in Brunswick's cause. 

A voice there is, that whispers in my ear, 
('Tis Reason's voice, which sometimes one can hear) 
" Friend Pope ! be prudent, let your muse take breath, 
And never gallop Pegasus to death ; 
Lest stiff, and statelv, void of fire or force, 
You limp, like Blackmore, on a lord mayor's horse •*." 

Farewell then verse, and love, and every toy. 
The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy ; 
What right, what true, what fit we justly call, 
Let this be all my care — for this is all : 
To lay this harvest up, and hoard with haste 
What every day will want, and most, the last. 

But ask not to what doctors I apply 9 
Sworn to no master, of no sect am I : 
As drives the storm, at any door I knock : 
And house with Montaigne now, or now with Locke. 

c i. e., the forty-ninth year, the age of the author. 

* The fame of this heavy poet, however prohlematieal elflewhece, was 
Tioiversally received in the city of London. His verrificatioin is here 
ezaeUy described : stiff; and not strong ; stately, and yet dtdl, like the 
sobn* and slow-paoed animal generally employed to mount the lord mayor ; 
and thertfore l^re hnmoroosly opposed to F^asns. 
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Sometimes a patriot^ active in debate, 
Mix with the world, and battle for the state, 
Free as young Lyttelton, her cause pursue, 
Still true to virtue, and as warm as true : 
Sometimes with Aristippus, or St. Paul, 
Indulge my candour, and grow all to all ; 
Back to my native moderation slide. 
And win my way by yielding to the tide. 

Long, as to him who works for debt, the day. 
Long as the night to her whose love 's away, 
Long as the year's dull circle seems to run. 
When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one : 
So slow the unprofitable moments roll. 
That lock up all the functions of my soul ; 
That keep me from myself ; and still delay 
Life's instant business to a future day ; 
That task, which as we follow, or despise. 
The eldest is a fool, the youngest wise. 
Which done, the poorest can no wants endure ; 
And which not done, the richest must be poor. 

Late as it is, I put myself to school. 
And feel some comfort not to be a fool. 
Weak though I am of limb, and short of sight. 
Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite ; 
I '11 do what Mead and Cheselden advise. 
To keep these limbs, and to preserve these eyes. 
Not to go back, is somewhat to advance. 
And men must walk at least before they dance. 

Say, does thy blood rebel, thy bosom move 
With wretched avarice, or as wretched love ? 
Know, there are words, and spells, which can control 
Between the fits this fever of the soul ; 
Know, there are rh3rmes which, fresh and fresh applied^ 
Will cure the arrant'st puppy of his pride. 
Be furious, envious, slothful, drunk, or mad, 
Slave to a wife, or vassal to a jade, 
A Switz, a High-Dutch, or a Low-Dutch bear ; 
All that we ask is but a patient ear. 

'Tis the first virtue, vices to abhor ; 
And the first wisdom, to be fool no more. 
But to the world no bugbear is so great. 
As want of figure, and a small estate. 
To either India see the merchant fly. 
Scared at the spectre of pale Poverty ! 
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See him, with pains of body, pangs of sonl, 
Bam through tne tropic, freeze beneath the pole t 
Wilt thoa do nothing for a nobler end, 
Nothing to make phuosophy thy friend 9 
To stop thy foolish views, thy long desires, 
And ease thy heart of all that it admires 9 
Here, Wisdom calls : " Seek virtue first, be bold ! 
As gold to silver, virtue is to gold." 
There, London's voice : " Get money, money still ! 
And then let Virtue follow, if she will." 
This, this the saving doctrine, preach'd to all, 
From low St. James's up to high St. Paul ; 
From him whose quills stand quiver'd at his ear, 
To him who notches sticks f at Westminster. 

Barnard ^ in spirit, sense, and truth abounds ; 
" Pray then, what wants he 9" Fourscore thousand pounds : 
A pension, or such harness for a slave • 
As Bug now has, and Dorimant would have. 
Barnard, thou art a cit, with all thy worth ; 
But Bug and D * 1, their Honours^ and so forth. 

Yet every child another song will sing, 
** Virtue, brave boys ! 'tis virtue makes a king." 
True, conscious honour is to feel no sin, 
He 's arm'd without that 's innocent within ; 
Be this thy screen, and this thy wall of brass ; 
Compared to this, a minister 's an ass. 

And say, to which shall our applause belong. 
This new court jargon, or the good old song 9 
The modem language of cormpted peers, 
Or what was spoke at Cressy and Poiotiers 9 
Who counsels best 9 who whispers, " Be but great. 
With praise or infamy leave that to fate ; 
Oet place and wealth, if possible, with grace ; 
If not, by any means get wealth and place." 
For what 9 to have a box where eunuchs sing. 
And foremost in the circle eye a king. 
Or he, who bids thee face with steady view 
Proud Fortune, and look shallow Oreatness thro' : 
And, while he bids thee, sets the example too 9 

• Exchequer tallies. 

' Sir John Barnard, Kt, bom of a Qaaker family at Beading ; reeeiTed 
into the church by Compton, BLshop of honiian.', became a odebfited 
member of parliunent, and an emment merchant and magistrate (tf 
London. 
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If snch a doctrine, in St. James's air, 

Should chance to make the well-drest rabble stare ; 

If honest S * z take scandal at a spark, 

That less admires the palace than the park : 

Faith I shall give the answer reynard gave : 

" I cannot like, dread sir, your royal cave : 

Because I see, by all the tracks about, 

Full many a beast goes in, but none come out." 

Adieu to virtue, if you 're once a slave : 

Send her to court, you send her to her grave. 

Well, if a king 's a lion, at the least 
The people are a many-headed beast : 
Can they direct what measures to pursue, 
Who know themselves so little what to do ? 
Alike in nothing but one lust of gold, * 
Just half the land would buy, and half be sold : 
Their country's wealth our mightier misers drain. 
Or cross, to plunder provinces^ the main ; 
Some with fat bucks on childless dotards fawn ; 
Some win rich widows by their chine and brawn ; 
While with the silent growth of ten per cent.. 
In dirt and darkness, hundreds stink content. 

Of all these ways, if each pursues his own, 
Satire, be kind, and let the wretch alone : 
But show me one who has it in his power 
To act consistent with himself an hour. 
Sir Job sail'd forth, the evening bright and still, 
" No place on earth (he cried) like Greenwich-hill ! " 
Up starts a palace : lo ! the obedient base 
Slopes at its foot, the woods its sides embrace, 
The silver Thames reflects its marble face. 
Now let some whimsey, or that devil within 
Which guides all those who know not what they mean. 
But give the knight (or give his lady) spleen ; 
*' Away, away ! take all your scaffolds down. 
For snug 's the word : My dear ! we '11 live in town." 

At amorous Flavio is tne stocking thrown ? 
That very night he longs to lie alone. 
The fool, whose wife elopes some thrice a quarter. 
For matrimonial solace dies a martyr. 
Did ever Proteus, Merlin, any witch, 
Transform themselves so strangely as the rich ? 
Well, but the poor — the poor have the same itch ; 
They change their weekly barber, weekly news, 
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Prefer a new japanner to their shoes, 
Discharge their garrets, move their heds and nm 
(They know not whither) in a chaise and one ; 
They hire their sculler, and when once aboard, 
Grow sick — and damn the climate — like a lord. 
You laugh, half beau, half sloven, if I stand, 
My wig all powder, and all snuff my band ; 
You lauffh, if coat and breeches stnuigely vary, 
White gloves, and linen worthy Lad^ Maij ! 
But when no prelate's lawn with hair-«hirt lined. 
Is half so incoherent as my mind. 
When (each opinion with the next at strife. 
One ebb and flow of follies all my life) 
I plant, root up ; I build, and then confound ; 
Turn round to square, and square again to round ; 
You never change one muscle of your face, 
You think this madness but a common case, 
Nor once to Chancery, nor to Hale apply ; 
Yet hang your lip, to see a seam awiy ! 
Careless how ill I with myself agree, 
Kind to my dress, my figure, not to me. 
Is this my guide, philosopher, and friend ? 
This he, who loves me, and who ought to mend ? 
Who ought to make me (what he can, or none) 
That man divine whom wisdom calls her own ; 
Ghreat without title, without fortune bless'd ; 
Rich even when plunder'd, honour*d while oppress'd ; 
Loved without youth, and followed without power; 
At home, though exiled ; free, though in the Tower ; 
In short, that reasoning, high, immortal thing, 
Just less than Jove, and much above a king. 
Nay, half in heaven— except (what 's mighty odd) 
A nt of vapours clouds this demi-god. 
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THE SIXTH EPISTLE 

OF 

THE FIRST BOOK OF HORACE. 



TO MR. MURRAY, s 

" Not to admire, is all the art I know, 

To make men happy, and to keep them so." 

(Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no flowers of speech. 

So take it in the very words of Creech ^.) 

This yanlt of air, this congregated ball. 
Self-centred son, and stars that rise and fall. 
There are, my friend ! whose philosophic eyes 
Look through, and trust the mler with his skies ; 
To him commit the hour, the day, the year, 
And view this dreadful AH without a fear. 
Admire we then what earth's low entrails hold, 
Arabian shores, or Indian seas infold ; 
All the mad trade of fools and slaves for gold ? 
Or popularity ? or stars and strings ? 
The mob's applauses, or the gifts of kings ? 
Say with what eyes we ought at courts to gaze. 
And pay the great our homage of amaze ? 

If weak the pleasure that from these can spring. 
The fear to want them is as weak a thing : 
Whether we dread, or whether we desire, 
In either case, believe me, we admire ; 
Whether we joy or grieve, the same the curse. 
Surprised at better, or surprised at worse. 
Thus good or bad, to one extreme betray 
The unbalanced mind, and snatch the man away ; 
For virtue's self may too much zeal be had ; 
The worst of madmen is a saint run mad. 

Go then, and if you can, admire the state 
Of beaming diamonds, and reflected plate ; 

K Afterwards the celebrated Lord Mansfield. 
<> From whose translatiaii of Horace the two first lines are taken. 

T 2 
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Procure a Tasis to doable the soipnae, 
And gajDe on Paiian dunns with learned eyes : 
Be stinck with l»igfat brocade, or Tyiian dye, 
Oar biith-day nobks' splendid liyeiy. 
If not 80 pleased, at cooncil-boaid rejoice. 
To see their jadgments hang apon thy voice ; 
From mom to n^t, at senate, rolls, and hall. 
Plead mach, read more, dine late, or not at alL 
Bat wherefore all tins laboar, all this stiife ? 
For fune, for riches, for a noble wife f 
Shall one whom natare, learning, birth, cons^red 
To fcMin, not to admire, bat be admired. 
Sigh, wlule his Chloe, blind to wit and worth. 
Weds the rich dolness of some son of earth f 
Tet time ennobles, or degrades each line ; 
It Ini^ten'd Craggs^s \ and may darken thine : 
And what is Cune t the meanest have their day, 
The greatest can but blaie, and pass away. 
Graced as thoa art, with aU the power of words, 
So known, so honoor'd, at the house of lords : 
Conspicuous scene ! another yet is nigh, 
(More silent far) where kings and poets lie ; 
Where Murray (long enou^ his countnr's pride) 
Shall be no more than Tullt, or than Htdb ! 

Rack*d with sciatics, martyr'd with the stone. 
Will any mortal let himself alone ? 
See Ward by batter*d beaus invited over, 
And desperate misery lays hold on Dover ^ 
The case is easier in the mind's disease ; 
There all men may be cured, whene'er they please. 
Would ye be blest ? despise low joys, low gains ; 
Disdain whatever Cornburt disdains^ ; 
Be virtuous, and be happy for your pains. 

But art thou one, whom new opinions sway. 
One who believes as Tindal leads the way, 
Who virtue and a church alike disowns. 
Thinks that but words, and this but brick and .stones ? 



>> Craggs* f&iher had been in a low situation, but by industry and ability 
got to be postmaater-general, and agent to the Duke of Maribraoogfa, 
> Well-known empirics. 

i When Lord Gombnry returned from his travels, the Earl ot Essex, his 
brother-in-law, told him, he had got a handsome pension for him. Td 
which Lord Gombnry answered, — ** How could you tell, my Lord, that I 
was to be sold?— or, at least, how came you to know my price so eaaeQj*" 
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Fly then, on all the wings of wild desire, 

Admire whatever the maddest can admire. 

Is wealth thy passion ? hence ! from pole to pole. 

Where windbs can carry, or where waves can roll, 

For Indian spices, for Pemvian gold, 

Prevent the greedy, and outbid the bold : 

Advance thy golden mountain to the skies ; 

On the broad base of fifty thousand rise. 

Add one round hundred, and (if that 's not fair) 

Add fifty more, and bring it to a square. 

For, mark the advantage ; just so many score 

Will gain a wife with half as many more. 

Procure her beauty, make that beauty chaste. 

And then such friends — ^as cannot fail to last. 

A man of wealth is dubb'd a man of worth, 

Venus shall give him form, and Anstis '^ birth. 

(Believe me, many a German prince is worse, 

Who proud of pedigree, is poor of purse.) 

His wealth brave Timon gloriously confounds ; 

Ask'd for a groat, he gives a hundred pounds ; 

Or if three ladies like a luckless play, 

Takes the whole house upon the poet's day. 

Now, in such exigencies not to need, 

Upon my word you must be rich indeed ; 

A noble superfluity it craves, 

Not for yourself, but for your fools and knaves ; 

Something, which for your honour they may cheat, 

And which it much becomes you to forget. 

If wealth alone then make and keep us blest, 

Still, still be getting, never, never rest. 

But if to power and place your passion lie, 
If in the pomp of life consist the joy ; 
Then hire a slave, or (if you will) a lord 
To do the honours, and to give the word ; 
Tell at your levee, as the crowds approach, 
To whom to nod, whom take into your coach, 
Whom honour with your hand : to make remarks, 
Who rules in Cornwall, or who rules in Berks : 
" This may be troublesome, is near the chair ; 
That makes three members, this can choose a may'r.'* 
Instructed thus, you bow, embrace, protest, 

k Anstis was Garter King at Arms, 
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Adopt him son, or consin at the least, 
Then torn about, and laugh at yonr own jest. 

Or if your life bo one continued treat, 
If to live well means nothing but to eat ; 
Up, up ! cries Gluttony, 'tis break of day, 
Go drive the deer, and drag the finny prey* ; 
With hounds and horns go hunt an appetite — 
So Russel did, but could not eat at night, 
Call'd happy dog 1 the beggar at his door, 
And envied thirst and hunger to the poor. 

Or shall we ever decency confound. 
Through taverns, stews, and bagnios take our round, 
Go dine with Chartres, in each vice outdo 
K — I's Jewd cargo, or Ty — ^jt's crew. 
From Latian syrens, French Circsean feasts, 
Return well traveled, and transform'd to beasts. 
Or for a titled jade, or foreign flame. 
Renounce our country, and degrade our name ? 

If, after all, we must with Wilmot own. 
The cordial drop of life is love alone ; 
And Swift cry wisely, " Vive la bagatelle ! " 
The man that loves and laughs, must sure do well. 
Adieu — ^if this advice appear the worst. 
Even take the counsel which I gave yon first : 
Or better precepts if you can impart, 
Why do, I 'U follow them with all my heart 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE 

OF 

THE SECOND BOOK OF HORACE. 



With this motto in the first edition, foUo, 1787 : 
Ne nibeam pingui donatus munere. — hor. 



SOdcttisttRtnt. 

Hx reflections of Hcnraoe, and the judgments passed in his epistle to 
UstiiB, seemed so seasonable to the present times, that I conld not help 
Mug them to the use of my own country. The author thought them 
aderable enough to address them to his prince, whom he punts with 
the great and good qualities of a monarch upon whom the Romans 
ended for the increase of an absolute empire. But to make the poem 
rdv English, I was willing to add one or two of those which contribute 
be hapi^ess of a >Vee peoipU, and are more consistent with the welfare 
or w^hbowTB, 

his qnstle will show the learned world to have fallen into two mistakes : 
that Aumutut um a patron o/poeta in general / whereas he not only 
biUted all but the best writers to name him, but recommended that 
I even to the civil magistrate : Admonehat pratoretf ne p<Uerentur 
%en swum obtolejlerit &c. The other, that this piece was only a general 
ioyru qf poetry : whereas it was an apology for the poete, m order to 
der Augustus more their patron. Horace here pl«suis the cause of his 
temporaries, first, against the taste of the toton, whose humour it was to 
gaity the authors of the preceding age ; secondly, against the court 
1 nobility, who encouraged only the writers for the theatre ; and, lastly, 
jnst the emperor himself, who had conceived them of little use to the 
emment. He shows (by a view of the progress of learning, and the 
age of taste among the Romans) that the introduction of the polite arts 
Qreeoe had given the writers of his time, great advantages over their 
deoessors ; that their monils were much improved, and the licence of 
ee ancient poets restrained ; that eatire and comedy were become more 
t and usefiu ; that whatever extravagances were left on the stage were 
\Dg to tbB ill taste of the ndbUity; that poets, under due regulations, 
rein many respects useful to the state ; and concludes that it was upon 
m file emperor himself must depend for his fame with posterity. 

We may further learn from this epistle, that Horace made his court to 
I great prince by writing with a decent freedom toward him. with a 
t contempt of his low flatterers, and with a manly regard to his 
Qcharaot^. 
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TO AUGUSTUS J. 




While yon, great patron of mankind ! sustain 
The balanced world, and open all the main ; 
Your country, chief, in arms abroad defend, 
At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend; 
How shall the Muse, from such a monarch, steal 
An hour, and not defraud the public weal ? 

Edward and Henry, now the boast of Fame, 
And virtuous Alfred, a more sacred name, 
After a life of generous toils endured. 
The Gaul subdued, or property secured, 
Ambition humbled, mighty cities storm *d, 
Or laws establish'd, and the world reform'd ; 
Closed their long glories, with a sigh, to find 
The unwilling gratitude of base mankind ! 
All human virtue, to its latest breath. 
Finds Envy never conquer'd, but by Death. 
The great Alcides, every labour past. 
Had still this monster to subdue at last. 
Sure fate of all, beneath whose rising ray 
Each star of meaner merit fades away ! 
Oppress'd we feel the beam directly beat, 
Those suns of glory please not till they set. 

To thee, the world its present homage pays, 
The harvest early, but mature the praise : 
Great friend of liberty ! in kings a name 
Above all Greek, above all Roman fame : 
Whose word is truth, as sacred and revered. 
As heaven's own oracles from altars heard. 
Wonder of kings ! like whom, to mortal eyes 
None e'er has risen, and none e'er shall rise. 

Just in one instance, be it ^et confess'd 
Your people. Sir, are partial m the rest : 
Foes to all living worth except your own, 
And advocates for folly dead and gone. 
Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow old ; 
It is the rust we value, not the gold. 

J George XL 
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Chancer's worst ribaldiy is learned by rote, 

And beastly Skelton ^ Heads of Houses quote : 

One likes no language but the Fairy Queen ; 

A Scot will iight for Christ's Kirk of the Green * ; 

And each true Briton is to Ben so civil, 

He swears the Muses met him at the Devil ". 

Though justly Greece her eldest sons admires, 
Why should not we be wiser than our sires 1 
In every public virtue we excel ; 
We build, we paint, we sing, we dance as well. 
And learned Athens to our art must stoop, 
Could she behold us tumbling through a noop. 

If time improve our wit as well as wine, 
Say at what ase a poet grows divine ? 
Shall we, or snail we not, account him so. 
Who died, perhaps, a hundred years ago ? 
End all dispute ; and fix the year precise 
When British bards begin to immortalise ? 

" Who lasts a century can have no flaw, 
I hold that wit a classic, good in law." 

Suppose he wants a year, will you compound 1 
And snail we deem him ancient, right, and sound. 
Or damn to all eternity at once. 
At ninety-nine, a modem and a dunce ? 

" We shall not quarrel for a year or two ; 
By courtesy of England, he may do." 

Then, by the rule that made the horse-tail bare, 
I pluck out year by year, as hair by hair. 
And melt down ancients like a heap of snow : 
While you, to measure merits, look in Stowe, 
And estimating authors by the year. 
Bestow a garland only on a bier. 

Shakspeare, (whom you and every playhouse bill 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will) 
For gain, not glory, wing'd his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despite. 
Ben, old and poor, as little seem'd to heed 
The life to come, in every poet's creed. 
Who now reads Cowley i if he pleases yet, 

k Skelton, poet-laureat to Henry Vm., a Tolume of whose verses has 
been lately r^nrinted, consisting aunost wholly of ribaldry, obscenity, and 
scurrilous langnt^. 

I A ballad made by James the First, King of Scotland. 

" The Devil Tavern, where Ben Jonson held his Poetical Club. 
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His moral pleases, not his pointed wit : 

Forgot his epic, nay Pindaric art ', 

But still I love the language of his heart. 

'* Yet snrely, sorely, these were ^unons men ! 
What hoy hut hears the sayings of old Ben ? 
In all debates where critics bear a part. 
Not one but nods, and talks of Jonson's art, 
Of Shakspeare's nature, and of Cowley's wit ; 
How Beaumont's judgment checked what Fletcher writ. 
How Shadwell hasty, Wycherley was slow ** ; 
But, for the passions, Southeme sure and Rowe. 
These, only these, support the crowded stage, 
From eldest Heywood down to Gibber's age." 

All this may be ; the people's voice is <^d, 
It is, and it is not, the voice of God. 
To Gammer Ghirton ^ if it give the bays, 
And yet deny the Careless Husband praise. 
Or say our fathers never broke a rule ; 
Why then, I say, the public is a fool. 
But let them own, that greater faults than we 
They had, and greater virtues, I '11 agree. 
Spenser himself affects the obsolete. 
And Sidney's verse halts ill on Roman feet : 
Milton's strong pinion now not heaven can bound, 
Now serpent-like, in prose he sweeps the ground ; 
In quibbles, angel and archangel join. 
And God the Father turns a school-divine. 
Not that I 'd lop the beauties from his book, 
Like slashing Bentley with his desperate hook. 
Or damn all Shakspeare, like the affected fool 
At court, who hates whate'er he read at school. 

But for the wits of either Charles's days. 
The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease ; 
Sprat, Carew, Sedley, and a hundred more, 
(Like twinkling stars the miscellanies o'er) 



" Which has mnch more merit than his epic, hut very unUke the 
character as well as numbers of Pindar. 

* Nothing was less true than this i>articiilar : bat the whole pwagnqih 
has a mixture of irony, and must not altogether be taken for Horaoe's own 
judgment, only the common (diat of the pretenders to critidflm; in sonw 
things right, in others wrong : as he tells us in his answer, — 

"Interdimi Tulgus rectum videt : est ubi peocat."— Hob. 

r A piece of very low humour; oneof the first printed plays in Sn^^Ui, 
and therefbre mudi yalned by scnne antiquwies. 
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One simile^ that solitary shines 

In the dry desert of a thousand lines, 

Or lengthen'd thoacht that gleams through many a page, 

Has sanctified whole poems for an age. 

I lose my patience, and I own it too, 

When wonLS are censured, not as bad but new ; 

While if our elders break all reason's laws, 

These fools demand not pardon, but applause. 

On Avon's bank, where flowers eternal blow, 
If I but ask, if any weed can grow ? 
One tragic sentence if I dare deride 
Which Betterton's grave action dignified. 
Or well-mouth'd Booth with emphasis proclaims, 

S though but, perhaps, a muster-roll of names '^) 
ow will our fathers rise up in a rage, 
And awear all shame is lost in George's age I 
You 'd think no fools disgraced the former reign, 
Did not some grave examples yet remain, 
Who scorn a lad should teach his father skill. 
And, having once been wrong, will be so still. 
He, who to seem more deep than you or I, 
Extols old bards, or Merlin's prophecy. 
Mistake him not ; he envies, not admires, 
And to debase the sons, exalts the sires. 
Had ancient times conspired to disallow 
What then was new, what had been ancient now 1 
Or what remained, so worthy to be read 
By learned critics, of the mighty dead 1 

In days of ease, when now the weary sword 
Was sheathed, and luxury with Charles restored ; 
In every taste of foreign courts improved, 
" All, by the king's example, lived and loved '." 
Then peers grew proud in horsemanship to excel ", 
Newmarket^ glory rose, as Britain's fell ; 
The soldier breathed the gallantries of France, 
And every flowery courtier writ romance. 
Then marble, soften'd into life, grew warm, 
And yielding metal flow'd to human form : 

1 An absurd costcmi of several actors to pronounce with emphasis the 
more proper names of Greeks or Bomans, which (as they call it) ^l 
the nwuth of the player. 

' A verse (tf the Lord Lansdowne. 

■ The Duke of Newcastle's book of Horsemanship ; the romance of 
Pmihenieea, by the Earl of Orrery ; and most of the Itench romances 
translated by perwnt <^qwMtV» 
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Lely on animated canvas stole 
The sleepy eye, that spoke the melting sonl. 
No wonder then, when all was love and sport. 
The willing Moses were dehauch'd at court : 
On each enervate string they taught the note * 
To pant, or tremble through a eunuch's throat. 

Bat Britain, changeful as a child at play, 
Now calls in princes, and now turns away. 
Now whig, now tory, what we loved we hate ; 
Now all for pleasure, now for church and state; 
Now for prerogative, and now for laws ; 
Effects unhappy ! from a noble cause. 

Time was, a sober Englishman would knock 
His servants up, and rise by five o'clock. 
Instruct his family in every rule, 
^nd send his wife to church, his son to school. 
To worship like his fathers, was his care ; 
To teach uieir frugal virtues to his heir ; 
To prove, that luxury could never hold ; 
And place, on good security, his gold. 
Now times are changed, and one poetic itch 
Has seized the court and city, poor and rich : 
Sons, sires, and grandsires, sl\1 will wear the ba3rs. 
Our wives read Milton, and our daughters plays, 
To theatres, and to rehearsals throng, 
And all our grace at table is a song. 
I, who so oft renounce the muses, lie, 

Not 's self e'er tells more^S^ than I ; 

When sick of muse, or follies we deplore, 
And promise our best friends to rhjnne no more ; 
We wake next morning in a raging fit, 
And call for pen and ink to show our wit. 

He served a 'prenticeship, who sets up shop ; 
Ward ' try 'd on puppies, and the poor, his drop ; 
Even Radcliff 's doctors travel first to France, 
Nor dare to practise till they \e leam'd to dance. 
Who builds a bridge that never drove a pile ? 
(Should Ripley venture, all the world would smile) 
But those who cannot write, and those who can, 
All rhyme, and scrawl, and scribble, to a man. 

t The Si^e of Bhodes, by Sir William Dayenant, fhe first opera waag 
in England. 

• A fEunons empiric, whose pill and drop had seyeral surprifling efflbetot 
and wore one of me principal suhjectB of writing and oonvenatioa at titif 
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Yet, sir, reflect, the mischief is not great ; 
These madmen never hurt the church or state ; 
Sometimes the folly benefits mankind ; 
And rarely avarice taints the tuneful mind. 
Allow him but his plaything of a pen, 
He ne'er rebels, or plots, like other men : 
Flight of cashiers, or mobs, he '11 never mind ; 
And knows no losses while the muse is kind. 
To cheat a friend, or ward, he leaves to Peter ; 
The good man heaps up nothing but mere metre» 
Enjoys his garden and his book in quiet ; 
And then a perfect hermit in his diet. 

Of little use the man you may suppose. 
Who says in verse what others say in prose ; 
Yet let me show, a poet 's of some weight, 
And (though no soldier^) useful to the state. 
What will a child learn sooner than a song 1 
What better teach a foreigner the tongue ? 
What 's long or short, each accent where to place. 
And speak in public with some sort of grace. 
I scarce can think him such a worthless thing, 
Unless he praise some monster of a king ; 
Or virtue, or religion turn to sport. 
To please a lewd, or unbelieving court. 

Unhappy Dryden ! In all Charles's days, 

Roscommon only boasts unspotted bays ; 
And in our own Texcuse some courtly stains) 
No whiter page tnan Addison remains. 
He, from the taste obscene reclaims our youth, 
And sets the passions on the side of truth. 
Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art, 
And pours each human virtue in the heart. 
Let Ireland tell, how wit upheld her cause, 
Her trade supported, and supplied her laws ; 
And leave on Swift this grateful verse engraved, 
" The rights a court attack'd, a poet saved." 

* Horace had not acquitted himself much to his credit in this capacity 
non bene relietd parmiM) in the battle of Philippi. It is manifiest he 
Uudes to himself in this whole account of the poet's character, but witti 
n intermixture of irony : Vivit siliquis et pane aecundOt has a relation to 
is epicurism : Os tenerum pueri, is ridicule. The nobler office of a poet 
(dlows : Tormiet ab obscanU—Mox etiam pectus— Recte /acta rtfert, Stc, 
rhich the imitator has applied where he thinks it more due than to hun- 
elf . He hopes to be pardoned, if, as he is sincerely inclined to praise what 
lesenres to be praised, he arraigns what deserves to be arraigned, in the 
110, 211, and 212th rerses. 
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Behold the hand that wrought a nation's cure, 
Stretch'd to relieve the idiot and the poor'', 
Proud vice to brand, or injured worth adorn, 
And stretch the ray to ages yet unborn. 
Not but there are, who merit other palms ; 
Hopkins and Stemhold glad the heart with psalms : 
The boys and girls whom charity maintains. 
Implore your help in these pathetic strains : 
How could devotion touch the country pews. 
Unless the Gods bestow'd a proper muse ? 
Verse cheers their leisure, verse assists their work, 
Verse prays for peace, or sings down pope and Tturk. 
The silenced preacher 3rields to potent strain, 
And feels that grace his prayer besought in vain ; 
The blessing tb^Us through all the labouring throng, 
And Heaven is won by violence of song. 

Our rural ancestors, with little blest. 
Patient of labour when the end was r^ 
Indulged the day that housed their annual grain, 
With feasts, and offerings, and a thankful strain : 
The joy their wives, their sons, and servants share. 
Ease of their toil, and partners of their care : 
The laugh, the jest, attendants on the bowl, 
Smoothed every brow, and open'd eveiy soul : 
With growing years the pleasing licence grew, 
And taunts alternate innocently flew. 
But times corrupt, and Nature, ill-inclined. 
Produced the point that left a sting behind ; 
Till friend with friend, and families, at strife. 
Triumphant malice raged through private life. 
Who felt the wrong, or fear'd it, took the alarm. 
Appealed to law, and justice lent her arm. 
At length, by wholesome dread of statutes bound, 
The poets learned to please, and not to wound : 
Most warp'd to flattery's side ; but some, more nice, 
Preserved the freedom, and forbore the vice. 
Hence satire rose, that just the medium hit. 
And heals with morals what it hurts with wit. 

We conquered France, but felt our captive's charms; 
Her arts victorious triumph'd o'er our arms ; 



* A foundation for the maintenance of idiots, and a ftmd tat 
the poor, by lending small sums of money on demand. 
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Britain to soft refinements less a foe, 

Wit grew polite, and numbers leam'd to flow. 

Waller was smooth* ; but Dryden tauffht to join 

The varying verse, the full resounding line. 

The long majestic march, and energy divine. 

Though still some traces of our rustic vein. 

And splay-foot verse, remain'd, and will remain. 

Late, very late, correctness grew our care. 

When the tired nation breathed from civil war. 

Exact Racine, and Comeille's ^oble fire, 

Show'd us that France had something to admire. 

Not but the tragic spirit was our own, 

And full in Shakspeare, fair in Otway shone : 

But Otway fail'd to polish or refine. 

And fluent Shakspeare scarce effaced a line. 

Even copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The last and greatest art, the art to blot. 

Some doubt, if equal pains, or equal fire 
The humble muse of comedy require. 
But in known images of life, I guess 
The labour greater, as the indulgence less. 
Observe how seldom even the best succeed : 
Tell me if Gongreve's fools are fools indeed ? 
What pert, low dialogue has Farquhar writ ! 
How Van wants grace, who never wanted wit ! 
The sta^e how loosely does Astrea^ tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed ! 
And idle Gibber, how he breaks the laws, 
To make poor Pinky eat with vast applause ! 
But fill their purse, our poets' work is done, 
Alike to them, by pathos or by pun. 

you ! whom vanity's light ba^pk conveys 
On Fame's mad voyage hy the wiid of praise. 
With what a shifting gale i^our course you ply. 
For ever sunk too low, or borne too high ! 
Who pants for glory finds but short repose, 
A breath revives him, or a breath o'ertnrows. 
Farewell the stage ! if just as thrives the play. 
The silly bard grows fat, or falls away. 

There still remains, to mortify a wit, 

« Mr. Waller, about Hob time, with the Earl of Dorset. Mr. Godolphin, 
and others, translated the Fompe^ of Gorneille, and the more correct 
Ftcmch podB began to be in reputation. 

f A name taken by Mrs. Behn, authoress of several obsoene plays, &c 
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The many-headed monster of the pit : 

A senseless, worthless, and nnhonour'd crowd ; 

Who, to disturb their betters mighty proud, 

Clattering their sticks before ten lines are spoke, 

Call for uie farce, the Bear, or the Black-joKe. 

What dear delight to Britons farce affordjs ! 

Ever the taste of mobs, but now of lords : 

(Taste, that eternal wanderer, which flies 

From heads to ears, and now from ears to eyes.) 

The play stands still ; danm action and discourse. 

Back fly the scenes, and enter foot and horse ; 

Pageants on pageants, in long order drawn, 

Peers, heralds, bishops, ermine, gold, and lawn ; 

The champion too ! and, to complete the jest, 

Old Edward's armour beams on Cibber's breast*. 

With laughter sure Democritus had died, 

Had he beheld an audience gape so wide. 

Let bear or elephant be e'er so white, 

The people, sure, the people are the sight ! 

Ah luckless poet ! stretcn thy lungs and roar, 

That bear or elephant shall heed thee more ; 

While all its throats the gallery extends. 

And all the thunder of the pit ascends ! 

Loud as the wolves, on Orcas' stormy steep'. 

Howl to the roarings of the Northern deep. 

Such is the shout, the long-applauding note, 

At Quin's high plume, or Oldfield's petticoat ; 

Or when from court a birth-day suit bestow'd. 

Sinks the lost actor in the tawdiy load. 

Booth enters, — ^hark ! the universal peal ! 

" But has he spoken ? " Not a syllable. 

'* What shook the stage, and made the people stare 1 ' 

Cato's long wig, flower'd gown, and lacque^d chair. 

Yet, lest you think I rally more than teach. 
Or praise mklignly arts I cannot reach, 
Let me for once presume to instruct the times, 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes : 
'Tis he, who gives my breast a thousand pains. 
Can make me feel each passion that he feigns ; 

* The coronation of Henry vm. and Queen Anne Boleyn, in which the 
playhouses vied with each other to represent all the pomp era oaaranatkm. 
In this nohle contention the armour of one of the kings of Kngland waft 
harrowed flrom the Tower, to dress the champion. 

* The farthest northern promontory of Scotland, opposite to the Oteades. 
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Enrage, compose, with more than magic art, 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart ; 
And snatch me, o'er the e£ui;h, or llirough the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he wiU, and where. 

But not this part of the poetic state. 
Alone, deserves the favour of the great : 
Think of those authors, sir, who would rely 
More on a reader's sense than gazer's eye. 
Or who shall wander where the Muses sing ? 
Who climb their mountain, or who taste their spring ? 
How shall we fill a librarv'* with wit. 
When Merlin's Cave*' is half-unfinished yet ? 

My liege ! why writers little claim your thought, 
I guess ; and, with their leave, will tell the fault : 
We poets are (upon a poet's word) 
Of all mankind, the creatures most absurd : 
The season, when to come, and when to go. 
To sing, or cease to sing, we never know ; 
And if we will recite nine hours in ten. 
You lose your patience, just like other men. 
Then too we hurt ourselves, when to defend 
A single verse, we quarrel with a friend ; 
Repeat unask'd ; lament, the wit '9 too fine 
For vulgar eyes, and point out every line. 
But most, when straining with too weak a wing. 
We needs will write epistles to the king ; 
And from the moment we oblige the town. 
Expect a place, or pension from the crown ; 
Or dubb'd historians by express command, 
To enrol your triumphs o'er the seas and land. 
Be call'd to court to plan some work divine, 
As once for Louis, Boileau and Racine. 

Yet think, great sir ! (so many virtues shown) 
Ah think, what poet best may make them known ? 
Or choose at least some minister of grace. 
Fit to bestow, the laureat's weighty place. 

Charles, to late times to be transmitted fair, 
Assign'd his figure to Bernini's care ; 
And great Nassau to Kneller's hand decreed 
To fix him graceful on the bounding steed ; 

^ Mumit ApoUine diffnum. The Palatine Library, then hoilding by 
Angostiu. 

« A baflding in the Boyal Gardens of Bichmond, where is a small but 
ehoioe oollectuni of books. 

U 
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So well in paint and stone they judged of merit : 
But kings in wit may want discerning spirit. 
The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 
One knighted Blackmore, and one pensionM Qnarles ; 
Which made old Ben and surly Dennis swear, 
" No lord 's anointed, but a Russian bear." 
Not with such majesty, such bold relief. 
The forms august, of king, or conquering chief, 
E'er swelled on marble, as in verse have shined 
(In poUsh'd verse) the manners and the mind. 
Oh ! could I mount on the Mseonian win^, 
Your arms, your actions, your repose to smg ! 
What seas you traversed, and what fields you fought ! 
Your country's peace, how oft, how dearly bought ! 
How barbarous rage subsided at your word, 
And nations wonder'd while they dropp'd the sword ! 
How, when you nodded, o'er the land and deep, 
Peace stole her wing, and wrapt the world in sleep ; 
Till earth's extremes your mediation own. 
And Asia's t3nrants tremble at your throne — 
But verse, alas 1 your majesty disdains ; 
And I 'm not used to panegyric strains : 
The zeal of fools offends at any time, 
But most of all, the zeal of fools in rhyme. 
Besides, a fate attends on all I write, 
That when I aim at praise, they say I bite. 
A vile encomium doubly ridicules : 
There 's nothing blackens like the ink of fools. 
If true, a woful likeness ; and if lies, 
" Praise undeserved is scandal in disguise : " 
Well may he blush, who gives it, or receives ; 
And when I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
(Like journals, odes, and such forgotten things 
As Eusden, Philips, Settle, writ of kings) 
Clothe spice, line trunks, or fluttering in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE 

OF 

THE SECOND BOOK OF HORACE. 



Dear Colonel, Cobham's and your country's friend ! 

Yon love a verse, take such as I can send. 

A Frenchman comes, presents you with his boy, 

Bows and begins — " This lad, sir, is of Blois** : 

Observe his wiape how clean ! his locks how curl'd ! 

Mjr only son, I 'd have him see the world : 

His French is pure ; his voice too — ^you shall hear. 

Sir, he 's your slave for twenty pound a-year. 

Mere wax as yet, you fashion him with ease, 

Your barber, cook, upholsterer, what you please : 

A perfect genius at an opera-song — 

To say too much, might do my honour wrong. 

Take him with all his virtues, on my word ; 

His whole ambition was to serve a lord ; 

But, sir, to you, with what would I not part ? 

Tho' faith, I fear, 'twill break his mother's heart. 

Once (and but once) I caught him in a lie. 

And then, unwhipp'd, he had the grace to cry : 

The fault he has I fairly shall reveal, 

(Could you o'erlook but that) it is, to steal." 

If, after this, you took the graceless lad. 
Could you complain, my friend, he proved so bad ! 
Faith, in such case, if you should prosecute, 
I think Sir Godfrey •* should decide the suit : 
Who sent the thief that stole the cash away, 
And punish'd him that put it in his way. 

Consider then, and judge me in this Ught ; 
I told, you when I went, I could not write ; 
You said the same ; and are you discontent 
With laws, to which you gave your own assent ? 

* A town in the departmeat of the Loire et Cher, where the French 
tongue is spoken in great purity. 

• An eminent justice of peace, who decided much in the manner of 
Saaeho Pancha. 

u 2 
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Nay, worse, to ask for verse at such a time ! 
DVe think me good for nothing but to rhyme ? 

In Anna's wars a soldier poor and old 
Had dearly eam'd a little purse of gold : 
Tired with a tedious march, one luckless night, 
He slept, poor dog ! and lost it, to a doit. 
This put the man in such a desperate mind, 
Between revenge, and grief, and hunger, loin'd. 
Against the foe, himself, and all mankind, 
He leap'd the trenches, scaled a castle wall. 
Tore down a standard, took the fort and all. 
" Prodigious well :" his great commander cried, 
Gave him much praise, and some reward beside. 
Next pleased his excellence a town to batter ; 
(Its name I know not, and 'tis no great matter) 
" Go on, my friend, (he cried) see yonder walls ! 
Advance and conquer ! go where glory calls ! 
More honours, more rewards, attend Uie brave." 
Don't you remember what reply he gave 1 
" D'ye think me, noble general, such a sot ? 
Let him take castles who has ne'er a groat." 

Bred up at home, full early I begun 
To read in Greek the wrath of Peleus' son. 
Besides, my father taught me from a lad 
The better art to know the good from bad : 
(And little sure imported to remove. 
To hunt for truth in Magdalen's learned grove.) 
But knottier points, we know not half so well, 
Deprived us soon of our paternal cell ; 
And certain laws, by sufferers thought unjust. 
Denied all posts of profit or of trust : 
Hopes after hopes of pious papists fail'd. 
While mighty William's thundering arm prevail'd. 
For right hereditary tax'd and fined, 
He stuck to poverty with peace of mind ; 
And me, the muses help'd to undergo it ; 
Convict a papist he, and I a poet. 
But, (thanks to Homer) since I live and thrive. 
Indebted to no prince or peer alive, 
Sure I should want the care of ten Monroes, 
If I would scribble, rather than repose. 

Years following years, steal something eveiy day, 
At last they steal us from ourselves away ; 
In one our frolics, one amusements end. 
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In one a mistress drops, in one a friend : 

This subtle thief of life, this paltry time, 

What will it leave me, if it snatch my rhyme ? 

If every wheel of that unwearied mill, 

That tum'd ten thousand verses, now stands still ? 

But after all, what would you have me do 1 
When out of twenty I can please not two ; 
When this heroics only deigns to praise, 
Sharp satire that, and that Pindaric lays ? 
One likes the pheasant's wing, and one the leg ; 
The vulgar boil, the learned roast an egg ; 
Hard task ! to hit the palate of such guests^ 
When Oldfield loves what Dartineuf detests. 

But grant I may relapse, for want of grace. 
Again to rhyme ; can London be the place ? 
Who there his muse, or self, or soul attends. 
In crowds, and courts, law^ business, feasts, and friends ? 
My counsel sends to execute a deed : 
A poet begs me I will hear him read : 
In Palace-yard, at nine you'll find me there — 
At ten for certain, sir, in Bloomsbury-square — 
Before the lords, at twelve, my cause comes on — 
There 's a rehearsal, sir, exact at one. — 
*' Oh but a wit can study in the streets, 
And raise his mind above the mob he meets." 
Not quite so well, however, as one ought ; 
A hackney-coach may chance to spoil a thought ; 
And then a nodding beam, or pig of lead, 
Gt)d knows, may hurt the very ablest head. 
Have you not seen, at Guildhall's narrow pass, 
Two aldermen dispute it with an ass 1 
And peers give way, exalted as they are, 
To Uieir own dunghills carted thro' the Square. 

Go, lofty poet ! and in such a crowd. 
Sing thy sonorous verse — ^but not aloud. 
Alas ! to grottoes and to groves we run, 
To ease and silence, every muse's son : 
Blackmore himself, for any grand effort. 
Would drink and doze at Tooting or Earl's-court '. 
How shall I rhyme in this eternal roar ? 
How match the bards whom none e'er match'd before ? 

The man, who stretch'd in Isis' calm retreat. 
To books and study gives seven years complete, 

' Two villages within afew miles of London. 
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See ! strew 'fl with learned dust, his nightcap on, 
He walks, an object new beneath the sun ! 
The boys flock round him, and the people stare : 
So stiff, so mute ! some statue yon would swear, 
Stept from its pedestal to take the air ! 
And here, while town, and court, and city roars, 
With mobs, and duns, and soldiers, at their doors ; 
Shall I, in London, act this idle part. 
Composing songs, for fools to get by heart 1 

The Temple late two brother Serjeants saw. 
Who deemed each other oracles of law ; 
With equal talents, these congenial souls. 
One luird the Exchequer, and one stunn'd the Rolls ; 
Each had a gravity would make you split, 
And shook his head at Murray, as a wit. 
" 'Twas, sir, your law," — and " Sir, your eloquence," 
"Yours, Cowpefs manner," — and "Yours, Talbot's 
sense." 

Thus we dispose of all poetic merit. 
Yours Milton^s genius, and mine Homer's spirit. 
Call Tibbald Shakspeare, and he '11 swear the Nine, 
Dear Cibber ! never match'd one ode of thine. 
Lord ! how we strut through Merlin's Cave, to see 
No poets there, but Stephens^, you, and me. 
Walk with respect behind, while we at ease 
Weave laurel crowns, and take what names we please. 
" My dear TibuUus ! " if that will not do, 
" Let me be Horace, and be Ovid you: 
Or, I 'm content, allow me Diyden's strains. 
And you shall rise up Otway for your pains." 
Much do I suffer, much, to keep m peace 
This jealous, waspish, wrong-head, rhyming race ; 
And much must flatter, if the whim should bite, 
To court applause by printing what I write : 
But let the fit pass o'er, I 'm wise enough 
To stop my ears to their confounded stuff. 

In vain bad rhymers all mankind reject. 
They treat themselves with most profound respect ; 
'Tis to small purpose that you hold your tongue, 
Each praised within, is happy all day long. 

K Mr. Stephen Duck, a modest and worthy clergyman, esteemed by 
Pope. Queen Caroline chose him for her favourite poet. By the iitncut 
of Spence he obtained the living of Byfleet, in Surrey. He was dzowned 
at Beading, 1756. 
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But how severely with themselves proce%d 

The men, who write such verse as we can read ? 

Their own strict judges, not a word they spare 

That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care, 

Howe'er unwillingly it quits its place, 

Nay, though at court (perhaps) it may find grace : 

Such they '11 degrade ; and sometimes, in its stead, 

In downright charity revive the dead ; 

Mark where a bold expressive phrase appears. 

Bright through the rubbish of some hundred years ; 

Command old words that long have slept, to wake. 

Words, that wise Bacon or brave Raleigh spake ; 

Or bid the new be English, ages hence, 

(For use will father what 's begot by sense) 

Pour the full tide of eloquence along, 

Sereneljr pure, and yet divinely strong, 

Rich with the treasures of each foreign tongue ; 

Prune the luxuriant, the uncouth refine. 

But show no mercy to an empty line : 

Then polish all, with so much life and ease. 

You think 'tis nature, and a knack to please : 

" But ease in writing flows from art, not chance ; 

As those move easiest who have leam'd to dance." 

If such the plague and pains to write by rule, 
Better (say I) be pleased, and play the fool ; 
Call, if you will, bad rhyming a disease. 
It gives men happiness, or leaves them ease. 
There lived inprimo Georgii (they record) 
A worthy memoer, no small fool, a lord ; 
Who, though the house was up, delighted sate. 
Heard, noted, answer'd, as in full debate : 
In all but this, a man of sober life, 
Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife ; 
Not quite a madman, though a pasty fell. 
And much too wise to walk into a well. 
Him, the danm'd doctors and his friends immured, 
They bled, they cupp'd, they purged ; in short, they cured : 
Whereat the gentleman began to stare — 
My friends ! ne cried, plague take you for your care ! 
That from a patriot of distinguish'd note. 
Have bled and purged me to a simple vote. 

Well, on the whole, plain prose must be my fate : 
Wisdom (curse on it) will come soon or late. 
There is a time when poets will grow dull : 
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I '11 even le^ve verses to the boys at school : 
To rules of poetry no more confined, 
I '11 learn to smooth and harmonize my mind. 
Teach every thought within its bounds to roll, 
And keep the equal measure of the soul. 

Soon as I enter at my countiy-door, 
My mind resumes the thread it dropt before ; 
Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-comer I forgot, 
Meet and rejoin me, in the pensive Grot. 
There all alone, and compliments apart, 
I ask these sober questions of my heart. 

If, when the more you drink, the more you crave. 
You tell the doctor ; when the more you have, 
The more you want, why not with equal ease 
Confess as well your folly, as disease ? 
The heart resolves this matter in a trice, 
" Men only feel the smart, but not the vice." 

When golden angels cease to cure the evil. 
You give all royal witchcraft to the devU : 
When servile chaplains ciy, that birth and place 
Indue a peer with honour, truth, and grace. 
Look in that breast, most dirty Duke ^ ! be fair, 
Say^ can you find out one such lodger there 1 
Yet still, not heeding what your heart can teach, 
You go to church to hear these flatterers preach. 

Indeed, could wealth bestow or wit or merit, 
A grain of courage, or a spark of spirit, 
The wisest man might blush, I must agree 
If D*** loved sixpence, more than he. 

If there be trutn in law, and use can give 
A property, that 's yours, on which you live. 
Delightful Abs-court, if its fields afford 
Their fruits to you, confesses you its lord : 
All Worldly's hens, nay partridge, sold to town, 
His venison too, a guinea makes your own ; 
He bought at thousands, what with better wit 
Yon purchase as you want, and bit by bit ; 
Now, or long since^ what difference will be found ! 
You pay a penny, and he paid a pound. 

Heathcote himself, and such large-acred men. 
Lords of fat E'sham, or of Lincoln fen. 



afterwards Bishop Eexmet, wrote a ftilsoine dedieatian to the 
, to wmoh these lines allude. 
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Buy every stick of wood, that lends them heat, 

Buy every pullet they afford to eat. 

Yet these are wights, who fondly call their own 

Half that the devil overlooks from Lincoln town. 

The laws of God, as well as of the land, 

Abhor, a perpetuity should stand : 

Estates have wings, and hang in fortune's power 

Loose on the point of every wavering hour ; 

Ready, by force, or of your own accord. 

By sale, at least by death, to change their lord. 

man ? and for ever ? wretch ! what wouldst thou have ? 

Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. 

All vast possessions, (just the same the case 

Whether you call them villa, park, or chase) 

Alas, my JBathurst ! what will they avail 1 

Join Cotswold hills to Saperton's fair dale. 

Let rising granaries and temples here. 

There mingled farms and pyramids appear, 

Link towns to towns with avenues of oak. 

Enclose whole downs in walls, 'tis all a joke ! 

Inexorable death shall level all. 

And trees, and stones, and farms, and farmer fall. 

Gold, silver, ivory, vases sculptured high. 
Paint, marble, gems, and robes of Persian dye, 
There are who have not, — and thank Heaven there are. 
Who, if they have not, think not worth their care. 
Talk what you will of taste, my friend, you '11 find 
Two of a face, as soon as of a mind. 
Why, of two brothers, rich and restless one 
Plows, bums, manures, and toils from sun to sun ; 
The other slights, for women, sports, and wines. 
All Townshend's turnips, and all Grosvenor's mines : 
Why one like Bu — ' with pay and scorn content. 
Bows and votes on, in court and Parliament ; 
One driven by strong benevolence of soul. 
Shall fly like Oglethorpe ^, from pole to pole. 
Is known alone to that directing power, 
Who forms the genius in the natal hour ; 
That God of nature, who, within us still. 
Inclines our action, not constrains our will ; 
Various of temper, as of face or frame. 
Each individual : His great end the same. 

i Bubb Doddingtpn. i Employed in setUing the ookniy of Qeoi^gia. 
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Yes, sir, how small soever be my heap, 
A part I will enjoy, as well as keep. 
My heir may sigh, and think it want of grace, 
A man so poor would live without a place : 
But sure no statute in his favour says, 
How free, or frugal, I shall pass my days : 
I, who at some times spend, at others spare. 
Divided between carelessness and care. 
'Tis one thing madly to disperse my store ; 
Another, not to heed to treasure more ; 
Glad, like a boy, to snatch the first good day, 
And pleased, if sordid want be far away. 

What is 't to me, (a passenger, God wot) 
Whether my vessel be first rate or not ? 
The ship itself may make a better figure. 
But I that sail, am neither less nor bigger. 
I neither strut with every favouring breath, 
Nor strive with all the tempest in my teeth. 
In power, wit, figure, virtue, fortune, placed 
Behind the foremost, and before the last. 

" But why all this of avarice 1 I have none." 
I wish you joy, sir, of a tyrant gone ; 
But does no other lord it at this hour, 
As wild and mad ? the avarice of power 1 
Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appall 1 
Not the black fear of death that saddens all I 
With terrors round, can Reason hold her throne. 
Despise the known, nor tremble at the unknown ? 
Survey both worlds, intrepid and entire. 
In spite of witches, devils, dreams, and fire ? 
Pleased to look forward, pleased to look behind. 
And count each birth-day with a grateful mind ? 
Has life no sourness, drawn so near its end ? 
Canst thou endure a foe, forgive a friend ? 
Has age but melted the rough parts away. 
As winter-fruits grow mild ere they decay ? 
Or will you think, my friend, your business done. 
When, of a hundred thorns, you pull out one ? 

Learn to live well, or fairly make your will ; 
You 've play'd, and loved, and eat, and drank your fill: 
Walk sober off ; before a sprightlier age 
Comes tittering on, and shoves you from the stage : 
Leave such to trifle with more grace and ease. 
Whom folly pleases, and whose follies please. 



THE SATIRES 

OF DR. JOHN DONNE, DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S, 

VERSIFIED. 



Quid yetat et nosmet Litcill scripta legentes 
Qoserere num illius, num rerum dura negftrit 
Yersiculos natura magis factos, et euntes 
MolliuB? HoR. 



SATIRE II. 



Yes ; thank my stars ! as early as I knew 
This town, I had the sense to hate it too : 
Yet here, as even in hell, there must be still 
One giant-vice, pre-eminently ill. 

I grant that poetry 's a crying sin ; 
It brought (no doubt) the excise and army in : 
Catch 'd like the plague, or love, the Lord knows how, 
But that the cure is starving, all allow. 
Yet like the papist's, is the poet's state. 
Poor and disarmed, and hardly worth your hate ! 

Here a lean bard, whose wit could never give 
Himself a dinner, makes an actor live : 
The thief condemned, in law already dead. 
So prompts, and saves a rogue who cannot read. 
Thus as the pipes of some carved organ move, 
The gilded puppets dance and mount above. 
Heaved by the breath, the inspiring bellows blow : 
The inspiring bellows lie and pant below. 

One sings the fair ; but songs no longer move ; 
No rat is rhymed to death, nor maid to love : 
In love's, in nature's spite, the siege they hold. 
And scorn the flesh, the devil, and all but gold. 

These write to lords, some mean reward to get, 
As needy beggars sing at doors for meat. 
Those write because all write, and so have still 
Excuse for writing, and for writing ill. 
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Wretched indeed ! but far more wretched yet 
Is he who makes his meal on others' wit : 
'Tis changed, no doubt, from what it was before, 
His rank digestion makes it wit no more. 

I pass o'er all those confessors and martyrs 
Who live like S — tt — n, or who die like Chartres, 
Out-cant old Esdras, or out-drink his heir, 
Out-usure Jews, or Irishmen out-swear ; 
Wicked as pages, who in early years 
Act sins, which Prisca's confessor scarce hears. 
Even those I pardon, for whose sinful sake 
Schoolmen new tenements in hell must make ; 
Of whose strange crimes no canonist can tell, 
In what commandment's large contents they dwell 

One, one man only breeds my just offence ; 
Whom crimes gave wealth, and wealth gave impudence: 
Time, that brings natural events to pass, 
Hath made him an attorney of an ass. 
No young divine, new beneficed, can be 
More pert, more proud, more positive than he* 
What further could I wish the fop to do, 
But turn a wit, and scribble verses too ; 
Pierce the soft labyrinth of a lady's ear 
With rhymes of this per cent, and that per year? 
Or court a wife, spread out his wily parts. 
Like nets, or lime-twigs, for rich widows' hearts ; 
Call himself barrister to every wench, 
And woo in language of the Pleas and Bench 1 
Language, which Boreas might to Auster hold, 
More rough than forty Germans when they scold* 

Cursed be the wretch, so venal and so vain : 
Paltry and proud, as drabs in Drury-lane. 
'Tis such a bounty as was never known. 
If Peter deigns to help you to your oum : 
What thanks, what praise, if Peter but supplies ! 
And what a solemn face, if he denies ! 
Grave, as when prisoners shake the head and swear 
'Twas only suretyship that brought them there. 
His qfice keeps your parchment fates entire. 
He starves with cold to save them from the fire ; 
For you he walks the streets through rain or dust, 
For not in chariots Peter puts his trust ; 
For you he sweats and labours at the laws, 
Takes God to witness he affects your cause^ 
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And lies to every lord, in every thing, 
Like a king's favourite — or like a king. 
These are the talents that adorn them all, 
From wicked Waters even to godly * * ; 
Not more of simony beneath black gowns ; 
Nor more of bastardy in heirs to crowns ; 
In shillings and in pence at first they deal ; 
And steal so little, few perceive they steal ; 
Till, like the sea, they compass all the land, 
From Scots to Wights from Mount to Dover strand : 
Piecemeal they win this acre first, then that, 
Glean on, and gather up the whole estate. 
Then strongly fencing ill-got wealth by law, 
Indenture, covenants, articles they draw, 
Laige as the fields themselves, and larger far 
Than civil codes, with all their glosses, are ; 
So vast, our new divines, we must confess, 
Are fethers of the church for writing less. 
But let them write for you, each rogue impairs 
The deeds, and dextrously omits, ses heires : 
No commentator can more slily pass 
O'er a learn 'd, unintelligible place ; 
Or, in quotation, shrewd divines leave out 
Those words, that would against them clear the doubt. 
So Luther thought the pater-noster long. 
When doom'd to say his beads and even-song ; 
But having cast his cowl, and left those laws. 
Adds to Christ's prayer, the power and glory clause. 
The lands are bought ; but where are to be found 
Those ancient woods that shaded all the ground 1 
We see no new-built palaces aspire. 
No kitchens emulate the vestal fire. 
Where are those troops of poor, that throng'd of yore 
The good old landlord's hospitable door ? 
Well, I could wish, that still in lordly domes 
Some beasts were kill'd, though not whole hecatombs ; 
That both extremes were banish'd from their walls, 
Carthusian fasts, and fulsome bacchanals ; 
And all mankind might that just mean observe, 
In which none e'er could surfeit, none could starve. 
These as good works, 'tis true, we all allow. 
But oh ! tnese works are not in fashion now : 
Like rich old wardrobes, things extremely rare. 
Extremely fine, but what no man will wear. 
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Thus much I Ve said, I trust, without offence; 
Let no court sycophant pervert my sense, 
Nor sly informer watch these words to draw 
Within the reach of treason, or the law. 



SATIRE IV. 



Well, if it be my time to quit the stage. 
Adieu to all the follies of the age ! 
I die in charity with fool and knave. 
Secure of peace at least beyond the grave. 
I 've had my purgatory here betimes. 
And paid for all my satires, all my rh3naies. 
The poet^s hell, its tortures, fiends, and flames, 
To this were trifles, toys, and empty names. 

With foolish pride my heart was never fired. 
Nor the vain itch to admire, or be admired ; 
I hoped for no commission from his Grace; 
I bought no benefice, I begg'd no place ; 
Had no new verses, nor new suit to show ; 
Yet went to court ! — the devil would have it so. 
But, as the fool that in reforming days 
Would go to mass in jest (as story says) 
Could not but think, to pay his fine was odd, 
Since 'twas no form'd design of serving God ; 
So was I punish'd, as if full as proud, 
As prone to ill, as negligent of good. 
As deep in debt, without a thought to pay. 
As vain, as idle, and as false, as they 
Who live at court, for going once that way ! 
Scarce was I enter'd, when, behold ! there came 
A thing which Adam had been posed to name ; 
Noah had refused it lodging in his ark. 
Where all the race of reptiles might embark : 
A verier monster, than on Afric's shore 
The sun e'er got, or slimy Nilus bore, 
Or Sloane or Woodward s wondrous shelves contain, 
Nay, all that lying travellers can feign. 
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The watch would hardly let him pass at noon, 

At night would swear him dropt out of the moon. 

One, whom the moh, when next we find or make 

A popish plot, shall for a Jesuit take, 

And the wise justice, starting from his chair. 

Cry, By your priesthood tell me what you are ? 

Such was the wight : The apparel on his hack. 

Though coarse, was reverend, and though bare, was black : 

The suit, if by the fashion one might guess, 

Was velvet in the youth of good Queen Bess, 

But mere tuff-taffety what now remained ; 

So Time, that changes all things, had ordain'd ! 

Our sons shall see it leisurely decay. 

First turn plain rash, than vanish quite away. 

This thing has travePd, speaks each language too, 
And knows what 's fit for every state to do ; 
Of whose best phrase and courtly accent join'd. 
He forms one tongue, exotic and refined. 
Talkers I Ve leam'd to bear ; Motteux I knew, 
Henley himself I 've heard, and Budgell too. 
The Doctor's wormwood style, the hash of tongues 
A pedant makes, the storm of Gonson's lungs. 
The whole artillery of the terms of war. 
And (all those plagues in one) the bawling bar : 
These I could bear ; but not a rogue so civil, 
Whose tongue will compliment you to the devil : 
With royal favourites can in flattery vie, 
And Olamixon and Burnet both outlie. 

He spies me out; I whisper. Gracious God! 
What sin of mine could merit such a rod ? 
That all the shot of dulness now must be 
From this thy blunderbuss discharged on me ! 
Permit (he cries) no stranger to your fame 

To crave your sentiment, if 's your name. 

What speech esteem you most ? " The Hng*Sy^ said I. 
But the best words? — " 0, Sir, the dictionary.'' 
You miss my aim ; I mean the most acute. 
And perfect speaker? — " Onslow, past dispute." 
But, Sir, of writers ? — " Swift for closer style. 
But Ho**y for a period of a mile." 
Why yes, 'tis granted, these indeed may pass : 
Good common linguists, and so Panurge was ; 
Nay troth the apostles (though perhaps too rough) 
Had once a pretty gift ofUmgws enough : 
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Yet these were all poor gentlemen ! I dare 
Affirm, Hwas travel made them what they were. 

Thos other talents having nicely shown, 
He came by sure transition to his own : 
Till I cried out, You prove yourself so able, 
Pity ! you was not dmggerman at Babel ; 
For had they found a linguist half so good, 
I make no question but the tower had stood. 

'' Obliging Sir ! for courts you sure were made : 
Why then for ever buried in the shade ? 
Spirits like you, should see and should be seen. 
The king would smile on you — at least the queen." 
Ah gentle Sir ! you courtiers so cajole us — 
But Tully has it, Nunqtiam minus solus: 
And as for courts, forgive me, if I say 
No lessons now are taught the Spartan way : 
Though in his pictures lust be full displayed, 
Few are the converts Aretine has made : 
And though the court show vice exceeding clear, 
None should, by my advice, learn virtue there. 

At this entranced, he lifts his hands and eyes, 




Then, happy man who shows the tombs ! said I, 

He dwells amidst the royal family ; 

He every day, from king to king can walk^ 

Of all our Harries, all our Edwards talk, 

And get by speaking truth of monarchs dead. 

What few can of the living, ease and bread. 

'* Lord, Sir, a mere mechanic ! strangely low, 

And coarse of phrase, — ^your English all are so. 

How elegant your Frenchmen ? " Mine, d 'ye mean ? 

I have but one, I hope the fellow's clean. 

" Oh ! Sir, politely so ! nay, let me die, 

Your only wearing is your Padua-soy." 

Not, Sir, my only, I have better stiU, 

And this you see is but my dishabille. — 

Wild to get loose, his patience I provoke, 

Mistake, confound, object at all he spoke : 

But as coarse iron, sharpen^, mangles more. 

And itch most hurts when anger'd to a sore ; 

So when you plague a fool, 'tis still the curse, 

You only ipake the matter worse and worse*. 
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He p^ss'd it o'er ; affects an easy smile 
At all my peevishness, and turns his style. 
He asks, " What news ?" I tell him of new plays, 
New singers, harlequins, and operas. 
He hears, and as a still with simples in it. 
Between each drop it gives, stays half a minute. 
Loth to enrich me with too quick replies, 
By little, and hy little, drops his lies. 
Mere household trash ! of birth-nights, balls, and shows, 
More than ten Hollinsheds, or Halls, or Stows. 
When the queen frown 'd, or smiled, he knows ; and what 
A subtle minister may make of that : 
Who sins with whom : who got his pension rug. 
Or quicken'd a reversion by a drug : 
Who, having lost his credit, pawn'd his rent, 
Is therefore fit to have a government : 
Who in the secret, deals in stocks secure. 
And cheats the unknowing widow and the poor : 
Who makes a trust of charity a job. 
And gets an act of parliament to rob : 
Why turnpikes rise, and now no cit or clown 
Can gratis see the country, or the town : 
Shortly no lad shall chuck, or lady vole. 
But some excising courtier will have toll. 
He tells what strumpet places sells for life, 
What 'squire his lands, what .citizen his wife : 
And last (which proves him wiser still than all) 
What lady's face is not a whited wall. 

As one of Woodward's patients, sick, and sore, 
I puke, I nauseate, — ^yet he thrusts in more : 
Trims Europe's balance, tops the statesman's part. 
And talks Gazettes and Post-boys o'er by heart. 
Like a big wife at sight of loathsome meat 
Ready to cast, I yawn, I sigh, and sweat. 
Then as a licensed spy, whom nothing can 
Silence or hurt, he libels the great man ; 
Swears every place entail'd for years to come. 
In sure succession to the day of doom : 
He names the price for every office paid, 
And sajrs our wars thrive ill, because delay'd : 
Nay hints, 'tis by connivance of the court. 
That Spain robs on, and Dunkirk 's still a port. 
Not more amazement seized on Circe's guests. 
To see themselves fall endlong into beasts. 
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Than mine, to find a subject staid and wise 
Already hidf tum'd traitor by surprise. 
And quick to swallow me, methought I saw 
One of our ^ant statues ope its jaw. 

In that mce moment, as another lie 
Stood just a-tilt, the minister came by. 
To him he flies, and bows, and bows again. 
Then, close as Umbra, joins the dirty train. 
Not Fannius' self more impudently near, 
When half his nose is in his Prince's ear. 
I quaked at heart ; and still afraid, to see 
AU the court fill'd with stranger things than he. 
Ran out as fast as one, that pays his bail 
And dreads more actions, humes from a gaol. 

Bear me, some god ! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholesome solitude, the nurse of sense : 
Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled wings. 
And the free soul looks down to pity kings ! 
There sober thought pursued the amusing theme, 
Till fancy colour'd it, and form'd a dream. 
A vision hermits can to hell transport. 
And forced even me to see the damned at court. 
Not Dante dreaming all the infernal state 
Beheld such scenes of envy, sin, and hate. 
Base fear becomes the guilty, not the free ; 
Suits tyrants, plunderers, but suits not me : 
Shall I, the terror of this sinful town. 
Care, if a liveried lord or smile or frown ? 
Who cannot flatter, and detest who can, 
Tremble before a noble serving-man 1 
my fair mistress. Truth ! shall I quit thee 
For huffing, braggiuii, puflfd nobility ] 
Thou, who since yesterday hast roU'd o'er all 
The busy, idle blockheads of the ball. 
Hast thou, O Sun ! beheld an emptier sort. 
Than such as swell this bladder of a court 1 
Now plague on those who show a court in ioax^! 
It ought to bring all courtiers on their backs : 
Such painted puppets ! such a vamish'd race 
Of hollow gew-gaws, only dress and face ! 
Such waxen noses, stately staring things — 
No wonder some folks bow, and think them kings. 

^ A famous show of the Court of France, in wax-work. 
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See ! where the British youth, no longer gay, 
At Fig's, at White's^, with felons, or at play, 
Pay their last duty to the court, and come 
All fresh and fragrant to the drawing-room ; 
In hues as gay, and odours as divine, 
As the fair fields they sold to look so fine. 
" That *s velvet for a king ! " the flatterer swears ; 
'Tis true, for ten days hence Hwill be king Lear's. 
Our court may justly to our stage give rules, 
That helps it both to fools-coats and to fools. 
And why not players strut in courtiers' clothes 1 
For these are actors too, as well as those : 
Wants reach all states ; they beg but better drest. 
And all is splendid poverty at best. 

Painted for sight, and essenced for the smell. 
Like frigates fraught with spice and cochinel. 
Sail in me ladies : how each pirate eyes 
So weak a vessel, and so rich a prize 1 
Top-gallant he, and she in all her trim, 
He boarding her, she striking sail to him : 
''Dear countess ! you have charms all hearts to hit ! " 
And " Sweet Sir Fopling ! you have so much wit ! " 
Such wits and beauties are not praised for nought. 
For both the beauty and the wit are bought. 
'Twould burst even Heraclitus with the spleen. 
To see those antics, Fopling and Courtin : 
The presence seems, with things so richly odd. 
The mosque of Mahound, or some queer pa-god. 
See them survey their limbs by Durer's rules. 
Of all beau-kind the best proportion'd fools ! 
Adjust their clothes, and to confession draw 
Those venial sins, an atom, or a straw ; 
But oh ! what terrors must distract the soul 
Convicted of that mortal crime, a hole ; 
Or should one pound of powder less bespread 
Those monkey -tails that wag behind their head. 
Thus finished, and corrected to a hair. 
They march, to prate their hour before the fair. 
So first to preach a white-gloved chaplain goes. 
With band of lily, and with cheek of rose, 

i White's was a noted gaming-^oose: Fig% a prize-fighter's academy, 
'here the young nobility received instruction in thoee deiys : it was also 
istomary for the nobility and gentry to visit the condemned criminals in 
ewgate. 

X 2 
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Than mine, to find a tr, ^te trim, 

Already half tum'd t: :■ i. 

And quick to swallr ve blest : 

One of our giant a*- ^ i> vrotest: 

In that nice m -' ts seize ' 

Stood just a-tilt 'w/ 

To him he flif V 

Then, close f 

Not Fannir ^lague them botu 

When hiJ' - very look's an oath 

I qusJced o, and that's enough, 

AU the let, and his body buff. 

Ran (r ^ ; his haughty chest before, 

And .ams, beats open every door : 

P xace as red, and as awry, 

Tr « 8 hang-docs in old tapestry, 

V »ow to boys, tiie breeding woman's curse, 
. yet a strange ambition to look worse ; 
onfounds the civil, keeps the rude in awe, 
Jests like a licensed fool, commands like law. 

Frighted, I quit the room, but leave it so 
As men from gaols to execution go ; 
For, hung with deadly sins", I see the wall, 
And lined with giants deadlier than them all : 
Each man an Askapart^ of strength to toss 
For quoits, both Temple-bar and Charing-croas. 
Scared at the grizly forms, I sweat. I fly. 
And shake all o'er, like a discover d spy. 

Courts are too much for wits so wen^ as mine 
Charge them with Heaven's artillery, bold divini 
From such alone the great rebukes endure. 
Whose satire 's sacred, and whose rage secnre : 
'Tis mine to wash a few light stains, but theirs 
To deluge sin, and drown a court in tears. 
Howe'er what 's now Apocrypha, my wit. 
In time to come, may pass for Holy Writ. 

"> The room hung with old tapestry, representing the seven del 
> A giant famous in romances. 
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DIALOGUE I. 

Fr. Not twice a twelvemonth you appear in prim* 
And when it comes, the court see nothing in't. ' 

You grow correct that once with rapture writ, 
And are, besides, too moral for a wit. 
Decay of parts, alas ! we all must feel — 
Why now, this moment, don't 1 see you steal ? 
'Tis all from Horace ; Horace long before ye 
Said, " Tories call'd him whig, and whigs a tory ;" 
And taught his Romans, in much better metre, 
" To laugh at fools who put their trust in Peter." 

But Horace, Sir, was delicate, was nice ; 
Bubo observes P, he lash'd no sort of vice: 
Horace would say, Sir Billy served the crown, 
Blunt could do business, H— ggins'i^wew tJie toum : 
In Sappho touch the failings of the sex. 
In reverend bishops note some small neglects, 
And own, the Spaniard did a waggish thing, 
Who cropt our ears', and sent them to the king. 
His sly, polite, insinuating style 
Could please at court, and make Augustus smile : 
An artful manager, that crept between 

• Tliese two lines are from Horace ; and the only lines that are so in the 
hole i>oein ; heing meant to give a handle to that which follows in the 
laraoter of an impertinent ccnsurer, 

" Tis all from Horace," &c. 

p Some guilty person, very fond of making such an observation. 

4 Formerly gaoler of the fleet prison, enriched himself by many exao- 

ana, for whidi he was tried and expelled. 

' Said to he executed by the captain of a Spanish ship on one Jenkins, a 

4[itaiii of an English one. He cut off his ears, and bid him carry them to 

te Ung his master. 
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His friend and shame, and was a kind of screen.* 
But 'faim your very friends will soon be sore ; 
Patriots^ iiere are, who wish you'd jest no more — 
And where 's the glory ? 'twill be only thought 
The Great man * never offered you a groat. 
Go see Sir Robert — 

P. See Sir Robert ! — ^hum! — 
And never laugh — for all my life to come 1 
Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill exchanged for power ; 
Seen him, uncumber'd^ with the venal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 
Would he oblige me 1 let me only find, 
He does not think me what he thinks mankind. 
Come, come, at all I laugh he laughs, no doubt 
The only difference is, I dare laugh out 

F. Why, yes : with Scripture still you may be free ; 
A horse-laugh, if you please, at Honesty ; 
A joke on Jekyl^, or some odd Old Whig 
Who never changed his principle, or wig : 
A patriot is a fool in eveiy age, 
Whom all Lord Chamberlains allow the stage : 
These nothing hurts ; they keep their fashion still, 
And wear their strange old virtue, as they will. 

If any ask you, " Who 's the man so near 
His prince, that writes in verse, and has his ear ?" 
Why, answer Lyttelton*, and I '11 engage 
The worthy youth shall ne'er be in a rage : 
But were his verses vile, his whisper base, 
You'd quickly find him in Lord Fannys case. 

» <* Omne yafer vitium ridenti Flaocos amioo 

Tangit, et admissus oircum praBcordia ladit." — Pkrs. 

A metaphor peculiarly appropriated to a oertain person in powof. 

t This appellation was generally given to those in omiodtian to the 
court. Though some of them ( wnich our author hint» luj had yiews too 
mean and interested to desenre that name. 

* A phrase, by common use, appropriated to the first minista. 

^ These two yerses were originally in the poem, thongb omitted in all 
the first editions. . 

* Sir Joseph Jekyl, Master of the Rolls, a true Whig in his prims^des, 
and a man of the utmost probity. He sometimes yoted against the OndI, 
which drew upon him the laugh here described of one who bestowed it 
equally upon religion and honesty. He died a few lywitttift after tiw 
publication of this poem. 

s George Lyttelton, Seoretaxr to the Prince of Woki^ 
tor his writings and speeches m the spirit of liberty. 
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Sejantis, Wolsey^, hurt not honest Fleury*, 
Bat well may put some statesmen in a fury. 

Laugh then at any, but at fools or foes ; 
These yon but anger, and you mend not those. 
Langh at your friends, and, if your friends are sore. 
So much uie better, you may laugh the more. 
To vice and folly to confine the jest. 
Sets half the world, God knows, against the rest ; 
Did not the sneer of more impartial men 
At sense and virtue balance all again. 
Judicious wits spread wide the ridicule, 
And charitably comfort knave and fool. 

P. Dear sir, forgive the prejudice of youth, 
Adieu distinction, satire, warmth, and truth t 
Come, harmless characters that no one hit ; 
Come Henley's oratoiy, Osbom's wit*! 
The honey dropping from Favonio's tongue, 
The flowers of Bubo, and the flow of Young ? 
The gracious dew^ of pulpit eloquence, 
And all the well-whipt cream of courtly sense, 
That first was Hervey's, Fox's next, and then 
The S — te's, and then Hervey's once again. 
come, that easy, Ciceronian style, 
So Latin, yet so English all the while. 
As, though the pride of Middleton and Bland, 
All boys may read, and girls may understand ! 
Then might 1 sing, without the least offence. 
And all I sung should be the nation's sense; 
Or teach the melancholy muse to mourn. 
Hang the sad verse on Carolina's '^ urn. 
And hail her passage to the realms of rest, 

f The (me the wicked minister of Tiberius; the other of Henry VUL 
The writers against the Court usually bestowed these and other odious 
names on ttie Minister, without distmction, and in the most injurious 
manner. See Dial. n. p. 31 8, line 137. 

B Oardinal : and Minister to Louis XV . It was a patriot-fashion, at that 
time, to cry up his wisdom and honesty. 

• See them in their places in the Dunciad. 

*> Alludes to some Court sermons, and florid panegyrical speeches : par- 
ticularly one very full of puerilities and flatteries ; which afterwards got 
into an address in the same pretW style : and was lastly served up in an 
epitaph, between Latin and English, published by its author. 

* Queen consort to King Geoi^ II. She died in 1737. Her death gave 
occasion, as is observed above, to many indiscreet and mean performances 
unworthy of her memory, whose last moments manifiestea the utmost 
courage and resolution. 
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All parts perform'd, and all her children blest ! 

So — Satire is no more — I feel it die — 

No Gazetteer more innocent than I — 

And let, a God's-name, every fool and knave 

Be graced through life, and flatterM in his ^ve. 

F. Why so 1 if Satire knows its time and place, 
You still may lash the greatest — in disgrace : 
For merit will by turns forsake them all ; 
Would you know when ? exactly when tiiey fall. 
But let all satire in all changes spare 
Immortal Selkirk, and grave De — re \ 
Silent and soft, as saints remove to heaven. 
All ties dissolved, and every sin forgiven, 
These may some gentle ministerial wing 
Receive, and place for ever near a king I 
There, where no passion, pride, or shame transport, 
Lull'd with the sweet Nepenthe of a court ; 
There, where no father's, brother's, friend's di^race 
Once break their rest, or stir them from their pmce : 
But past the sense of human miseries, 
All tears are wiped for ever from all eyes ; 
No cheek is known to blush, no heart to throb, 
Save when they lose a question, or a job. 

P. Good heaven forbid that I should blast their glory, 
Who know how like whig ministers to tory. 
And when three sovereigns died, could scarce be vext, 
Considering what a gracious prince was next. 
Have I, in silent wonder, seen such things 
As pride in slaves, and avarice in kings ; 
And at a peer, or peeress, shall I fret, 
Who starves a sister, or forswears a debt 1 
VirttiCf I grant you, is an empty boast ; 
But shall the dignity of Vice be lost ? 
Ye gods ! shall Gibber's son, without rebuke, 
Swear like a lord, or Rich ^ out-rake a duke ? 
A Favourite's porter with his master vie, 
Be bribed as often, and as often lie ? 
Shall Ward draw contracts with a statesman's skill ? 
Or Japhet pocket, like his Grace, a will ? 

^ A title given to that lord by King James n. He wasof the Bedchamber 
to King William ; he was so to King George I. ; he was so to Kbg 
Geoi^ n. Thi$ lord was very skilM m all ttie forms of the Saaas, in 
which he discharged himself with great gravity. 

• Two players : look for them in the Dunciad. 
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Is it for Bond, or Peter (paltry things) 

To pay their dehts, or keep their faith, like kings ? 

If Bloont ' dispatched himself^ he play'd the man, 

And so may'st thou, illustrious Passeran ^ ! 

But shall a printer^ weary of his life, 

Learn from their books, to hang himself and wife ? 

This, this, my friend, I cannot, must not bear ; 

Vice, thus abused, demands a nation's care ; 

This calls the Church to deprecate our sin, 

And hurls the thunder of the laws on gin \ 

Let modest Foster^, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well ; 
A simple quaker, or a quaker's wife \ 
Outdo Llandaff^ in doctrine, — ^yea in life : 
Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame. 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 
Viftue may choose the high or low degree, 
'Tis just alike to Virtue, and to me ; 
Dwell in a monk, or light upon a king, 
She 's still the same, beloved, contented thing. 
Vice is undone, if she forgets her birth, 
And stoops from angels to the dregs of earth : 
But 'tis mefaU degrades her to a quean ; 
Let GrecUness own her, she 's no longer mean ; 
Her birth, her beauty, crowds and courts confess, 
Chaste matrons praise her, and grave bishops bless ; 
In golden chains the willing world she draws, 
And hers the gospel is, and hers the laws ; 
Mounts the tribunal, lifts her scarlet head, 
And sees pale Virtue carted in her stead. 

' Author of an impious foolish hook called The Oracles {^Reatan, who 
being^ in love with a near kinswoman of his, and rejected, gave hinudf a 
stab m the arm, as pretending to kill himself, of the consequence of which 
he really died. 

I A nobleman of Piedmont, banished thence for his impieties; he lived 
in the utmost misery, but died penitent. He wrote a book, entitled ** A 
PhUoBophical Discourse on Death," being a defence of suicide. 

^ A fact that happened in London a few years past. The unhappy man 
left behind him a paper justifying his action by the reasonings of some of 
these authors. 

> A spirituous liquor, the exorbitant use of which had almost destroyed 
the lowest rank of the people, till it was restrained by an act of parliament 
in 1736. 

J An eminent dissenting preacher. 

>> The Quaker's wife was Mrs. Drummond. 

> A poor bishopric in Wales, as poorly supplied. This reflection on the 
biduq;) is said to be uojust. 
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Lo ! at the wheels of her triumphal car, 

Old England's genius, rough with many a scar, 

Dra^'d in the dust ! his arms hang idly round, 

His nag inverted trails along the ground ! 

Our youth, all liveried o'er with foreign gold, 

Before her dance : behind her, crawl Uie old I 

See thronging millions to the pagod run, 

And offer country, parent, wife, or son ! 

Hear her black trumpet through the land proclaim, 

That Not to be corruptkd is the shame. 

In soldier, churchman, patriot, man in power, 

'Tis avarice all, ambition is no more ! 

See all our nobles begging to be slaves ! 

See all our fools aspiring to be knaves ! 

The wit of cheats, a harlot's lawless power, 

Are what ten thousand envy and adore : 

All, all look up, with reverential awe. 

At crimes that 'scape, or triumph o'er the law : 

While truth, worth, wisdom, daily they decry — 

" Nothing is sacred now but villany." 

Yet may this verse (if such a verse remain) 
Show there was one who held it in disdain. 



DIALOGUE II. 



Fr. 'Tis all a libel— Paxton* (Sir) will say. 

P. Not yet, my friend I to-morrow 'faith it may ; 
And for that very cause I print to-day. 
How should I fret to mangle every line ? 
In reverence to the sins of Thirty-nine ? 

Vice with such giant strides comes on amain, 
Invention strives to be before in vain : 
Feign what I will, and paint it e'er so strong. 
Some rising genius sins up to my song. 

F. Yet none but you by name the guilty lash ; 
Even Guthry •" saves half Newgate by a dash. 
Spare then the person, and expose the vice. 

I Paxton, late Solicitor to the Treasury. 

n The Ordinary of Newgate, who publishes the memoirs of the mate* 
IJAOtors, and is often prevailed upon to be so tender of their reputatJon, as 
to set down no moie than t}ie imUo^a of ihfiir uume. 
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P. How, Sir ! not damn the sharper, but the dice ? 
Come on, then, Satire ! general, unconfined. 
Spread thy broad wing, and souse on all the kind. 
Ye statesmen, priests, of one religion all ! 
Ye tradesmen, vile, in army, court, or hall ! 
Ye reverend atheists. — F. Scandal ! name them, Who? 

P. Why that 's the thing you bid me not to do. 
Who starved a sister, who forswore a debt, 
I never named ; the town 's inquiring yet. 
The poisoning dame — F. You mean — ^F. I don't. F. You do. 

P. See now I keep the secret, and not you ! 
The bribing statesman — F. Hold, too high you go. 

P. The bribed elector — F. There you stoop too low. 

P. I fain would please you, if I knew with what ; 
Tell me which knave is lawful game, which not ] 
Must great offenders, once escaped the crown, 
Like royal harts, be never more run down ] 
Admit your law to spare the knight requires. 
As beasts of nature, may we hunt the squires ? 
Suppose I censure — ^you know what I mean — 
To save a Bishop, may I name a Dean 1 

F. A Dean, Sir ] No ; his fortune is not made. 
Yon hurt a man that 's rising in the trade. 

P. If not the tradesman who set up to-day, 
Much less the 'prentice who to-morrow may. 
Down, down, proud Satire ! though a realm be spoil'd, 
Arraign no mightier thief than wretched Wild^ ; 
Or, if a court or country 's made a job, 
Go drench a pickpocket, and join the mob. 

But, Sir, I beg you, (for the love of vice !) 
The matter 's weighty, pray consider twice ; 
Have you less pity for the needy cheat. 
The poor and friendless villain, than the great 1 
Alas ! the small discredit of a bribe 
Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the scribe. 
Then better sure it charity becomes 
To tax Directors, who (thank God) have plums ; 
Still better. Ministers ; or if the thing 
M^ pinch' even there — why lay it on a king. 

F. Stop ! stop ! 

P. Must Satire, then, not rise nor fall 1 
Speak out, and bid me blame no rogues at all. 

■ Jonathan Wild, a famous thief and thief-impeachw, who was at last 
oaufi^tin his own train, and hanged. 
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F. Yes, strike that Wildf I '11 justify the blow. 

P. Strike ? why the man was hang'd ten years ago : 
Who now that obsolete example fears 7 
Even Peter trembles only for his ears **. 

F. What always Peter f Peter thinks you mad, 
You make men desperate if they once are bad : 
Else might he take to virtue some years hence — 

P. As S — k, if he lives, will love the Prince. 

F. Strange spleen to S—k ! 

P. Do I wrong the man I 
God knows, I praise a courtier where I can. 
When I confess, there is who feels for fame, 
And melts to goodness, need I Scarb'row name ^ 1 
Pleased let me own, in Esher^s peaceful grove % 
(Where Kent and nature vie for Pelham's love) 
The scene, the master, opening to my view, 
I sit and dream I see my Craogs anew i 

Even in a bishop I can spy desert ; 
Seeker is decent, Rundel has a heart : 
Manners with candour are to Benson given. 
To Berkley, every virtue under heaven. 

But does the court a worthy man remove ? 
That instant, I declare, he has my love : 
I shun his zenith, court his mild decline ; 
Thus SoMEBs ' once, and Halifax ", were mine. 
Oft, in the clear, still mirror of retreat, 
I studied Shrewsbury *, the wise and great : 

° Peter had, the year before this, narrowly escaped the pillory for forgery ; 
and got off with a severe rebuke only from the bench. 

p Earl of^ and Knight of the (barter, whose personal attachment to the 
King appeared from his steady adherence to Uie royal into^st, after Yob 
resignation of his great employment of Mastor of the Horse, and whose 
known honour and virtue made him esteemed by all parties. 

1 The house and gardens of Esher, in Surrey, belonging to the 
Honourable Mr. Pelham, brother of the Duke of Newcastle. The author 
could not have given a more amiable idea of his character than in campariDg 
him to Mr. Craggs. 

' John Lord Somers died in 1716. He had been Lord Keeper in the 
reign of William HI., who took from Mm the deals in 170ft. The-anthor 
had the honour of knowing him in 1706. A faithftd, able, andinoomqit 
Minister, who, to qualities of a consummate statesman, added those of a 
man of learning and politeness. 

■ A peer no less distinguished by his love of letters than his ahCtitieihi 
parliament He was disgraced in 1710, on the change of Queen Anne's 
ministry. 

t Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, had been Secretary of State, 
Ambassador in France, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Chambedain, 
and Lord Treasurer. He several times quitted his employments, fud was 
oAen recalled. He died in 171%. 
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Carlbton's * calm sense, and Stanhope's ^ noble flame. 

Compared, and knew their gen'rous end the same ; 

How pleasing Atterburt*s softer hour ! 

How shin'd the soul, onconqner'd in the Tower ! 

How can I Pult*ney, Chesterfield forget, 

While Roman ^irit charms and Attic wit 1 

Argyll, the state's whole thunder bom to wield, 

And shake alike the senate and the field 1 

Or Wyndham ''j just to freedom and the throne, 

The master of our passions, and his own 1 

Names, which I long have loved, nor loved in vain, 

Rank'd with their friends, not numbered with their train ; 

And if yet higher the proud list should end, 

Still let me say ! No follower, but a friend. 

Yet think not friendship only prompts my lays ; 
I follow Virttte : where she shines, I praise : 
Point she to Priest or Elder, Whig or Tory, 
Or round a Quaker's beaver cast a glory. 
I never (to my sorrow I declare) 
Dined with tne Man of Ross, or my Lord Mayor. 
Some, in their choice of friends (nay, look not grave) 
Have still a secret bias to a knave : 
To find an honest man I beat about. 
And love him, court him, praise him, in or out. 

F. Then why so few commended ? 

P. Not so fierce ; 
Find you the virtue, and I '11 find the verse. 
But random praise — the task can ne'er be done ; 
Each mother asks it for her booby son, 
Each widow asks it for the best of men, 
For him she weeps, for him she weds again. 
Praise cannot stoop, like Satire, to the ground ; 
The number may be hang'd, but not be crown'd. 
Enough for half the greatest of these days, 
To 'scape my censure, not expect mv praise. 
Are they not rich ? what more can tney pretend ? 
Dare they to hope a poet for their friend 1 

■ Henry Boyle, Lord Carleton (nephew of the famous Bohert Boyle,) who 
was Secretary of State under William III. and President of the Council 
under Queen Anne. 

" James, Earl of Stanhope. A nobleman of equal courage, spirit, and 
learning. General in Spain, and Secretary of State. 

* Sir William Wyndham, Chancellor of the Exchequer under Queen 
Anne, made early a considerable figure ; but since a much greater, both 
by his ability and eloquence, joined with the utmost judgment and temper. 
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What RiCHSUEu wanted. Loos scarce could gain. 
And iidiat joong Ammon wished, bat wish'd in Yain» 
No power the Muse's friendship can command ; 
No power when virtae claims it, can withstand : 
To Caio, Virgil paid one honest line ; 

let my coontiy 's friends illumine mine ! 

— ^What are yon thinking ? F. Faith, the thought 's no sm, 

1 think your friends are ont, and would be in. 

P. If merely to come in. Sir, they go out. 
The way they take is strangely roundabout. 

F. They too may be corrupted, you 11 allow t 

P. I only call those knaves who are so now. 
Is that too little ? Come, then, 1 11 comply — 
Spirit of Amall^ ! aid me while I lie. 
CoBHAM 's a coward, Polwarth '^ is a slave. 
And Lyttelton a dark designing knave, 
St. John has ever been a wealthy fool — 
But let me add. Sir Robert 's mighty dull. 
Has never made a friend in private life. 
And was, besides, a tyrant to his wife. 

But pray, when others praise him, do I blame % 
Call Verres, Wolsey, any odious name % 
Why rail they then, if but a wreath of mine, 
O all-accompushM St. John ! deck thy shrine ? 

What ? snail each spur-gall'd hackney of the day, 
When Paxton gives him double pots and pay, 
Or each new-pension'd sycophant, pretend 
To break my windows if I treat a friend ; 
Then wisely plead, to me they meant no hurt, 
But 'twas my guest at whom they threw the dirt % 
Sure, if I spare the Minister, no rules 
Of honour bind me, not to maul his tools ; 
Sure, if they cannot cut, it may be said 
His saws are toothless,, and his hatchet 's lead. 

It anger'd Turenne, once upon a day, 
To see a footman kick'd that took his pay : 
But when he heard the affront the fellow gave. 
Knew one a man of honour, one a knave ; 

' Bred an attorney : he was a ftirious party-writer, and in the BriMift 
Journal and Free Briton fiercely attacked some of Pope's frieeods. Be 
was in the pay of Sir Bobert Walpole, and got by his writing a very laige 
sum. 

7 The Hon. Hugh Hume, son of Alexander, Earl of Marchmont, grand- 
son of Patridi, Earl of Marchmont, and distinguished, like them, in the 
cause of liberty. 
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The prudent general turn'd it to a jest, 

And Degg*d he 'd take the pains to kick the rest ; 

Which not at present having time to do — 

F. Hold, Sir ! for God's sake, where 's the affront to you? 
Against your worship when had Sherlock writ ? 
Or Page pour'd forth the torrent of his wit ? 
Or grant the hard whose distich all commend 

^ In power a sennrnt, otU of power a friend]* 
To Walpole guilty of some venial sin ; 
What 's that to you, who ne'er was out nor in ? 

The priest * whose flattery be-dropp'd the crown. 
How hurt he you ? he only stain'd the gown. 
And how did, pray, the florid youth offend ^, 
Whose speech you took, and gave it to a friend ? 

P. Faith, it imports not much from whom it came ; 
Whoever borrow'd could not be to blame, 
Since the whole House did afterwards the same. 
But hear me further — Japhet •=, 'tis agreed, 
Writ not, and Chartres scarce could write or read ; 
In all the courts of Pindus guiltless quite ; 
But pens can forge, my friend, that cannot write ; 
And must no egg in Japhet's face be thrown. 
Because the deed he forged was not my own ? 
Must never patriot then declaim at gin, 
Unless, good man ! he has been fairly in 1 
And each blasphemer quite escape the, rod. 
Because the insult 's not on man, but God ? 

Ask you what provocation I have had 1 
The strong antipathy of good to bad. 
When truth or virtue an affront endures, 
The affront is mine, my friend, and should be yours. 
Mine, as a foe profess'd to false pretence. 
Who think a coxcomb's honour like his sense ; 
Mine, as a friend to every worthy mind ; 
And mine as man, who feel for all mankind **. 

F. You 're strangely proud. 

P. So proud, I am no slave : 

* A Tene taken out of a poem to Sir B.. W. 

* Spoken not of any particular priest, but of many priests. 

b This seems to allude to a complaint made Ter. 71 of the preceding 
dialogue. 
« See the EpiBtle to Lord Bathurst. 

* Ftom Terence :— 

** Homo sum : humani nihil a me alienum puto." 
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So impudent, I own myself no knave : 

So odd, my country's ruin makes me grave. 

Yes, I am proud ; I must be proud to see 

Men, not afraid of God, afraia of me : 

Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne. 

Yet touch'd and shamed by ridicule alone. 

sacred weapon ! left for truth's defence, 
Sole dread of folly, vice, and insolence ! 
To all but Heaven-directed hands denied, 
The Muse may give thee, but the gods must guide : 
Reverent I touch thee ! but with honest zeal ; 
To rouse the watchmen of the public weal, 
To virtue's work provoke the tardy Hall, 
And goad the prelate slumbering in his stall. 
Ye tinsel insects ! whom a court maintains. 
That counts your beauties only by your stains. 
Spin all your cobwebs * o'er the eye of day ! 
The Muse's wing shall brush you all away : 
All his grace preaches, all his lordship sings, 
All that makes saints of queens, and gods of kings ; 
All, all but truth, drops dead-bom from the press, 
Like the last gazette, or the last address. 

When black ambition stains a public cause ', 
A monarch's sword when mad vain-gloiy draws. 
Not Waller's wreath can hide the nation's scar. 
Nor Boileau turn the feather to a star ^, 

Not so, when diadem'd with rays divine, 
Touch'd with the flame that breaks from Virtue's shri 
Her priestess Muse forbids the good to die. 
And opes the temple of Eternity, 
There, other trophies deck the truly brave. 
Than such as Anstis ^ casts into the grave ; 
Far other stars than * and ** wear. 
And may descend to Mordington from Stair ' ; 

• Weak and slight sophistry against virtue and honour. Thin col 
over vice, as unable to hide the light of truth as cobwebs to shade the 

' The case of Cromwell in the civil war of England, and of Louis : 
in his conquest of the Low Countries. 

s See his Ode on Xamur, where (to use his own words) "H afo 
astre de la plume blanche que le roy porte ordinairement & son eluq 
et qui est en effet une esptee de comete, fatale 2i nos ennemis." 

^ The chief herald at arms. It is the custom, at the fimeral of j 
peers, to cast into the grave the broken staves and ensigns of honour. 

* John Dalrvmple, Earl of Stair, Knight of the Thistle, served in a] 
wars under the Duke of Marlborough and afterwards as Bmhiuwad 
JFhinoe. 
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(Such as on Hough's^ unsullied mitre shine^ 
Or beam, good Digby, from a heart like thine ;) 
Let Envy howl, while heaven's whole chorus sings, 
And bark at honour not conferred by kings ; 
Let Flattery sickening see the incense rise, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the skies : 
Truth guards the poet, sanctifies the line. 
And makes immortal, verse as mean as mine. 

Yes, the last pen for freedom let me draw, 
When Truth stands trembling on the edge of law ; 
Here, last of Britons ! let your names be read ; 
Are none, none living ? let me praise the dead, 
And for that cause which made your fathers shine, 
Fall by the votes of their degenerate line. 

F. Alas ! alas ! pray end what you began, 
And write next winter more Essays on Man ^, 

i Dr. John Hough, Bishop of WorceHter, and the Lord Digby : the one 
an aasertor of the Church of England, in opposition to the false measures of 
King James H. ; the other as firmly attached to the cause of that king : 
both acting out of principle, and equally men of honour and virtue. 

^ This was the last poem of the kind printed by our author, -with a re- 
solution to publish no more, but to enter tiius, in tiie most plain and 
solemn manner he could, a sort of protest against that insuperable corrup- 
tion and depravity of manners which he had been so unhappy as to live to 
see. Ck>uld he have hoped to have amended any, he had continued those 
attacks; but bad men were grown so shameless and so powerful, that 
ridicule was become as unsafe as it was ineffectual. The poem raised 
him, as he knew it would, some enemies : but he had reason to be satisfied 
with the approbation of good men, and the testimony of his own conscience. 
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EPISTLE VII. 

IMITATBO IN THE MAKNS& OF DR. SWIFT. 



'Tis trae, my lord, I gave my word, 
I would be with you, June the third ; 
Changed it to August, and in. short 
Have kept it — as you do at court. 
You humour me when I am sick, 
Why not when I am splenetick ? 
In town, what objects could I meet ? 
The shops shut up in every street, 
And what a dust in every place ! 
And a thin court that wants your face. 
And fevers raging up and down. 
And W* and H** both in town ! 

" The dog-days are no more the case." 
'Tis true, but winter comes apace : 
Then southward let your bard retire, 
Hold out some months 'twixt sun and fire. 
And you shall see, the first warm weather. 
Me and the butterflies together. 

My lord, your favours well I know ; 
'Tis with distinction you bestow ; 
And not to every one that comes. 
Just as a Scotsman does his plums : 
" Pray take them, sir. — Enough 's a feast : 
Eat some, and pocket up the rest." — 
What, rob your boys ] those pretty rogues ! 
" No, sir, you'll leave them to the hogs." 
Thus fools, with compliments besiege ye, 
Contriving never to oblige ye. 
Scatter your favours on a fop. 
Ingratitude's the certain crop ; 
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And 'tis but just, I'll tell ye wherefore, 
You give the things you never care for. 
A wise man always is, or shou'd 
Be mighty ready to do good : 
But makes a difference in his thought 
Betwixt a guinea and a groat. 

Now this I '11 say, you '11 find in me 
A safe companion, and a free ; 
But if you'd have me always near — 
A word, pray, in your honour's ear. 
I hope it is your resolution 
To give me oack my constitution ! 
The sprightly wit, the lively eye, 
The engaging smile, the gaiety. 
That laugh 'd down many a summer sun, 
And kept you up so oft till one : 
And all that voluntary vein, 
As when Belinda raised my strain. 

A weasel once made shift to slink 
In at a corn-loft through a chink ; 
But having amply stuff'd his skin, 
Could not get out as he got in : 
Which one belonging to the house 
TTwas not a man, it was a mouse) 
Observing, cried, " You 'scape not so ! 
Lean as you came, sir, you must go." 

Sir, you may spare your application, 
I 'm no such beast, nor his relation ; 
Nor one that temperance advance, 
Cramm'd to the throat with ortolans : 
Extremely ready to resign 
All that may make me none of mine. 
South-sea subscriptions take who please. 
Leave me but liberty and ease, 
'Twas what I said to Craggs and Child, 
Who praised my modesty and smiled. 
Give me, I cried, (enough for me) 
My bread, and independency I 
So bought an annual rent or two. 
And lived — just as you see I do; 
Near fifty, and without a wife, 
I trust that sinking fund, my life. 
Can I retrench ] yes, mighty well. 
Shrink back to my paternal cell, 

Y 2 
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A little house, with trees a-row, 
And, like its master, very low. 
There died my father, no man's debtor, 
And there I'll die, nor worse nor better. 

To set this matter full before ye. 
Our old friend Swift will tell his story. 

" Harley, the nation's great support," — 
But you may read it, I stop short. 



SATIRE VI. 

THB riRST PAET TMITATBD IN THE YEAR 1714, BY DR. SWIFT, 
LATTER PART ADDED AFTERWARDS. 



I've often wish'd that I had clear 
For life, six hundred pounds a year, 
A handsome house to lodge a friend,' 
A river at my garden's end, 
A terrace-walk, and half a rood 
Of land, set out to plant a wood. 

Well, now I have all this and more, 
I ask not to increase my store ; 
" But here a grievance seems to lie. 
All this is mine but till I die ; 
I can t but think 'twould sound more clever. 
To me and to my heirs for ever. 

" If I ne'er got or lost a groat. 
By any trick, or any fault ; 
And if I pray by Reason's rules, 
And not like forty other fools. 
As thus, * Vouchsafe, gracious Maker ! 
To grant me this and t' other acre : 
Or, if it be thy will and pleasure. 
Direct my plough to find a treasure :' 
But only what my station fits. 
And to be kept in my right wits. 
Preserve, Almighty Providence ! 
Just what you gave me, competence ; 
And let me in these shades compose 
Something in verse as true as prose ; 
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Removed from all the ambitious scene, 
Nor puffd by pride, nor sunk by spleen." 

In short, I *m perfectly content. 
Let me but live on this side Trent ; 
Nor cross the channel twice a year, 
To spend six months with statesmen here. 

I must, by all means come to town, 
'Tis for the service of the crown. 
" Lewis, the dean will be of use. 
Send for him up, take no excuse." 
The toil, the danger of the seas, 
Great ministers ne'er think of these ; 
Or let it cost five hundred pound. 
No matter where the money 's found. 
It is but so much more in debt. 
And that they ne'er considered yet. 

" Good Mr. Dean, go change your gown. 
Let my lord know you're come to town." 
I hurry me in haste away. 
Not thinking it is levee-day ; 
And find his honour in a pound, 
Hemm'd by a triple circle round. 
Chequered with ribbons blue and green : 
How should I thrust myself between 1 
Some wag observes me thus perplext. 
And smiUng, whispers to the next, 
" I thought the dean had been too proud, 
To justle here among a crowd." 
Another, in a surly fit, 
Tells me I have more zeal than wit : 
" So eager to express your love. 
You ne*er consider whom you shove, 
But rudely press before a duke." 
I own, I 'm pleased with this rebuke. 
And take it kindly meant to show 
What I desire the world should know. 

I get a whisper, and withdraw : 
When twenty fools I never saw 
Come with petitions fairly penn'd. 
Desiring I would stand their friend. 

This, humbly offers me his case — 
That, begs my interest for a place — 
A hundred oUier men's affairs. 
Like bees, are humming in my ears. 
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Lo ! at the wheels of her triumphal car, 

Old England's genius, rough with many a scar, 

Dragged in the dust ! his arms hang idly round, 

His nag inverted trails along the ground ! 

Our youth, all liveried o'er with foreign gold. 

Before her dance : behind her, crawl the old 1 

See thronging millions to the paged run, 

And offer country, parent, wife, or son ! 

Hear her black trumpet through the land proclaim, 

That Not to be corrupted is the shame. 

In soldier, churchman, patriot, man in power, 

'Tis avarice all, ambition is no more ! 

See all our nobles begging to be slaves ! 

See all our fools aspiring to be knaves ! 

The wit of cheats, a harlot's lawless power, 

Are what ten thousand envy and adore : 

All, all look up, with reverential awe. 

At crimes that 'scape, or triumph o'er the law : 

While truth, worth, wisdom, daily they decry — 

" Nothing is sacred now but villany." 

Yet may this verse (if such a verse remain) 
Show there was one who held it in disdain. 



DIALOGUE II. 



Fr. 'Tis all a libel— Paxton^ (Sir) will say. ^ 
P. Not yet, my friend 1 to-morrow 'faith it may ; 

And for that very cause I print to-day. 

How should I fret to mangle every line ? 

In reverence to the sins of Thirty-nine ? 
Vice with such giant strides comes on amainj 

Invention strives to be before in vain : 

Feign what I will, and paint it e'er so strong, 

Some rising genius sins up to my song. 

F. Yet none but you by name the guilty lash ; 

Even Guthry ™ saves half Newgate by a dash. 

Spare then the person, and expose the vice. 

1 Paxton, late Solicitor to the Treasury. 
» The Ordinary of New{?ate, who publishes the memoirs of the snate* 
Ikctors, and is often prevailed upon to be so tender of their repatation, u 
to set down no moie than V\ie m\aa2A q1 \W\x Xk»s&j&. 
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P. How, Sir ! not damn the sharper, but the dice 1 
Come on, then, Satire ! general, unconfined. 
Spread tny broad wing, and souse on all the kind. 
Ye statesmen, priests, of one religion all ! 
Ye tradesmen, vile, in army, court, or hall ! 
Ye reverend atheists. — F. Scandal ! name them, Who? 

P. Why that 's the thing you bid me not to do. 
Who starved a sister, who forswore a debt, 
I never named ; the town 's inquiring yet. 
The poisoning dame — F. You mean — V. I don't. F. You do. 

P. See now I keep the secret, and not you ! 
The bribing statesman — F. Hold, too high you go. 

P. The bribed elector — F. There you stoop too low* 

P. I fain would please you, if I knew with what ; 
Tell me which knave is lawful game, which not 1 
Must great offenders, once escaped the crovm, 
Like royal harts, be never more run down ] 
Admit your law to spare the knight requires. 
As beasts of nature, may we hunt the squires ? 
Suppose I censure — ^you know what I mean — 
To save a Bishop, may I name a Dean 1 

F. A Dean, Sir ] No ; his fortune is not made, 
You hurt a man that 's rising in the trade. 

P. If not the tradesman who set up to-day, 
Much less the 'prentice who to-morrow may. 
Down, down, proud Satire ! though a realm be spoil'd, 
Arraign no mightier thief than wretched Wild " ; 
Or, if a court or country 's made a job. 
Go drench a pickpocket, and join the mob. 

But, Sir, I beg you, (for the love of vice !) 
The matter 's weighty, pray consider twice ; 
Have you less pity for the needy cheat. 
The poor and friendless villain, than the great ? 
Alas ! the small discredit of a bribe 
Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the scribe. 
Then better sure it charity becomes 
To tax Directors, who (thank God) have plums ; 
StilJ better. Ministers ; or if the thing 
May pinch' even there — why lay it on a king. 

F. Stop ! stop ! 

P. Must Satire, then, not rise nor fall ? 
Speak out, and bid me blame no rogues at all. 

■ Jonathan Wild, a famous thief and thief-impeacher, who was at last 
oaofl^tin Ids own train, and hanged. 
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F. Yes, strike that Wild, I '11 justify the blow. 

P. Strike ? why the man was hang'd ten years ago ; 
Who now that obsolete example fears ? 
Even Peter trembles only for his ears **. 

F. What always Peter ? Peter thinks you mad, 
Yon make men desperate if they once are bad : 
Else might he take to virtue some years hence — 

P. As S— k, if he lives, will love the Prince. 

F. Strange spleen to S— k ! 

P. Do I wrong the man t 
God knows, I praise a courtier where I can. 
When I confess, there is who feels for fame, 
And melts to goodness, need I Scarb'row name ' 1 
Pleased let me own, in Esher*s peaceful grove % 
(Where Kent and nature vie for Pelham's love) 
The scene, the master, opening to my view, 
I sit and dream I see my Craogs anew ! 

Even in a bishop I can spy desert ; 
Seeker is decent, Rundel has a heart : 
Manners with candour are to Benson given. 
To Berkley every virtue under heaven. 

But does the court a worthy man remove ? 
That instant, I declare, he has my love : 
I shun his zenith, court his mild decline ; 
Thus Somers ' once, and Halifax ", were mine. 
Oft, in the clear, still mirror of retreat, 
I studied Shrewsbury ^, the wise and great : 

° Peter had, the year before this, narrowly escaped the pilloiry for foi^ery ; 
and got off with a severe rebuke only from the biench. 

p Earl of, and Knight of the Garter, whose personal attachment to the 
King appeared from his steady adherence to ti\e royal interest, after his 
resignation of his great employment of Master of the Horse, and whose 
known honour and virtue made him esteemed by all parties. 

1 The house and gardens of Enher, in Surrey, belonging to the 
Honourable Mr. Felham, brother of the Duke of NewoasUe. The anihor 
could not have given a more amiable idea of his character than in coxnpariBg 
him to Mr. Craggs. 

' John Lord Somers died in 1716. He had been Lord "Keeosx in tiie 
reign of William HI., who took from him the Seals in 1700. The-sathor 
had the honour of knowing him in 1706. A faithful, able, andinoonupt 
Minister, who, to qualities of a consummate statesman, added tboee of a 
man of learning and politeness. 

■ A peer no less distinguished by his love of letters than his abOitieBiB 
parliament. He wasdi^^raced in 1710, on the change of QoeenAnn^s 
ministry. 

t Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, had been Secretary of State, 
Ambassador in France, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord GtumberlaiD, 
and Lord Treasurer. He several times quitted his anpl<mnentB, fad wu 
often recalled. Heeded in \n%. 
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Carlbton's ^ calm sense, and Stanhope^s ^ noble flame, 

Compared, and knew their gen'rous end the same ; 

How pleasing Atterbuhy's softer hour ! 

How shin'd the soul, nnconquer'd in the Tower ! 

How can I Pult'ney, Chesterfield forget, 

While Roman spirit charms and Attic wit ? 

Argyll, the state's whole thunder bom to wield. 

And shake alike the senate and the field ? 

Or Wyndham ^, just to freedom and the throne, 

The master of our passions, and his own ? 

Names, which I long have loved, nor loved in vain, 

Rank'd with their friends, not numbered with their train ; 

And if yet higher the proud list should end, 

Still let me say ! No follower, but a friend. 

Yet think not friendship only prompts my lays ; 
I follow Virtue : where she shines, I praise : 
Point she to Priest or Elder, Whig or Tory, 
Or round a Quaker's beaver cast a glory. 
I never (to my sorrow I declare) 
Dined with the Man of Ross, or my Lord Mayor, 
Some, in their choice of friends (nay, look not grave) 
Have still a secret bias to a knave : 
To find an honest man I beat about. 
And love him, court him, praise him, in or out. 

F. Then why so few commended ] 

P. Not so fierce ; 
Find you the virtue, and I 'U find the verse. 
But random praise — ^the task can ne'er be done ; 
Each mother asks it for her booby son. 
Each widow asks it for the best o/men, 
For him she weeps, for him she weds again. 
Praise cannot stoop, like Satire, to the ground ; 
The number may be hang'd, but not be crown'd. 
Enough for half the greatest of these days. 
To 'scape my censure, not expect my praise. 
Are they not rich ? what more can they pretend ? 
Dare they to hope a poet for their friend ? 

Henry Boyle, Lord Carleton (nephew of the famous Robert Boyle,) who 
I Secretary of State under William III. and President of the Council 
under Queen Anne. 

* JameB, Earl of Stanhope. A nobleman of equal courage, spirit, and 
learning. General in Spain, and Secretary of State. 

V gir William Wyndham, Chancellor of the Exchequer under Queen 
Anne, made early a considerable figure ; but since a much greater, both 
by hia ability and eloquence, joined with the utmost judgment and tem^t . 
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F. Yes, strike that Wild, I '11 justify the blow. 

P. Strike ? why the man was hang'd ten years ago ; 
Who now that obsolete example fears ? 
Even Peter trembles only for his ears **. 

F. What always Peter ? Peter thinks you mad, 
Yon make men desperate if they once are bad : 
Else might he take to virtue some years hence — 

P. As S — k, if he lives, will love the Princb. 

F. Strange spleen to S— k ! 

P. Do I wrong the man 1 
God knows, I praise a courtier where I can. 
When I confess, there is who feels for fame, 
And melts to goodness, need I Soarb'row name ^ ? 
Pleased let me own, in Esher's peaceful grove % 
(Where Kent and nature vie for Pelham's love) 
The scene, the master, opening to my view, 
I sit and dream I see my Craogs anew ! 

Even in a bishop I can spy desert ; 
Seeker is decent, Bundel has a heart : 
Manners with candour are to Benson given. 
To Berkley i every virtue under heaven. 

But does the court a worthy man remove % 
That instant, I declare, he has my love : 
I shun his zenith, court his mild decline ; 
Thus Somers ' once, and Halifax ", were mine. 
Oft, in the clear, still mirror of retreat, 
I studied Shrewsbury ^, the wise and great : 

° Peter had, the year before this, narrowly escaped the pilloiry for foi^;ery ; 
and got off with a severe rebuke only from the biench. 

p Earl of, and Knight of the Garter, whose personal attachment to the 
King appeared from his steady adherence to the royal interest, after his 
resignation of his great employment of Master of the Horae^ and whoie 
known honour and virtue made him esteemed by all parties. 

<i The house and gardens of Esher, in Surrey, belonging to the 
Honourable Mr. Felham, brother of the Duke of Newcastle. The anthor 
could not have given a more amiable idea of his character than in con^axiBg 
him to Mr. Craggs. 

' John Lord Somers died in 1716. He had been Lord Keeper in the 
reign of William HI., who took from him the fieals in 1700. Themithor 
had the honour of knowing him in 1706. A faithful, able, and ineomqit 
Minister, who, to qualities of a consummate statesman, added those of a 
man of learning and politeness. 

■ A peer no less distinguished by his love of letters than his abilities in 
parliament. He was disgraced in 1710, on the change of Queen Anne's 
ministry. 

t Charles Talbot, Duke oi ^\it«N«%\racr}, \\ad been Secretary of State, 
Ambassador in France, lioxd lAeu^enanX. o\ \t^\sxA^ \£ic^^3Datisi^EMKlain, 
and Lord Treasurer. He eevCTciX \anx«B o^XXRA-Yiffl. «tfi!:^^rjTfissi^\i^^^««^ 
often recalled. He^ediain%. 
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1 1, iirudent general tum'd it to a jest, 

And begg'd he 'd take the pains to kick the rest : 

Which not at present having time to do — 

F . Hi »1 J, Sir ! for God's sake, where 's the affront to you ? 
Againnt your worship when had Sherlock writ ? 
Or Page pour'd forth the torrent of his wit ? 
Or grant the bard whose distich all commend 
l/npoicer a servant, out of power afriendY 
To Walpole guilty of some venial sin ; 
What 's that to you, who ne'er was out nor in ? 

The priest * whose flattery be-dropp'd the crown, 
How hurt he you % he only stain'd the gown. 
And how did, pray, the florid youth offend *•, 
Whose speech you took, and gave it to a friend ? 

P. Faith, it imports not much from whom it came ; 
Whoever borrow'd could not be to blame. 
Since the whole House did afterwards the same. 
But hear me further — Japhet '^, 'tis agreed, 
Writ not, and Chartres scarce could write or read ; 
In all the courts of Pindus guiltless quite ; 
But pens can forge, my friend, that cannot write ; 
And must no egg in Japhet 's face be thrown. 
Because the deed he forged was not my own ? 
Must never patriot then declaim at gin, 
Unless, good man ! he has been fairly in ? 
And each blasphemer quite escape the rod. 
Because the insult 's not on man, but God ? 

Ask you what provocation I have had 1 
The strong antipathy of good to bad. 
When truth or virtue an affront endures, 
The affront is mine, my friend, and should be yours. 
Mine, as a foe profess'd to false pretence. 
Who think a coxcomb's honour like his sense ; 
Mine, as a friend to every worthy mind ; 
And mine as man, who feel for all mankind*'. 

F. You 're strangely proud. 

P. So proud, I am no slave : 

■ A Tene taken oat of a poem to Sir R. W. 

• ^^oken not oi any particular priest, but of many priests. 

h TblsteonBto allude to a complaint made ver. 71 of the preceding 



tbe Epistle to Lord Bathurst. 
' Vkom Terence :— 

M Homo sum : humani nihil a me alienum puto." 



r 
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What Richelieu wanted, Louis scarce could gain, 
And what young Ammon wish'd, but wish'd in vaiUr 
No power the Muse's friendship can command ; 
No power when virtue claims it, can withstand : 
To GatOy Virgil paid one honest line ; 

let my country's friends illumine mine ! 

— ^What are you thinking ] F . Faith, the thought 's no sin, 

1 think your friends are out, and would be in. 

P. If merely to come in, Sir, they go out, 
The way they take is strangely roundabout. 

F. Tney too may be corrupted, you '11 allow 1 

P. I only call those knaves who are so now. 
Is that too little ] Come, then, I '11 comply — 
Spirit of Amall^ ! aid me while I lie. 
CoBHAM 's a coward, Polwarth ^ is a slave, 
And Lyttelton a dark designing knave, 
St. John has ever been a wealthy fool — 
But let me add, Sir Robert 's mighty dull, 
Has never made a friend in private life, 
And was, besides, a tyrant to his wife. 

But pray, when others praise him, do I blame 1 
Call Verres, Wolsey, any odious name 1 
Why rail they then, if but a wreath of mine, 
all-accomplish'd St. John ! deck thy shrine ? 

What ] shall each spur-gall'd hackney of the day. 
When Paxton gives him double pots and pay, 
Or each new-pension 'd sycophant, pretend 
To break my windows if I treat a friend ; 
Then wisely plead, to me they meant no hurt, 
But 'twas my guest at whom they threw the dirt 1 
Sure, if I spare the Minister, no rules 
Of honour bind me, not to maul his tools ; 
Sure, if they cannot cut, it may be said 
His saws are toothless,, and his hatchet 's lead. 

It anger'd Turenne, once upon a day, 
To see a footman kick'd that took his pay : 
But when he heard the afPront the fellow gave, 
Knew one a man of honour, one a knave ; 

' Bred an attorney : he was a ftirious party-writer, and in the BrUiii 
Journal and Free Briton fiercely attacked some of Pope's flicnds. He 
was in the pay of Sir Kobert Walpole, and got by his writing a Tery large 
sum. 

7 The Hon. Hugh Hume, son of Alexander, Earl of Marchnumt, grand- 
son of Patrick, Earl of Marchmont, and distinguished, lilf^ them, in tiie 
cause of liberty. 
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The prudent general tum'd it to a jest, 

And Degg'd he 'd take the pains to kick the rest ; 

Which not at present having time to do — 

F. Hold, Sir ! for God's sake, where 's the affront to you ? 
Against your worship when had Sherlock writ ? 
Or Page pour'd forth the torrent of his wit ? 
Or grant the bard whose distich all commend 

^ In power a servant, out of power a friend]* 
To Walpole guilty of some venial sin ; 
What 's that to you, who ne'er was out nor in ? 

The priest * whose flattery be-dropp'd the crown, 
How hurt he you ] he only stain'd the gown. 
And how did, pray, the florid youth offend *•, 
Whose speech you took, and gave it to a friend ? 

P. Faith, it imports not much from whom it came ; 
Whoever borrow'd could not he to blame, 
Since the whole House did afterwards the same. 
But hear me further — Japhet ^^^ 'tis agreed. 
Writ not, and Chartres scarce could write or read ; 
In all the courts of Pindus guiltless quite ; 
But pens can forge, my friend, that cannot write ; 
And must no egg in Japhet's face be thrown, 
Because the deed he forged was not my own ? 
Must never patriot then declaim at gin, 
Unless, good man ! he has been fairly in ? 
And each blasphemer quite escape the rod. 
Because the insult 's not on man, but God ? 

Ask you what provocation I have had ] 
The strong antipathy of good to bad. 
When truth or virtue an affront endures. 
The affront is mine, my friend, and should be yours. 
Mine, as a foe profess'd to false pretence. 
Who think a coxcomb's honour like his sense ; 
Mine, as a friend to every worthy mind ; 
And mine as man, who feel for all mankind **. 

F. You Ve strangely proud. 

P. So proud, I am no slave : 

■ A vene taken out of a poem to Sir R. W. 

• Spoken not of any particular priest, but of many priests. 

k This seems to allude to a complaint made ver. 71 of the preceding 
diak)giie. 
c See the Epistle to Lord Bathurst. 

* From Terence :— 

« Homo sum : faumani nihil a me alienum puto.'* 
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Than mine, to find a subject staid and wise 
Already half tum'd traitor by surprise. 
And quick to swallow me, methought I saw 
One of our giant statues ope its jaw. 

In that nice moment, as another lie 
Stood just a-tilt, the minister came by. 
To him he flies, and bows, and bows again, 
Then, close as Umbra, joins the dirty train. 
Not Fannius' self more impudently near, 
When half his nose is in his Prince's ear. 
I quaked at heart ; and still afraid, to see 
AU the court fill'd with stranger things than he. 
Ran out as fast as one, that pays his bail 
And dreads more actions, hurries from a gaol. 

Bear me, some god ! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholesome solitude, the nurse of sense : 
Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled wings. 
And the free soul looks down to pity kings 1 
There sober thought pursued the amusing theme, 
Till fancy coloured it, and form'd a dream. 
A vision hermits can to hell transport. 
And forced even me to see the damned at court 
Not Demte dreaming all the infernal state 
Beheld such scenes of envy, sin, and hate. 
Base fear becomes the guilty, not the free ; 
Suits tvrants, plunderers, but suits not me : 
Shall 1, the terror of this sinful town. 
Care, if a liveried lord or smile or frown ? 
Who cannot flatter, and detest who can. 
Tremble before a noble serving-man ? 
my fair mistress. Truth ! shall I quit thee 
For huffing, braggart, puflfd nobility ? 
Thou, who since yesterday hast rolPd o'er all 
The busy, idle blockheads of the ball, 
Hast thou, O Sun ! beheld an emptier sort, 
Than such as swell this bladder of a court ? 
Now plague on those who show a court in toaz^! 
It ought to bring all courtiers on their backs : 
Such painted puppets ! such a vamish'd race 
Of hollow gew-gaws, only dress and face ! 
Such waxen noses, stately staring things — 
No wonder some folks bow, and think them kings. 

^ A famous show of the C!ourt of France, in wax-work. 
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See ! where the British youth, no longer gay, 
At Fig's, at White's^, with felons, or at play. 
Pay their last duty to the court, and come 
All fresh and fragrant to the drawing-room ; 
In hues as gay, and odours as divine. 
As the fair fields they sold to look so fine. 
" That 's velvet for a king ! " the flatterer swears ; 
'Tis true, for ten days hence 'twill he king Lear's. 
Our court may justly to our stage give rules, 
That helps it hoth to fools-coats and to fools . 
And why not players strut in courtiers' clothes 1 
For these are actors too, as well as those : 
Wants reach all states ; they heg hut better drest. 
And all is splendid poverty at best. 

Painted for sight, and essenced for the smell. 
Like frigates fraught with spice and cochinel, 
Sail in tiie ladies : how each pirate eyes 
So weak a vessel, and so rich a prize ? 
Top-gallant he, and she in all her trim, 
He boarding her, she striking sail to him : 
'' Dear countess ! you have charms all hearts to hit ! " 
And " Sweet Sir Fopling ! you have so much wit ! " 
Such wits and beauties are not praised for nought. 
For both the beauty and the wit are bought. 
'Twould burst even Heraclitus with the spleen. 
To see those antics, Fopling and Courtin : 
The presence seems, with things so richly odd, 
The mosque of Mahound, or some queer pa-god. 
See them survey their limbs by Durer's rules. 
Of all beau-kind the best proportion'd fools ! 
Adjust their clothes, and to confession draw 
Those venial sins, an atom, or a straw ; 
But oh ! what terrors must distract the soul 
Convicted of that mortal crime, a hole ; 
Or should one pound of powder less bespread 
Those monkey -tails that wag behind their head. 
Thus finish'd, and corrected to a hair. 
They march, to prate their hour before the fair. 
So first to preach a white-gloved chaplain goes. 
With band of lily, and with cheek of rose, 

1 White's was a noted gaming-house: Fig's, a prize-fighter's academy, 
where the young nobility received instruction in those days : it was also 
customary for the nobility and gentry to visit the condemned criminals in 
Newgate. 

X 2 
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Sweeter than Sharon, in immacnlate trim, 
Neatness itself impertinent in him. 
Let hut the ladies smile, and they are hlest : 
Prodigious ! how the things protest, protest: 
Peace, fools, or Gonson will for papists seize you, 
If once he catch you at your Jesul Jesu! 

Nature made every fop to plague his brother. 
Just as one beauty mortifies another. 
But here 's the captain that will plague them both, 
Whose air cries arm ! whose very look's an oath : 
The captain's honest, sirs, and that's enough, 
Though his soul's bullet, and his body buff. 
He spits fore-right ; his haughty chest before, 
Like batt'ring rams, beats open every door : 
And with a face as red, and as awry, 
As Herod's hang-dogs in old tapestiy, 
Scarecrow to boys, Uie breeding woman's curse. 
Has yet a strange ambition to look worse ; 
Confounds the civil, keeps the rude in awe. 
Jests like a licensed fool, commands like law. 

Frighted, I quit the room, but leave it so 
As men from gaols to execution go ; 
For, hung with deadly sins", I see the wall. 
And lined with giants deadlier than them all : 
Each man an Askapart^ of strength to toss 
For quoits, both Temple-bar and Charing-cross. 
Scared at the gridy forms, I sweat, I fly, 
And shake all o'er, like a discover'd spy. 

Courts are too much for wits so weak as mine : 
Charge them with Heaven's artillery, bold divine ! 
From such alone the great rebukes endure, 
Whose satire 's sacred, and whose rage secure : 
'Tis mine to wash a few light stains, but theirs 
To deluge sin, and drown a court in tears. 
Howe'er what *s now Apocrypha, my wit, 
In time to come, may pass for Holy Writ. 

" The room hung with old tapestry, representing the seven deadlj aiv 
" A giant famous in romances. 
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DIALOGUE I. 

Fr. Not twice a twelvemonth you appear in print **, 
And when it comes, the court see nothing in't. 
You grow correct that once with rapture writ, 
And are, besides, too moral for a wit. 
Decay of parts, aJas ! we all must feel — 
Why now, this moment, don't I see you steal ? 
'Tis all from Horace ; Horace long before ye 
Said, " Tories call'd him whig, and whigs a tory ;" 
And taught his Romans, in much better metre, 
" To laugh at fools who put their trust in Peter." 

But Horace, Sir, was delicate, was nice ; 
Bubo observes P, he lash'd no sort of vice : 
Horace would say, Sir Billy served the crovm, 
Blunt could do Htsiness, H — ggins'^- knew the toton : 
In Sappho touch ihe failings of the sex, 
In reverend bishops note some small neglects. 
And own, the Spaniard did a waggish thing, 
Who cropt our ears', and sent them to the king. 
His sly, polite, insinuating style 
Could please at court, and make Augustus smile : 
An artful manager, that crept between 

• These two lines are from Horace ; and the only lines that are so in the 
whole poem ; beitig meant to give a handle to that which follows in the 
eharacter of an impertinent censurer, 

" 'Tis all from Horace," &c. # 

p Some guilty person, very fond of making such an observation. 

4 Formerljr gaoler of the Fleet prison, enriched himself by many exac- 
tkms, for wluch Iub was tried and expelled. 

' Sold to be executed by the captain of a Spanish ship on one Jenkins, a 
eiqitaiiKrf an English one. He cut off his ears, and bid him carry them to 
ttie king his nuurter. 
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His friend and shame, and was a kind of screen^ 
But 'faitn your very friends will soon be sore ; 
Patriots* there are, who wish you'd jest no more— 
And where 's the glory ? 'twill be only thought 
The Great man * never offer'd you a groat 
Go see Sir Robert — 

P. See Sir Robert ! — ^hum! — 
And never laugh — for all my life to come ? 
Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill exchanged for power ; 
Seen him, uncumber'd' with the venal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 
Would he oblige me 1 let me only find, 
He does not think me what he thinks mankind. 
Come, come, at all I laugh he laughs, no doubt 
The only difference is, I dare laugh out. 

F. Why, yes : with Scripture still you may be free ; 
A horse-laugh, if you please, at Honesty; 
A joke on Jekyl^, or some odd Old Whig 
Who never changed his principle, or wig : 
A patriot is a fool in every age. 
Whom all Lord Chamberlains allow the stage : 
These nothing hurts ; they keep their fashion still. 
And wear their strange old virtue, as they will. 

If any ask you, " Who 's the man so near 
His prince, that writes in verse, and has his ear ?" 
Why, answer Lyttelton'^, and I '11 engage 
The worthy youth shall ne'er be in a rage : 
But were his verses vile, his whisper base. 
You'd quickly find him in Lord Fannys case. 

• " Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 

Tangit, et admissiu circum prsDcordia Indit.*' — ^Pkrs. 

A metaphor peculiarly appropriated to a certain peraon in poiwer. 

* This appellation was generally given to those in oppositiaoi to tiie 
court. Though some of ^em (which our author hints f^ had views too 
mean and interested to deserve that name. 

« A phrase, hy common use, appropriated to the first minister. 

'* These two verses were originally in the poem, though omitted in >n 
the first editions. . 

* Sir Joseph Jekyl, Master of the Bolls, a true Whig in his princ^iles, 
and a man of the utmost probity. He sometimes voted against the (Xnrt, 
which drew upon him the laugh here described of onk who bertowed ft 
equally upon religion and honesty. He died a few monHiB after tiw 
pablication of this poem. 

* George Lyttelton, gecnra^axy \a >v>> -p.-^ *"°*-^m .ihtfmcM^fi'iiiVi 

iox his writings and speecYvea m \2!cv& osk\ii\ oil^i^aeiN:^ « 
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Sejantis, Wolsey^, hurt not honest Fleury*, 
But well may put some statesmen in a fury. 

Laugh then at any, but at fools or foes ; 
These you but anger, and you mend not those. 
Laugh at your friends, and, if your friends are sore, 
So much the better, you may laugh the more. 
To vice and folly to confine the jest, 
Sets half the world, God knows, against the rest ; 
Did not the sneer of more impartial men 
At sense and virtue balance ^1 again. 
Judicious wits spread wide the ridicule. 
And charitably comfort knave and fool. 

P. Dear sir, forgive the prejudice of youth, 
Adieu distinction, satire, warmth, and truth t 
Come, harmless characters that no one hit ; 
Come Henley's oratorv, Osborn's wit*! 
The honey dropping from Favonio's tongue, 
The flowers of Bubo, and the flow of Young ? 
The gracious dew^ of pulpit eloquence, 
And all the well-whipt cream of courtly sense. 
That first was Hervey's, Fox's next, and then 
The S — te's, and then Hervey's once again. 
come, that easy, Ciceronian style, 
So Latin, yet so English all the while. 
As, though the pride of Middleton and Bland, 
All boys may read, and girls may understand ! 
Then might I sing, without the least offence. 
And all I sung should be the natiorCs sense; 
Or teach the melancholy muse to mourn. 
Hang the sad verse on Carolina's *^ urn. 
And hail her passage to the realms of rest, 

y The one the wicked minister of Tiberiiu; the other of Henry Vin. 
rhe 'Writers against the Court usually bestowed these and other odious 
lames on the Minister, without distmction, and in the most injurious 
oamier. See Dial. n. p. 31 8, line 137. 

* Oardinal : and Minister to Louis XY . It was a patriot-fashion, at that 
ime, to cry up his wisdom and honesty. 

* See them in their places in the Dimciad. 

»» Alludes to some Court sermons, and florid panegyrical speeches : par- 
icolarly one very fall of puerilities and flatteries ; which afterwards got 
nto an address in the same pretty style : and was lastly served up in an 
il^taph, between Latin and English, published by its author. 

* Queen consort to King George n. She died in 1737. Her death gave 
wcBsion, as is observed above, to many indiscreet and mean.'^tt^srccAXkKfiA 
inworthj of her memoryf whose last momentft xnaauieftXedL ^)[i& \x\si^qrX 
oarage and resolution. 
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*' To-morrow my appeal comes on, 
Without your help the cause is gone " — 
The duke expects my lord and you, 
About some great affair, at two — 
" Put my Lord Bolingbroke in mind. 
To get my warrant quickly sign'd : 
Consider 'tis my first request." — 
Be satisfied, I '11 do my best : — 
Then presently he falls to tease, 
" You may for certain if you please ; 
I doubt not, if his lordship knew — 
And Mr. Dean, one word from you " — 

'Tis (let me see) three years and more, 
(October next it will be four) 
Since Harley bid me first attend, 
And chose me for an humble friend ; 
Would take me in his coach to chat. 
And question me of this and that ; 
As, " What 's-o'clock ?" And, " How's the wi 
" Whose chariot's that we left behind 1" 
Or gravely try to read the lines 
Writ underneath the country signs ; 
Or, " Have you nothing new to-day 
From Pope, from Pamell, or from Gay ? " 
Such tattle often entertains 
My lord and me as far as Staines, 
As once a week we travel down 
To Windsor, and again to town ; 
Where all that passes, inter nos. 
Might be proclaim'd at Charing-cross. 

Yet some, I know, with envy swell, 
Because they see me used so well : 
" How think you of our friend the dean ? 
I wonder what some people mean ; 
My lord and he are grown so great, 
Always together, tite-d-tete. 
What, they admire him for his jokes — 
See but the fortune of some folks !" 
There flies about a strange report 
Of some express arrived at court ; 
I 'm stopp'd by all the fools I meet. 
And catechised in every street. 
" You, Mr. Dean, frequent the great ; 
Inform ns, vriU tJie emperor treat ? 
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Or do the prints and papers lie ? " 
Faith, sir, you know as much as I. 
" Ah, Doctor, how you love to jest ! 
'Tis now no secret " — 1 protest 
Tis one to me — " Then tell us, pray, 
When are the troops to have their pay ? " 
And though I solemnly declare 
I know no more than my Lord Mayor, 
They stand amazed, and think me grown 
The closest mortal ever known. 

Thus in a sea of folly toss'd, 
My choicest hours of life are lost ; 
Yet always wishing to retreat. 
Oh, could I see my country seat ! 
There leaning near a gentle hrook. 
Sleep, or peruse some ancient book, 
And there in sweet oblivion drown 
Those cares that haunt the court and town ! 
charming noons ! and nights divine ! 
Or when I sup, or when I dine. 
My friends above, my folks below, 
Chatting and laughing, all-a-row, 
The beans and bacon set before 'em, 
The grace-cup served with all decorum : 
Each willing to be pleased, and please. 
And even the very dogs at ease ! 
Here no man prates of idle things ; 
How this or that Italian sings, 
A neighbour's madness or his spouse's, 
Or what 's in either of the Houses : 
But something much more our concern. 
And quite a scandal not to learn : 
Which is the happier, or the wiser, 
A man of merit or a miser ? 
Whether we ought to choose our friends. 
For their own worth, or our own ends 1 
What good, or better, we may call, 
And what, the very best of all ? 

Our friend Dan Prior told, you know, 
A tale extremely a propos : 
Name a town life, and in a trice, 
He had a stoiy of two mice. 
Once on a time (so runs the fable) 
A country mouse, right hospitable, 
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Received a town mouse at his board, 
Just as a farmer might a lord. 
A frugal mouse upon the whole, 
Yet loved his friend, and had a soul ; 
Knew what was handsome, and would do't 
On just occasion, coiUe qui couU. 
He brought him bacon, (nothing lean) 
Pudding, that might have pleased a dean ; 
Cheese, such as men in Suffolk make. 
But wish'd it Stilton for his sake ; 
Yet, to his guest though no way spariug. 
He eat himself the rind and paring. 
Our courtier scarce could touch a bit, 
But show'd his breeding and his wit ; 
He did his best to seem to eat, 
And cried, " I vow you're mighty neat. 
But Lord, my friend, this savage scene ! 
For God's sake, come, and live with men : 
Consider, mice, like men, must die. 
Both small and great, both you and I : 
Then spend your life in joy and sport 
(This doctrine, friend, I learnt at court.)" 

The veriest hermit in the nation 
May jdeld, God knows, to strong temptation. 
Away they come, through thick and thin, 
To a tall house near Lincoln's Inn ; 
('Twas on the night of a debate. 
When all their lordships had sate late.) 

Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shined in description, he might show it ; 
Tell how the moon-beam trembling £el11s. 
And tips with silver all the walls ; 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Grotesco roofis, and stucco floors ; 
But let it, in a word, be said, 
The moon was up, and men a-bed, 
The napkins white, the carpet red ; 
The guests withdrawn had left the treat, 
And down the mice sate, tete-a-tete. 

Our courtier walks from dish to dish. 
Tastes for his friend of fowl and fish : 
Tells all their names, l&ys down the law, 
'' Q^e fa est ban! Ah godJtez fa ! 
That jelly 's rich, this malmsey healing, 
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Pray, dip your whiskei-s and your tail in." 

Was ever such a happy swain ? 

He stuffs and swills, and stuffs again. 

" I'm quite ashamed — 'tis mighty rude 

To eat so much — but all 's so good. 

I have a thousand thanks to give — 

My lord alone knows how to live." 

No sooner said, but from the hall 

Rush chaplain, butler, dogs, and all : 

" A rat ! a rat ! clap to the door" — 

The cat comes bouncing on the floor. 

for the heart of Homer's mice. 

Or gods to save them in a trice ! 

(It was by Providence they think, 

For your damn'd stucco has no chink.) 

" An*t please your honour," quoth the peasant, 

'^ This same dessert is not so pleasant : 

Give me again my hollow tree, 

A crust of bread, and liberty ! " 



THE DUNCIAD. 
in iTout ISOOI10. 

TO DOCTOR JONATHAN SWIFT. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 

»■ 

ARGUMENT. 



The Proposition, the Invocation, and the Inscription. Then the original 
of the great empire of Dulmst, and cause of the continuance thereof. The 
College of the Ooddeu in the City, with ho: private Academy for Poets in 
particular ; the governors of it, and the four Cardinal Virtues. Then the 
Poem h<utei into the midst cf things^ presenting her, on the evening of a 
Lord Mayor's day, revolving the long succession of her sons, and the 
glories past and to come. She fixes her eye on Bays to be the mstroment 
of that great event which is the subject of the poem. He is described 
pensive among his books, giving up the cause, and apprehending tiie period 
of her empire : after debating whether to betake himself to the CSrarch, or 
to Ganiing. or to Party- writing, he raises an altar of proper books, and 
(making first his solenm prayer and declaration) purposes themm to 
sacrifice all his imsuccessful writings. As the pile is kindled, the Goddess 
beholding the flame from her seat, flies and puts it out by casting upon it 
the poem of ThuU. She forthwith reveals herself to him, transports him 
to her temple, unfolds her arts, and initiates him into her mysteries ; then 
announcing the death of Etttden, the Poet Laureate, anoints him, carries 
him to coiurt, and proclaims him successor. 

The mighty mother, and her son who brings 
The Smithfield muses to the ear of kings, 
I sing. Say you, her instruments the great ! 
Caird to this work by Duhiess, Jove, and Fate ; 
You by whose care, in vain decried and curst. 
Still Dunce the second reigns like Dunce the first ; 
Say how the goddess bade Britannia sleep, 
And pour'd her spirit o'er the land and deep. 

In eldest time, ere mortals writ or read. 
Ere Pallas issued from the Thunderer's head, 
Dulness o'er all possess'd her ancient right, 
Daughter of Chaos and eternal Night : 
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Fate in their dotage this fair idiot gave, 
Gross as her sire, and as her mother grave. 
Laborious, heavy, busy, bold, and blind. 
She ruled, in native anarchy, the mind. 

Still her old empire to restore she tries, 
For, bom a goddess, Dulness never dies. • 

thou ! whatever title please thine ear. 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff', or Gulliver! 
Whether thou choose Cervantes' serious air. 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais' easy chair. 
Or praise the court, or magnify mankind ", 
Or thy grieved country's copper chains unbind ; 
From thy Boeotia though her power retires, 
Mourn not, my Swift, at ought our realm acquires. 
Here pleased behold her mighty wings outspread 
To hatch a new Satumian age of lead °. 

Close to those walls where Folly holds her throne. 
And laughs to think Monroe would take her down. 
Where o'er the gates, by his famed father's hand. 
Great Gibber's ° brazen brainless brothers stand ; 
One cell there is, conceal'd from vulgar eye, 
The cave of Poverty and Poetry. 
Keen hollow winds howl thro' the bleak recess, 
Emblem of music caus'd by emptiness. 
Hence bards, like Proteus long in vain tied down, 
Escape in monsters, and amaze the town. 
Hence Miscellanies spring, the weekly boast 
Of Curl's chaste press, and Lintot's rubric post p : 
Hence hymning Tyburn's elegiac lines \ 

I Isaac Bickerstaff, the assumed name imder which Swift also wrote. 

"■ Ironic^, alluding to Gulliver* s representations of both. — The next line 
relates to the papers of the Drapier against the currency of Wood*t copper 
coin in Irelxndf which, upon the great discontent of the people, his 
nuujjesty was graciously pleased to recal. 

■> The ancient golden age is by poets styled Satumian; but in the 
chemical language Saturn is lead. She is said here only to be spreading 
her wings to hatdi this age, which is not produced completely till the 
fourth book. 

Mr. Caius Gabriel Gibber, father of the poet laureate. The two statues 
of the limatics over the gates of Bedlam Hospital were done l^ him, and 
(as the son justly says of them) are no ill monuments of his rame as an 
artist. Hie King of Spain is said to have offered their weight in gold 
for them. 

p Two booksellers, of whom see book ii. The former was fined by the 
Court of King's Bench for publishii^ obscene books ; the latter usually 
adorned his shop with titles m red letters. 

<t It is an ancient English custom for the malefactors to sing a peaUn at 
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Hence Journals, Medleys, Merceries, Magazines : 

Sepulchral lies ', our holy walls to grace, 

And new-year odes ", and all the Grub-street race. 

In clouded majesty here Dulness shone ; 
Four guardian Virtues, round, support her throne : 
Fierce champion Fortitude, that knows no fears 
Of hisses, blows, or want, or loss of ears. 
Calm Temperance, whose blessings those partake. 
Who hunger and who thirst for scribbling sake. 
Prudence, whose glass presents the approaching jail ; 
Poetic Justice, with her lifted scale,* 
Where, in nice balance, truth with gold she weighs, 
And solid pudding against empty praise. 

Here she beholds the chaos dsurk and deep, 
Where nameless somethings in their causes sleep, 
Till genial Jacob, or a warm third day. 
Call forth each mass, a poem, or a play : 
How hints, like spawn, scarce quick in embryo lie, 
How new-born nonsense first is taught to cry ; 
Maggots half-form'd in rhyme exactly meet. 
And learn to crawl upon poetic feet. 
Here one poor word an hundred clenches makes. 
And ductile Dulness new meanders takes ; 
There motley images her fancy strike. 
Figures ill pair'd, and similes unlike. 
She sees a mob of metaphors advance. 
Pleased with the madness of the mazy dance ; 
How Tragedy and Comedy embrace ; 
How Farce and Epic get a jumbled race * ; 
How Time himself stands still at her command. 
Realms shift their place, and ocean turns to land. 
Here gay Description -ZEgypt glads with showers *, 

their execution at Tjrburn, and no less customary to print el^es on their 
deaths, at the same time, or before. 

Genus unde LcUinum, 

Albanique patres, atque alta mctnia Bonue. — Ytro. JExl L 
' Is a just satire on the flatteries and falsdioods admitted to be inscribed 
on the -mOls of diurches in epitaphs. 

• Made by the poet laureate for the time being, to be sung at couit on 
every new-year's day, the words of which are happily drowned in the 
voices and instrument?. 

• Alludes to the transgressions of the uniUes in the plays of such poets. 
For the miracles wrought upon time and plaUt and the mixture of tragedy 
and comedy, farce and epic, see "Pluto and Proserpine,'' **Peod(ope," 
&c., if yet extant. 

• In the Lower .£gypt rain is of no use, the overflowing of the Nile 
beiog sufficient to impiegnate the vaSL 
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Or gives to Zembla fruits, to Barca flowers ; 
Glittering with ice here hoaiy hills are seen, 
There painted valleys of eternal green, 
In cold December fragrant chaplets blow. 
And heavy harvests nod beneath the snow. 

All these, and more, the cloud-compelling queen ^ 
Beholds through fogs, that magnify the scene : 
She, tinsel'd o^er in robes of varying hues, 
With self-applause her wild creation views ; 
Sees momentary monsters rise and fall. 
And with her own fools-colours gilds them all. 

'Twas on the day, when * * rich and grave ^, 
Like Cimon, triumphed both on land and wave : 
(Pomps without guilt, of bloodless swords and maces, 
Glad chains, warm furs, broad banners, and broad faces) 
Now night descending, the proud scene was o'er. 
But lived, in Settle's numbers, one day more "^ : 
Now mayors and shrieves all hush'd and satiate lay. 
Yet eat, in dreams, the custard of the day ; 
While pensive poets painful vigils keep. 
Sleepless themselves, to give their readers sleep. 
Much to the mindful queen the feast recals 
What city swans once sung within the walls ; 
Much she revolves their arts, their ancient praise, 
And sure succession down from Hey wood's days ^. 
She saw, with joy, the line immortal run. 
Each sire imprest and glaring in his son : 
So watchful Bruin forms, with plastic care. 
Each growing lump, and brings it to a bear. 
She saw old Prynne in restless Daniel shine *, 

"* From Homer's epithet of Jupiter, vi0tkirytiiTtb Ztuf. 

* The procession of a Lord Mayor is made partly by land, and partly by 
water. — Cimon, the famous Athenian general, obtained a victory by sea, 
and another by land, on the same day, oyer the Persians and barbarians. 

< Settle was poet to the city ot London. His office was to compose yearly 
panegryrics upon the Lord Mayors, and verses to be spoken m the pa- 
geants; but Uiat part of the show being at length frugally abolished, the 
employment of city poet ceased, so that upon Settle's demise there was no 
successor to that place. 

7 John Heywood, whose interludes were printed in the time of Henry 

vm. 

' The first edition had it. 

She taw in Norton all hit father thine, 

A great mistake ; for Daniel De Foe had parts, but Norton De Foe was a 
wreU^ed writer, and never attempted poetry. Much more justly is Daniel 
himself made successor to W. Prynne, both of whom wrote verses as well 
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And Eusden * eke out Blackmore's endless line ; 
She saw slow Phillips creep like Tate's poor page, 
And all the mighty mad, ^ in Dennis rage. 

In each she marks her image fall exprest. 
But chief in Bays^s monster-hreeding breast ; 
Bays, form'd by nature stage and town to bless, 
And act, and be, a coxcomb with success. 
Dulness with transport eyes the lively dunce. 
Remembering she herself was Pertness once. 
Now (shame to Fortune !) an ill run at play 

as politics ; as appears by the poem Dejure divino, 4>c. of De Foe, and by 
Uiese lines, in Cowley's Miscellanies, on the other : 

One lately did not fear 

( Without the Mtues* leave) to plant verse here / 
But it produced such bcucy roughf crabbed^ hedge- 
Rhymes t as e'en set the hearerr ears on edge : 
Written by William Prynn, Esqni-re, the 
Tear of our Lord, six himdb^ thirty-three. 
Brave Jersey Muul and he* s for his high style 
Call'd to this day the Homer qfthe isle. 

And both these authors had a resemblance in their fiites as well as writings, 
having been alike sentenced to the pillory. 

* Laurence Eusden, poet laureate. Mr. Jacob gives a catalopme d some 
few only of his works, which were very numerous. Mr. Cook, m his Battle 
of Poets, saith of him, 

Eusdent <* laureVd bard^ by fortune raised. 
By very few was reouif by fewer praised. 

The Duke of Buckingham upon this matter writes — 

In nuh'd Eusdent and cried , Who shall have it 

But It the true laureate, to whom the king gave it 9 
Apollo begged pardout and granted his oaim, 
But vow*d that till then he ne'er heard cfhis name. 

Skssion of Pokts. 

The same plea might also serve for his successor, Mr. Gibber, and is finther 
strengthened in the following epigram, naade on that oocaakm : 

In merry old England it once was a rule. 
The king heui his poet, and also his fool ; 
But now we 're sofrugalt I'd have you to know it. 
That Cibber can serve both for fool and for poet. 

Of Blaokmore, see book ii. Of Phillips, book i. ver. 262, and book iii* 
propefn. 

Nahum Tate was poet laureate, a cold writer, of no invention ; but some- 
times translated tolerably when befriended by Mr. Dryden. In his seeaod 
part of Absalom and Achitophel are above two hundred adnnntble lines 
U^rethor of that great hand, which strongly tMae throng iJae insipidity of 
the rest Something .parallel may be observed of another aotluir boe 
mentioned. 

*> This is by no means to be understood literally, as if Mr. Dennis were 
really mad, according to the narrative of Dr. Norris, in Swift and Fope'k 
Miscellanies, vol. iii. No— it is spoken of that excellent and dMne mad' 
nesst so often mentioned by Plato ; that poetical rage and iHithnmatnn with 
which Mr. D. hath, in his time, been highly possessed. 

Mr. John Dennis was the son of a saddler in London, bom in 1657. fle 
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Blanked his bold visage, and a thin third day : 

Swearing and supperless the hero sate, 

Blasphemed his Gods, the dice, and damn'd his fate. 

Then gnaw'd his pen, then dash'd it on the ground, 

Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profound ! 

Plunged for his sense, but found no bottom there. 

Yet wrote and flounder'd on, in mere despair. 

Round him much embryo, much abortion lay. 

Much future ode, and abdicated play ; 

Nonsense precipitate, like running lead. 

That slipp'd through cracks and zig-zags of the head ; 

All that on Folly Frenzy could beget. 

Fruits of dull heat, and sooterkins of wit. 

Next, o'er his books his eyes began to roll. 

In pleasing memory of all he stole, 

How here he sipp'd, how there he plundered snug, 

And suck'd all o'er, like an industrious bug. 

Here lay poor Fletcher's half-eat scenes, and here 

The frippery of crucified Moliere ; 

There hapless Shakspeare, yet of Tibbald sore, 

Wish'd he had blotted *^ for himself before. 

The rest on outside merit but presume. 

Or serve (like other fools) to fill a room ; 

Such with their shelves as due proportion hold, 

Or their fond parents dress'd in red and gold ; 

Or where the pictures for the page atone, 

And Quarles is saved by beauties not his own. 

Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the great •* ; 

Sid coort to Mr. Dryden ; and having obtained some correspondence with 
r. Wycherley and Mr. Congreye, he immediately obliged me public with 
their letters. He made himself known to the government by many admir- 
able schemes and projects, which the ministry, for reasons best known to 
themselves, constantly kept private. For his character, as a writer, it is 
given as follows : " Mr. Dennis is excellent at Pindaric writings, perfectly 
r^tUar in all his performances, and a person of sound leamir^. That he 
is master of a great deal of penetration and judgment, his criticisms 
(particularly on Prince ArOvwrif do sufficiently demonstrate." From the 
same account it also appears that he writ plays, " more to get reputation 
than money.** — Dennis of himself. 

< It was a ridiculous praise which the players gave to Shakspeare, " that 
he never blotted a line." Ben Jonson honestly wished he had blotted a 
thousand ; and Shakspeare would certainly have wished the same, if he had 
lived to see those alterations in his works, which, not the actors only (and 
ef^>eeiidly the daring hero of this poem) have made on the stage, but the 
presumptuous criti^ of our days in their editions. 

A "John Og^by was one, who, from a late initiation into literature, 
made such a progress as might well style him the prodigy of his time in 
sendii^ into me world so many large volumes ! His translations of Homer 
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There, stampM with arms, Newcastie * shines complete : 

Here all his snfferiDg hrotherhood retire, 

And 'scape the martyrdom of shops and fire : 

A Gothic library ! of Greece and Rome 

Well purged, and worthy Settle ', Banks, and Broome. 

Bat, high above, more solid learning siione. 
The classics of an age that heard of none ; 
There Ca&ton ' slept, with Wynkyn at his side, 
One clasp'd in wood, and one in strong cow-hide ; 
There, saved by spice, like mnmmies, many a year, 
Dry Bodies of Divinity appear : 
De Lyra ^ there a dreadfal front extends. 
And here the groaning shelves Philemon ^ bends. 

Of these twelve volnmes, twelve of amplest size, 
Redeemed from tapers and defrauded pies. 
Inspired he seizes : These an altar raise : 
An hecatomb of pure unsullied lays 
That altar crowns : A folio Common-place 
Founds the whole pile, of all his works the base : 
Quartos, octavos, shape the lessening pyre ; 
A twisted birth-day ode completes the spire. 

and Virgil done to the life^ and teith tuch excellent sculptures! And (what 
added great grace to his .works) he printed them all on special good 
papery and in a very good letter.'" — ^Winbtanly, liyes of Poets. 

« " The Duchess of Newcastle was one who busied heradf in the ravish- 
ing delights of poetry ; leaving to posterity in print three ample voUimes of 
her studious endeavours." — WmsTAiaY, ibid. Langbaine reckons up 
eigfU folios of her Grace's ; which were usually adorned with gilded covers, 
and had her coat of arms upon them. 

' The poet has mentioned these three authors in particular, as they are 
parallel to our hero in his three capacities : 1. Settle was his brother 
laureate ; only indeed upon half-pay, fer the dty instead of the court : but 
equally famous for unintelligible flights in his poems on public occasions, 
sueh as shows, birth-days, &e. 2. Banks vras hu rival in tragedy ^ though 
more successful in one of his tragedies, the Earl qfEsseXy wUdi is yet 
alive : Anna Bolepnt the Queen qf Scots, and Cyrus the Great, are dead 
and gone. Those he dressed in a sort of beggar's velvet, or a happy mix- 
ture of the thichfusHan and thin prosaic; exactly imitated in PeroUa and 
IsidorOf Ccesar in Egypt, and the Heroic Daughter. 3. Broome was a 
serving-man of Ben Jonson, who once picked up a comedy from, his bet- 
ters, or from some cast scenes of his master, not entirely contemptible, 

K A printer in the time of Ed. IV., Rich, ni., and Hen. VIL ; Wynkyn 
de Worde, his successor, in that of Hen. VH. and VUI. 

*> Nich. de Lyra, or Harpsfleld, a verv voluminous commentator, whose 
works, in five vast folios, were printed m 1472. 

* Philemon Holland, doctor in physic. He translated to many bociu, 
that a man would think he had done nothing else ; insomuch that he might 
be called translator general of his age. The books alone of his turning into 
English are sufficient to make a country gentleman a conmUU Mmrary. 

— WINSTAKLT. 
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Then he : Great tamer of all human art ! 
First in my care, and ever at my heart ; 
Dulness ! whose good old cause I yet defend, 
With whom my muse began, with whom shall end ; ' 
E'er since Sir Fopling's periwig^ was praise, 
To the last honours of the butt and bays : 
O thou ! of business the directing soul ! 
To this our head like bias to the bowl, 
Which, as more ponderous, made its aim more true. 
Obliquely waddling to the mark in view : 
O ! ever gracious to perplex'd mankind, 
Still spread a healing mist before the mind ; 
And lest we err by wit's wild dancing light, 
Secure us kindly in our native night. 
Or, if to wit a coxcomb make pretence. 
Guard the sure barrier between that and sense ; 
Or quite unravel all the reasoning thread, 
And hang some curious cobweb in its stead ! 
As, forced from wind-guns, lead itself can fly. 
And ponderous slugs cut swiftly through the sky ; 
As clocks to weight their nimble motion owe, 
The wheels above urged by the load below : 
Me emptiness, and dulness could inspire, 
And were my elasticity, and fire. 
Some demon stole my pen (forgive the offence) . 
And once betray'd me into common sense : 
Else all my prose and verse were much the same ; 
This, prose on stilts ; that, poetry fallen lame. 

< A teprincipiumf tibi deiinet. — Vibo. Eel. Tiii. 

£« Atiq itpx^/Mt^, xcu fs Ata k'dytri, Mmm. — Theoc. 
Prima diete mihif summa dieende Ckimeena. — ^Hobat. 

i The first Tisible cause of the passion of the town, for our hero, was a 
fcdr flaxen full-bottom*d periwig, which, he tells us, he wore in his first 
play of the Pool in Pcuhion; when he gave himself the part of Sir 
Novelty, which was thought a good portrait of the foppery then in vogue. 
It attracted, in a particular manner, the friendship of Colonel Brett, who 
wanted to purchase it. " Whatever contempt (says he) philosophers may 
have fbr a fine periwig, my friend, who was not to despise the world, but 
to live ia it, knew very well that so material an article of dress upon the 
head of a man of sense, if it became him, could never fail of drawing to 
him a more partial regard and benevolence, than could possibly be hoi)ed 
for in an ill-made one. This, perhaps, may soften the grave censure wmoh 
BO youthfol a purchase might otherwise have laid upon him. We finished 
our bargain that night over a botUe.*'— See life, octavo, p. 303. This re- 
markable periwig usually made its entrance upon the stage in a sedan, 
brought in by two chairmen, with infinite approbation of the audience. 
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Did on the stage my fops appear confined ? 

My life gave ampler lessons to mankind. 

Did the dead letter nnsnccessfol prove ? 

The brisk example never failed to move. 

Yet sure had heaven decreed to save the state ^, 

Heaven had decreed these works a longer date. 

Conld Troy be saved by any single hand, 

This grey-goose weapon must have made her stand. 

What can I now ? my Fletcher^ cast aside, 

Take up the Bible, once my better guide" ? 

Or tread the path by venturous heroes trod, 

This box my thunder, this right hand my cod" ? 

Or chair'd at White's amidst the doctors sit, 

Teach oaths to gamesters, and to nobles wit ? 

Or bidst thou rather Party to embrace 1 

(A friend to Party thou, and all her race ; 

'Tis the same rope at different ends they twist ; 

To Dulness, Ridpath is as dear as Mist**.) 

Shall 1, like Curtius, desperate in my zeal. 

O'er head and ears plunge for the commonweal ? 

Or rob Rome's ancient geese of all their glories. 

And cackling save the monarchy of tories ? 

Hold — to the minister I more incline ; 

To serve his cause, queen ! is serving thine. 

And see ! thy very gazetteers ^ give o'er, 

Even Ralph repents, and Henley writes no more. 



^ Me H ccbUcoUb voluistent dticere vttam, 
H(u mihi servassent sedes ^Vibo. ^n. u. 

Si Pergatna dextra 

D^fendi pouent^ eUam hoc de/ema/ktusent. — "ViRa. ibid. 

' A £a,iniliar manner of speaking, naed by modem critics, of a finTomite 
author. Ba^ mi^ht as justly speak thus of Fletdier, as a French wit cBd 
of Tully, seemg his works in a library. " Ah ! mon oher C3c€ron I Je le 
connois bien; o'est le mtoieque Ifarc Tulle." But be had a better title 
to call Fletcher his awn, having made so free witii him. 

*" When, according to his father's intention, he had been a elamnum, 
or (as he thinks himself a MfAcpof the Churdi of England. Hear hu own 
words : " At the time that the rate of King James, the Prince of Orange, 
and myself, were on the anvil. Providence thought fit to postpone n^e, 
till theirs were determined : But had my &uer carried me a monUi 
sooner to the University, who knows but that purer fountain ndshthave 
washed my imperfections into a capacity of writing, instead of putys nod 
annual odea, sermons andpastorai Utters ^"—Apology for his Life, map, HL 

* Dextra mihi Deus, et telum quod missile libro. 
Virgil, of the Oods of Mezentius. 

o George Ridpath, author of a Whig paper, called the Flying Post; 
Nathaniel Mist, of a famous Tory journal. 

p A band of ministeiiaXwnten, hired at the price mentioned in tJie note. 
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What then remains ? Ourself. Still, still remain 
Cibberian forehead, and Cibberian brain. 
This brazen brightness, to the squire so dear; 
This polish'd hardness, that reflects the peer ; 
This arch absurd, that wit and fool delights ; 
This mess, toss'd up of Hockley-hole and White's ; 
Where dukes and butchers join to wreathe my crown. 
At once the bear and fiddle of the town. 

bom in sin, and forth in folly brought ! 
Works damn'd, or to be danm'd ! (your father's fault) 
Go, purified by flames, ascend the sky. 
My better and more Christian progeny ! 
Unstain'd, untouched, and yet in maiden sheets ; 
While all your smutty sisters walk the streets. 
Ye shall not beg, like gratis-given Bland % 
Sent with a pass, and vagrant through the land ; 
Not sail, with Ward ', to ape-and-monkey climes. 
Where vile Mundungus trucks for viler rhymes ; 
Not sulphur-tipp'd, emblaze an ale-house fire ! 
Not wrap up oranges, to pelt your sire ! 
! pass more innocent, in infant state, 
To the mild limbo of our Father Tate ■ : 
Or peaceably forgot, at once be blest 
In Shadwell's bosom with eternal rest ! 
Soon to that mass of nonsense to return, 
Where things destroy'd are swept to things unborn. 

With that, a tear (portentous sign of grace !) 
Stole from the master of the sevenfold face : 
And thrice he lifted high the birth-day brand *, 

on book iL ver. 316, who, on the very day their patron quitted his poet, 
laid down their paper, and declared they would never more meddle in 
politics. 

4 It was a practice so to give the Daily Gazetteer and ministerial 
pamphlets (in which this B. was a writer) and to send them postrfne to all 
the towns In the tdngdom. 

' " Edward Ward, a very voluminous poet in Hudibrastio verse, but 
best known by the London Spy, in prose. He has of late years kept a 
publichouse in the City, (but in a genteel way) and with his wit, humour, 
and good liquor (ale) afforded his guests a pleasurable entertainment, 
especially those of the high-church party."— Jacob, lives of Poets, vol. M. 
p. 225. Great numbers of his works were yearlv sold into the Plantations. 
Ward, in a book called Apollo's Maggot, declared this account to be a 
great falsity, protesting that his public-house was not in the City, but in 
Moorfields, 
• Two of his predecessors in the LaureL 
» Ovid of Altheea on a Uke occasion, burning her oflfepring : 
Turn conata qualer Jiammit imponere torretn, 
Capta quater tenuU. 

Z 2 
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And thrice he dropt it from his quivering hand ; 
Then lights the structure, with averted eyes ; 
The rowling smokes involve the sacrifice. 
The opening clouds disclose each work hy turns, 
Now flames the Cid, and now PeroUa bums " ; 
Great CsBsar roars, and hisses in the fires ; 
King John in silence modestly expires : 
No merit now the deai* Nonjuror claims ^ 
Moliere*s old stubble in a moment flames. 
Tears gushed again, as from pale Priam's eyes 
When the last blaze sent Ilion to the skies. 

Roused by the light, old Dulness heaved the head ; 
Then snatched a sheet of Thule * from her bed, 
Sudden she flies, and whelms it o'er the pyre ; 
Down sink the flames, and with a hiss expire. 

Her ample presence fills up all the place ; 
A veil of fog dilates her awful face : 
Great in her charms^! as when on shrieves and mayors 
She looks, and breathes herself into their airs. 
She bids him wait her to her sacred dome : 
Well pleased he enter'd, and confess'd his home. 
So spirits, ending their terrestrial race, 
Ascend, and recognize their native place. 
This the great mother dearer held than all 
The clubs of quidnuncs, or her own Guild-hall : 
Here stood her opium, here she nursed her owls, 
And here she plann'd the imperial seat of fools. 

■ Jam IMphobi dedit atnpta ruinam 

Vulcano superante damus ; jam proximui ardet 
Ucalegon. 

"^ A comedy threshed out of Moliere's Tartnffe, and so much tiie tnnB- 
lator*8 favoarite, that he assures us all our author's dislike to it oonld only 
arise from disaffection to the government : 

Qui mSprise (Jotin, n*estime point son roi, 

Et n*a, telon Co tin, ni Dieu, ni/oi, ni ^.-"Boilbav. 

He assures us, that " when he had the honour to kiss his Mides^ hand 
upon presenting his dedication of it, he was graciously pleased, out of his 
royal bounty, to order him two hundred pounds for it. And this he doahtB 
not grieved Mr. P." 

. > An unfinished poem of that name, of which one sheet was printed 
many vears ago, by Amb. Phillips, a northern author. It is a vsoil 
method of putting out a fire, to east wet sheets upon it. Some crities ham 
been of opmion that this sheet was of the nature of the asbestos, whick 
cannot be consumed by fire : but I rattier think it an all^roitleal aUosiaii to 
the coldness and heavmess of the writing. 

y Alma parens con/eMa Deam ; c(tMiI,i«qii« videri 

Cceiicolis, et quanta «oUl ■ N\»a« B:^.^ 

Et IcBtos ociUis aJ3la'«Wilv(m«r«»»-As^ B:&.\. 
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Here to her chosen all her works she shows ; 
Prose sweird to verse, verse loitering into prose : 
How random thoughts now meaning chance to find, 
Now leave all memory of sense behind : 
How prologues into prefaces decay. 
And these to notes are fritter*d quite away : 
How index-learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of science by the tail ; 
How, with less reading than makes felons *scape. 
Less human genius than God gives an ape. 
Small thanks to France, and none to Rome or Greece, 
A past, vamp'd, future, old, revived, new piece, 
'Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Shakspeare, and Comeille, 
Can make a Gibber, Tibbald, or Ozell ". 

The goddess then, o'er his anointed head. 
With mystic words, the sacred opium shed. 
And lo ! her bird, (a monster of a fowl, 
Something betwixt a Heideggre * and owl) 
Perch'd on his crown. " All hail ! and hail again. 
My son ! the promised land expects thy reign. 
Know, Eusden thirsts no more for sack or praise ; 
He sleeps among the dull of ancient days ; 
Safe, where no critics danm, no duns molest, 
Where wretched Withers, Ward, and Gildon rest **, 

* Lewis Tibbald (as pronounced) or Theobald (as written) was bred an 
attorney, and son to an attorney (says Mr. Jacob) of Sittenbum in Kent. 
He was author of some foi^tten plays, translations, and other pieces. He 
was concerned in a paper called the Censor, and a translation of Oyid. 

**lir. John Ozell (if we may credit Mr. Jacob) did |^) to school in 
Leioestersliire, where somebody left him tomelhing to hve on, when he 
shall retire from business. He was designed to be sent to Cambridfce, in 
order for priesthood; but he chore rather to be placed in an office of 
aeeofmtt^ in the City, beii^ qualified for the same by his skill in arithmetic, 
and writmg the necessary hands. He has obliged the world with many 
translations of French plays."— Jacob, lives of Dram. Poets, p. 198. 

» A strange bird fh)m Switzerland, and not (as some have supposed^ the 
name of an eminent person who was a man of parts, and, as was said of 
Petranius, Arhiier EUgantiarum. 

*> ** Geoige Withers was a great pretender to i)oetical zeal, and abused 
the greatest personages in power, which brought upon him frequent 
oorrection. The MarshaUea and Newgate were no strangers to him.'* — 
WnreTAiTLT, lives of Poets. 

Charles Gildon, a writer of criticisms and libels of the last age, bred at 
St. Omer's with the Jesuits ; but renouncing popery, he published Blount*s 
books against the Divinity of Christ, the Oracles of Reason, 8cc. He sig- 
nalised himself as a critic, having written some very bad plays; abused 
Mr. P. very scandalously in an anonymous pamphlet of the Life of Mr. 
Wyoberley, printed by Curl; in another, called tliie ^«^ ^6j(9&iesx««i\^ 
foAated in 1714; in a third, intituled the Gomplfito ii^xV ol^Esiii^^a^^^aR^ai ^ 
In two Ydnmea; and others. 
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And high-bom Howard*^, more majestic sire, 
With fool of quality completes the quire. 
Thou Gibber ! thou, his laurel shalt support, 
Folly, my son, has still a friend at court. 
Lift up your gates, ye princes, see him come ! 
Sound, sound ye viols, be the cat-call dumb ! 
Bring, bring the madding bay, the drunken vine ; 
The creeping, dirty, courtly ivy join. 
And thou ! his aid-de^camp, lead on my sons, 
Light-arm*d with points, antitheses, and puns. 
Let Lewdness, Billingsgate, my daughters dear, 
Support his front, and Oaths bring up the rear : 
And under his, and under Archer's wing **, 
Gaming and Grub-street skulk behind t]be king. 
" ! when shall rise a monarch all our own *, 
And I, a nursing-mother, rock the throne, 
'Twixt prince and people close the curtain draw, 
Shade him from light, and cover him from law : 
Fatten the courtier, starve the learned band, 
And suckle armies, and dr^-nurse the land : 
'Till senates nod to lullabies divine. 
And all be sleep, as at an ode of thine." 

She ceased. Then swells the chapel-royal throat'; 
God save king Gibber ! mounts in every note. 

*= Hon. Edward Howard, author of the British Princes, and a great 
number of wonderful pieces, celebrated by the late Earls o^ Dorset and 
Rochester, Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Waller, &c 

* When the statute against gaming was drawn up, it was representedi 
that the king, by ancient custom, plays at hazard one night in the year; 
and therefore a clause was inserted, with an exception as to that particalsr. 
Under this pretence, the groom-porter had a room appropriated to guning 
all the summer the Court was at Kensington, which his Muesty aeo* 
dentally being acquainted of, with a just indignation prohibited. Itia 
reported, the same practice is yet continued wherev^ the Court reddet, 
and the hazard table there open to all the professed gamesters in town. 

Greatest and justest Sovereign ! know you this f 
Alas! no morey than Thames* calm head can know 
Whose meads hit arms drounit or whose com o^etflaw. 

DoNNB to Queen Eliz. 

• BoiLBAU, Lutrin, Chant, ii. 

Hilas ! qu'est devenu oe terns, cet heureux terns. 
Oil les rots s'honoroient du nam de Faindans : 
S'endormoient sur le trdne, et me servant sans honte, 
Laissoient leur sceptre aux mains <m d'un maire, ou tTun eomtt: 
Auoun soin n^approchoit de leur paisibie cour. 
On reposoit la nuit^ on dormoit tout lejour, 4rc. 
' The voices and instc\im£iv.\& xxae^ m ^<e» ^tnvsa of the Chapd*rofd 

being also employed m ^e i^l<cRctQBXk»^ oil ^^i&s^J^ %s^^«««?|wr 

Odes. 
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Here to her chosen all her works she shows ; 
Prose swell*d to verse, verse loitering into prose : 
How random thoughts now meaning chance to find, 
Now leave all memory of sense behind : 
How prologues into prefaces decay. 
And these to notes are fritter*d quite away : 
How index-learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of science by the tail ; 
How, with less reading than makes felons 'scape. 
Less human genius than God gives an ape. 
Small thanks to France, and none to Rome or Greece, 
A past, vamp'd, future, old, revived, new piece, 
'Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Shakspeare, and Comeille, 
Can make a Gibber, Tibbald, or Ozell *. 

The goddess then, o*er his anointed head, 
With mystic words, the sacred opium shed. 
And lo ! her bird, (a monster of a fowl, 
Something betwixt a Heideggre * and owl) 
Perch'd on his crown. " All hail ! and hail again. 
My son ! the promised land expects thy reign. 
Know, Eusden thirsts no more for sack or praise ; 
He sleeps among the dull of ancient days ; 
Safe, where no critics damn, no duns molest, 
Where wretched Withers, Ward, and Gildon rest **, 

* Lewis Tibbald (as pronounced) or Theobald fas written) was bred an 
attorney, and son to an attorney (says Mr. Jacob) of Sittenbum in Kent. 
He was author of some forgotten plays, translations, and other pieces. He 
was conoemed in a paper called the Censor, and a translation of Oyid. 

**li[r. John Ozell (if we may credit Mr. Jacob) did |^) to school in 
Leicestershire, where somebody left him something to Uve on, when he 
shall retire from business. He was designed to be sent to Cambridge, in 
order for iniesthood; but he choffe rather to be placed in an office of 
aeeounttf in the City, being qualified for the same by his skill in arithmetiCf 
and writmg the necessary nandt. He has obliged the world with many 
translatums of French plays.'*— Jacob, Lives of E^am. Poets, p. 198. 

» A strange bird from Switzerland, and not (as some have supposed] the 
name of an eminent person who was a man (H parts, and, as was said of 
Petronius, ArbUer Elegantiarum. 

*> ** Gecnrge Withers was a great pretender to poetical zeal,^ and abused 
the greatest personages in power, which brought upon mm frequent 
oorrection. The Marthalsea and Newgate were no strangers to him.*' — 
WnreTAiTLT, Lives of Poets. 

Charles Gildon, a writer of criticisms and libels of the last age, bred at 
St. Omer*s with the Jesuits ; but renouncing popery, he published Blount* s 
books against the Divinity of Christ, the Oracles of Reason, &c. He sig- 
nalued hinueUT as a critic, having written some very bad plays: abused 
Ur. P. very scandalously in an anonymous pamphlet of the Life of Bir. 
Wyeberley, printed by Curl; in another, called the New Rehearsal, 
prtsted in 1714 ; in a third, intituled the Complete Art of English Poetry, 
in two Tolumes ; and others. 
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And high-bom Howard*^, more majestic sire, 
With fool of quality completes the quire. 
Thou Gibber ! thou, his laurel shalt support, 
Folly, my son, has still a friend at court 
Lift up your gates, ye princes, see him come ! 
Sound, sound ye viols, be the cat-call dumb ! 
Bring, bring the madding bay, the drunken vine ; 
The creeping, dirty, courtly ivy join. 
And thou ! his aid-dcTcamp, lead on my sons, 
Light-armM with points, antitheses, and puns. 
Let Lewdness, Billinesgate, my daughters dear, 
Support his front, ana Oaths bring up the rear : 
And under his, and under Archer's wing*^, 
Gaming and Grub-street skulk behind the king. 
" ! when shall rise a monarch all our own*. 
And I, a nursing-mother, rock the throne, 
'Twixt prince and people close the curtain draw. 
Shade him from light, and cover him from law : 
Fatten the courtier, starve the learned band, 
And suckle armies, and dry-nurse the land : 
'Till senates nod to lullabies divine. 
And all be sleep, as at an ode of thme." 

She ceased. Then swells the chapel-ro3ral throat'; 
God save king Gibber ! mounts in every note. 

*= Hon. Edward Howard, author of the British Princes, and a gieit 
number of wonderful pieces, celebrated by the late Earls of Bonet and 
Rochester, Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Waller, &o. 

* When the statute against gaming was drawn up, it was r cprc ae n tedi 
that the king, by ancient custom, plays at hazard one night in the year ; 
and therefore a clause was inserted, with an exception as to that particular. 
Under this pretence, the groom-porter had a room ai>propriated to gaming 
all the summer the C!ourt was at Kensington, which his Majesty acci- 
dentally being acquainted of, with a just indignation prohibited. It is 
reported, the same practice is yet continued wherever the Court residM} 
and the hazard table there open to all the professed gamesters in town. 

Greatest and justest Sovereion ! know you this f 
Alas/ no more, than Thames* calm head can know 
Whose meads his arms drounif or whoH com o'erJUno, 

DoNNB to Queen Eliz. 

• BoiLEAr, Lutrin, Chant, ii. 

Hiltu ! qu^est devenu oe temSf eet heureux terns, 
Od les rois s'honoroient du nom de FainSans : 
S'endormoient sur le irdne, et me servant sans honU, 
Laissoient leur sceptre awe mains <m Sun maire, ou cTiin eomte: 
Auoun soin n*approchoit de leur paisihle eour, 
On reposoU la nuitf on dormoit tout lejour, Sj^e, 

' The yoices and instrimients used in the service of the ChapeUcoyal 
being also employed in the perfinrmanoe of the Birth-day and New-year 
Ode«. 
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Familiar White's, God save king Colley I cries ; 
God save king Colley ! Drury-lane replies : 
To Needham s quick the voice triumphal rode, 
But pious Needham dropt the name of God ; 
Back to the Devil « the last echoes roll, 
And Coll ! each butcher roars at Hockley-hole. 

So when Jove's block descended from on high 
(As sings thy great forefather Ogilbv ^) 
Loud thunder to its bottom shook the bog, 
And the hoarse nation croak'd, God save king Log ! 



BOOK THE SECOND. 



ARGUMENT. 

The king being proclaimed, the solemnity is graced with public games 
and sports of Yanons kinds; not instituted by the hero, as by iBneas in 
Virgil, but for ^eater honour by the Goddess in person (in like manner as 
the games Fythia, Isthmia, &c., were anciently said to be ordained by the 
Gods, and as Thetis herself appearing, according to Homer, Odyss. 24, 
inroposed the prizes in honour of her son Achilles.) Hither fLocls. the poets 
and critics, attended, as is but just, with their patrons and booksellers. 
The Goddess is first pleased, for her disport, to propose games to the book- 
teUergf and setteth up the phantom of a poet, which they contend to 
overtake. The races described, with their divers accidents. Next, the 
game tor b, poetess. Then follow the exercises for the poetSt of tickling, 
vad/enUingf diving: the first holds forth the arts and practices of dedi- 
cators : the second of disputants andjustian poets ; the third of profound, 
dark, and dirty partp-tcriters. Lastly, for the critics, the Goddess pro- 
poses (with great propriety) an exercise, not of their parts, but their 
patience, in hearing the works of two voluminous authors, one in verse 
and the other in prose, deliberately read, without sleeping; the various 
e£EbatB of which, with the several degrees and manners of their operation, 
are here set tortix, till the whole number, not of critics only, but of 
spectators, actors, and all present, fall fast asleep, which naturally and 
necessarily ends the games. 

High on a gorgeous seat, * that far out-shone 
Henley's gilt tub, or Fleckno's Irish throne J, 

K The Devil Tavern in Fleet-street, where these odes are usually 
rehearsed before they are performed at Court. 

•» See Ogilby*s-S8op*s Fables, where, in the story of the Frogs and their 
King, this excellent hemistich is to be found. 

i Parody of MUton, book ii. 

S^h on a throne of royal state, that far 
(hUshone the wealth qf Ortnus and c/Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sate. 

i The pulpit of a dissenter is usually called a tub ; but that of Mr. Orator 
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A fool, SO just a copy of a wit ; 

So like, that critics said, and courtiers swore, 

A wit it was, and call'd the phantom More p. 

All gaze with ardour : some a poet's name, 
Others a sword-knot and laced suit inflame. 
But lofty Lintot in the circle rose : 
" This prize is mine, who tempt it are my foes ; 
With me hegan this genius, and shall end." 
He spoke : and who with Lintot shall contend ? 

Fear held them mute. Alone, untaught to fear, 
Stood dauntless Curl ; '^ Behold that rival here ! 
The race by vigour, not by vaunts, is won ; 
So take the hindmost. Hell **." — He said, and run. 
Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind, 
He left huge Lintot, and outstrippM the wind. 
As when a dab-chick waddles thro' the copse 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops ; 
So labouring on, with shoulders, hands, and head % 
Wide as a windmill all his figure spread, 

p CurU in hig Key to the Dunciad, afiSrmed this to he James More Smith. 
Esq., and it is probahle (considerii^ what is said of him in the TesHmomet) 
that some might fancy our author obliged to represent this gentleman as a 
plagiary, or to pass for one himself. EUs case, indeed, was like that of a 
man I have heard of, who, as he was sitting in company, peroei^ his 
next neighbour had stolen his handkerchief. " Sir," (said the ttde^ find- 
ing himself detected), **do not expose me, I did it for mere want; be so 
good bat to take it privately out of my pocket again, and say nothing." 
The honest man did so, but the otfier cried out, " See, gentlemen, what a 
thief we have among us ! look, he is stealing my handkerchief! ** 

The plagiarisms of this person g^ve occasion to the following epigram : 

More aluxtyf smiles whenever he recites*; 

He smiles {you think) approving what he writes. 

And yet in this no vanity is shown ; 

A modest man may like what 's not his own. 

His only work was a comedy called the Rival Modes ; the town oondemned 
it in the action, but he printed it in 1726-7, with this modest motto, 

Hie ccestus artemque repono. 

It appears A*om hence, that this is not the name of a real persmi, but 
fictitious. More from f*£f6i, stultust fMt^tei, stultitia^ to represent the IbDy 
of a plagiary. Thus Erasmus, Admonuit me Mori cognomen tibi, quod torn 
ad MorisB vocabidum accedit quam es ipse a re aiienut. Dedication of 
MorisB Encomium to Sir Tho. More, the farewell of wMch may be our 
author's to his plagiary, VaUt More! et moriam tuam gnaviter d^jlmde. 
Adieu, More ! and be sure strongly to defend thy own folly. — ScBiBLRKin. 

<> Occupet extremum scabies; mihi turpe rdinqui est. — ^Horat. de Arte. 

' So eagerly t?ie fiend 

O'er bog^ o'er steep^ thro* streight, rottght dense^ or rare, 
WiVh head, hands, toivigs, or feet, 'puT«>juu K<t «?ay. 
And noinw, or sinks, or wades, or crev^^vr JL>m. 
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Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. 
A motley mixture ! in long wigs, in'bags, 
In silks, in crapes, in garters, and in rags ; 
From drawing-room, from colleges, from garrets. 
On horse, on foot, in hacks, and gilded chariots : 
All who true Dunces in her cause appeared, 
And all who knew those Dunces to reward. 

Amid that area wide they took their stand. 
Where the tall May-pole once o'er-look'd the Strand ; 
But now (so Anne and Piety ordain) 
A church collects the saints of Drury-lane. 

With authors, stationers obey*d the call, 
(The field of glory is a field for all). 
Glory, and gain, the industrious tribe provoke ; 
And gentle Dulness ever loves a joke. 
A poet's form she placed before their eyes "*, 
And bade the nimblest racer seize the prize ; 
No meagre, muse-rid mope, adust and thin. 
In a dun night-gown of his own loose skin ; 
But such a bulk as no twelve bards could raise ", 
Twelve starveling bards of these degenerate days, 
All as a partridge plump, full-fed, and fair. 
She form'd this image of well-bodied air ; 
With pert flat eyes she window'd well its head ; 
A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead ; 
And empty words she gave, and sounding strain, 
But senseless, lifeless ! idol void and vain ! 
Never was dash'd out, at one lucky hit **, 

m This is what Juno does to deceive Tumus, JEn, x. 

Turn Dea nube cava, tenuetn sine viribus umbram 
In/aciem JBnea {visu mirabile morutrum /) 
DardaniU omat telis^ clypeumquejubasque 

Divini assimilat capitis 

-Dat inania verba. 



Dat sine mente sonum- 



The reader will observe how exactly some of these verses suit with their 
allegorical application here to a plagiary : there seems to me a great pio- 
piiehr in tms ejusode, where such a one is imaged by a phantom that 
deludes the grasp of the expecting bookseller. 

■ Vix Ulud lecti bU sex 

Qualia mmc haminum producit corpora telltu.—ViBa. Mxl xii. 

• Our author here seems willing to give some account of the possibility 
of DiUness making a wit (which could be done no other way than, by 
chance). The fletion is the more reconciled to probability, bv tne known 
story of Apelles. who being at a loss to express the foam of Alexander's 
horse, dashed his pencil in despair at the picture, and happened to do it 
by that Ibrtonate stroke. 
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A fool, 80 just a copy of a wit ; 

So Uke, that critics said, and courtiers swore, 

A wit it was, and called the phantom More p. 

All gaze with ardour : some a poet's name. 
Others a sword-knot and laced suit inflame. 
But lofty Lintot in the circle rose : 
" This prize is mine, who tempt it are my foes ; 
With me hegan this genius, and shall end." 
He spoke : and who with Lintot shall contend ? 

Fear held them mute. Alone, untaught to fear. 
Stood dauntless Curl ; " Behold that rival here ! 
The race hy vigour, not by vaunts, is won; 
So take the hindmost, Hell '^." — He said, and run. 
Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind. 
He left huge Lintot, and outstripp*d the wind. 
As when a dab-chick waddles thro' the copse 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops ; 
So labouring on, with shoulders, hands, and head ', 
Wide as a windmill all his figure spread, 

p CurU in his Key to the Dnnciad, afiSrmed this to be JamesMore Smith. 
Esq., and it is probable (considering what is said of him in the Testimomu) 
tliat some might fancy our aathor obliged to represent this gentlonan as a 
plagiary, or to pass for one himself. His case, indeed, was like that of a 
man I have heard of, who, as he was sitting in company, potid^ his 
next neighbour had stolen his handkerchief. ** Sir," (said the thief, find- 
ing himself detected), **do not expose me, I did it for mere want; be so 
good but to take it privately out of my pocket again, and say nothing." 
The honest man did so, but the otfier cried out, " See, gentlemen, what a 
thief we have among us ! look, he is stealing my handkerchief I '* 

The plagiarisms of this person grave occasion to the fdlowing epigram : 

More always smUes whenever he recites"; 

He smiles {pou think) approving what he writes. 

And pet in this no vanity is shown j 

A modest man may like what 's not his own. 

His only work was a comedy called the Rival Modes ; the town oondenmed 
it in tfa« action, but he printed it in 1726-7, with this modest motto. 

Hie castus artemque repono. 

It appears flrom hence, that this is not the name of a real person, Intt 
fictitious. More from /e««(««, stultus^ fM>etoi, stultitiat to represent the folly 
of a plagiary. Tims Erasmus, Admonuit me Mori cognomen tibi, quod tarn 
ad MorisB vocabulum accedit quam es ipse a re alienus. Ded^ation of 
MorisB Encomium to Sir Tho. More, the farewell of which may be our 
author's to his plagiary. Vale, Morel et moriam tuam gnaviter defends. 
Adieu, More I and be sure strongly to defend thy own folly. — Scbibixrus. 

<> Occupet extremum scabies; mihi turpe rdinqui est. — ^Horat. de Arte. 

' So easrerly the fiend 

O'er bM, o'er steepy thro* streight, rough, dense, or rare. 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his %oay. 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies, 

MzLTQN, hook iL 
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With arms expanded Bernard rows his state, 
And left-legg'd Jacoh seems to emulate ". 

And now as victor stretched his eager hand 
Where the tall nothing stood, or seemed to stand ; 
A shapeless shade, it melted from his sight *, 
Like forms in clouds, or visions of the night. 
To seize his papers. Curl, was next thy care ; 
His papers light, fly diverse, tost in air " ; 
Songs, sonnets, epigrams the winds uplift, 
And whisk 'em back to Evans, Young, and Swift. 
The embroider'd suit at least he deem'd his prey ; 
That suit an unpaid tailor snatched away. 
No rag, no scrap, of all the beau, or wit, 
That once so flutter'd, and that once so writ. 

Heaven rings with laughter : of the laughter vain, 
Dulness, good Queen, repeats the jest again. 
Three wicked imps, of her own Grub-street choir, 
She deck'd like Congreve, Addison, and Prior' ; 
Mears, Warner, Wilkins ^ run : delusive thought ! 
Breval, Bond, Besaleel, the varlets caught. 
Curl stretches after Gay, but Gay is gone, 
He grasps an empty Joseph * for a John : 
So Proteus, hunted in a nobler shape. 
Became, when seized, a puppy, or an ape. 

To him the Goddess : Son ! thy grief lay down. 
And turn this whole illusion o^ the town ^ : 

• Blilton, of the motion of the swan, 

rows 

His state trith oarp/eet. 

And Dryden, of another's,— ir»<A two l^ legs.— 

« Effugit imago 

Par levibtu ventiSf volucriqtte simillima somno. 

ViRO. ^n. vi. 
■ Virgil, JEn. yi. of the Sibyl's leayes, 

Cartnina 

turbata volent rapidis liidS>ria ventis, 

" These authors being such whose names will reach posterity, we shall 
not give any account of them, but proceed to those of whom itis necessary. 
— ^Bosaleel Morris was author of some satires on the translators of Homer, 
with many other things printed in newspapers.—" Bond writ a satire 
against Mr. P — . Captain Breval was author of The Confederates, an in- 
g^iions dramatic performance to expose Mr. P., Mr. Gay, Dr. Arb., and 
some ladies of quahty," says Curl, Key, p. II. 

w Booksellers and printers of much anonymous stuft 

' Joseph Oatf, a fictitious name put by Curl before several pamphlets, 
which made them pass with many for Mr. Gay's. 

y It was a common practice of this bookseller to publish vile pieces of 
obBCore hands under the names of eminent authors* 
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Be thine, my stationer ! this magic gift ; 
Cook shall he Prior ", and Concanen, Swift : 
So shall each hostile name become our own, 
And we two boast oar G^arth and Addison. 

With that she gave him (piteous of his case, 
Yet smiling at his mefol length of face *) 
A shagey tapestry •*, worthy to be spread 
On Coorus' old *^, or Dunton's modem bed ; 
Instructive work I whose wry-mouth'd portjraiture 
Display'd the fates her confessors endure. 

£arle8s on high, stood unabash'd De Foe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the scouige below **. 

t The man here specified writ a thing called The Battle of Poeti, in 
which Phillips and Welsted were the heroes, and Swift and Pope ntteriy 
routed. He also published some malevolent things in the British, LondoD, 
and Daily Journals; and at the same time wrote letters to Mr. Pope, pro* 
testing his innocence. His chief work was a translation of Hoiod, to 
which Theobald writ notes and half-notes, which he cardtilly owned. 

• RUU pater aptimus iUL 

Me lieeat ecuttm miserere insarUit andei 

Sic/atuSf targum Omtuli immane konit, 4re. 

Ynto. ^n. V. 

*> A sorry Idnd of tapestry frequent in old inns, made of worsted, or 
some coarser stuff, like that which is spoken of by Donne — Fcues at 
f rightful <u theirs %oho whip Christ in old hangings. The imagery wovw 
in it alludes to the mantle of Cloanthus, in JEn. v. 

« Of Codrus the poet's bed, see Juvenal, dfiHnribing his pover^ very 
copiously, Sat. iii. ver. 103, &c. 

Lecttu erat Cto^, ijic. 

Codnu had btU onehed^ so short to hod, 

Thai his short wife's short legs hung dangling out 

His cupboard's head six earthen pitchers graeedf 

Beneath them was his trusty tankard plaa^ ; 

And to support this noble plate there lay 

A bending Chiron, cast from honest clay. 

His few Oreek bo<^ a rotten chtst contained. 

Whose covers much qfmouldiness complained. 

Where mice and rats devoured poetic bread. 

And on heroic verse luxuriously were fed. 

*Tis true poor Codrus nothing had to boast. 

And yet poor Codrus all that nothing <o«t.— Dbtdxn. 

But Sir. Concanen, in his Dedication of the Letters, Advertisements. && 
to tiie author of the Dunciad, assures us that " Juvenal never Batiriaed tluB 
poverty of Codrus.* ' 

JohnDunton was a broken bookseller and abusive scribbler; he writ 
Neck or Nothing, a violent satire on some minirters of state; aUbd on 
the duke of Devcmshire and the bishop of Peterborough, &c. 

d John Tutdiin, author of some vile verses, and of a weeUy paper eaDed 
tiie Obeervator. He was sentenced to be whipped through sevwal towns 
in the west of England, upon which he petitioned king JamesIL to be 
hanged. When that prince died in exile, he wrote an mveotive agadoit 
his memory, oooasioBed by some humane elegies on his death. He Hv<Bd 
to the time of Queen Anne. 
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There Ridpath, Roper *, cudgel'd might ye view. 
The very worsted still look'd black and blue. 
Himself among the storied chiefs he spies *, 
As from the blanket high in air he flies^ 
And oh ! (he cry'd) what street, what lane but knows, 
Our purgings, pumpings, blanketings, and blows ^ ? 
In every loom our labours shall be seen, 
And the fresh vomit run for ever green ^ ! 

But now for authors nobler palms remain ; 
Room for my Lord ! three jockeys in his train ; 
Six huntsmen with a shout precede his chair : 
He grins, and looks broad nonsense with a stare. 
His Honour's meaning Dulness thus exprest, 
'^ He wins this patron, who can tickle best." 

He chinks his purse, and takes his seat of state : 
With ready quills the Dedicators wait ; 
Now at his head the dexterous task commence, 
And instant, fancy feels the imputed sense ; 
Now gentle touches wanton o'er his face, 
He struts Adonis, and affects grimace : 
Rolli ^ the feather to his ear conveys. 
Then his nice taste directs our Operas : 
Bentley * his mouth with classic flattery opes. 
And the puff'd orator bursts out in tropes. 
But Welsted^ most the poet's healing balm 
Strives to extract from his s^t, giving palm ; 

<i Authors of the Fljring-post and Post-boy, two scandalous papers on 
different sides, for which they equally and alternately deservol to be 
cudgeled, and were so. 

• Se quoqw principibtu pertnixtum agnomt Achivit 

Constitit, et kicrymaru: Quisjam locus, inquUt Achate.' 
Qua regio in terris nostri non plena IdborU t 

ViRo. ^n. i. 

f The history of Curl's being tossed in a blanket, and whipped by the 
scholars of Westminster, is well known. 

% A parody on these lines of a late noble author : 

BU bleeding armhadjumish'd all their rooms, 
And run/or ever purple in their looms. 

i> Paolo Antonio BoUi, an Italian poet, and writ^ of many operas in 
that language, which, partly by the help of his genius, prevailed in 
England near twenty years. He taught Italian to some fine gentlemen, 
who affected to direct the operas. 

* Not spoken of the famous Dr. Kichard Bentley, but of one Thom. 
Bentley, a small oritio, who aped his uncle in a little Horace. 

i Leonard Welsted, author of The Triumvirate, or a letter in verse firom 
PalSBmon to Celia at Batli, which was meant for a satire on Ifr. P. and 
acme of hiis fHends, about the year 1718. He was characteriaed as a motet 
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Unlacky Welsted ! thy nnfeeling master, 

The more thou ticklest, gripes his fist the faster. 

While thos each hand promotes the pleasing pain, 
And quick sensations skip from vein to vein ; 
A youth unknown to Phoebus, in despair. 
Puts his last refuge all in heaven and prayer. 
What force have pious vows ! The Queen of Love 
His sister sends, her votaress, from above. 
As taught by Venus, Paris learnt the art 
To touch Achilles' only tender part ; 
Secure, through her, the noble prize to cany. 
He marches off, his Grace's secretary. 

Now turn to different sports (the Goddess cries) 
And learn, my sons, the wondrous power of noise. 
To move, to raise, to ravish every heart''. 
With Shakspeare's nature, or with Jonson*s art, 
Let others aim : 'Tis yours to shake the soul 
With thunder rumbling from the mustard bowl'. 
With horns and trumpets now to madness sweU, 
Now sink in sorrows with a tolling bell" ; 
Such happy arts attention can command, 
When fancy flags, and sense is at a stand. 
Improve we these. Three cat-calls" be the bribe 

by the author of the ensuing simile, which was handed about at the same 
tune: 

Dear Welsted, niarkt in dirtp hole, 

Thatpair\/iU animalt a mole : 

Above ffround never bom to grow ; 

What mighty stir it keeps bdow 9 

To make a mole-hill all this strife ! 

It digs, pokes, undermines/or life. 

How prond a little dirt to spread ; 

Conscious cf nothing o*er Us head / 

'Till, labouring on for loant qfejfes. 

It blunders into light— and dies. 

^ Excudent alii spirantia motlius ara, 
Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore mUtus, irc, 

Tu reaere imperio populos, Romane, memwio, 
Hce tibi erunt artes 

I The old way of making thunder and mustard were the same; bol 
since, it is more advantageously performed by troughs of wood with stopt 
in them. Whether Mr. Dennis was the inventor of that improvement, 1 
know not ; but it is certain that being once at a tr^;edy of a new author, 
he fell into a great passion at hearing some, and cned, ** 'Sdeath ! that it 
my titiunder." 

n A mechanical help to the pathetic, not unuseftd to the modem wiiten 
of tragedy. 

" Certain musical instruments used by one sort of oritios to oonfoaad 
the poets of the theatre. 
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Of him, whose chattering shames the monkey tribe ; 
And his this drum, whose hoarse heroic base 
Drowns the loud clarion of the braying ass. 

Now thousand tongues are heard in one loud din ; 
The monkey-mimics rush discordant in ; 
Twas chattering, grinning, mouthing, jabbering all. 
And noise and Norton °, brangling, and Breval, 
Dennis and dissonance, and captious art. 
And snip-snap short, and interruption smart, 
And demonstration thin, and theses thick, 
And major, minor, and conclusion quick. 
Hold (cried the Queen) a cat-call each shall win^ ; 
Equal your merits ! equal is your din ! 
But that this well-disputed game may end, 
Sound forth my brayers, and the welkin rend. 

As when the long-ear'd milky mothers wait 
At some sick miser's triple-bolted gate. 
For their defrouded, absent foals they make 
A moan so loud, that all the guild awake ; 
Sore sighs Sir Gilbert, starting at the bray. 
From dreams of millions, and three groats to pay. 
So swells each windpipe ; ass intones to ass, 
Harmonic twang ! of leather, horn, and brass ; 
Such as from labouring lungs the enthusiast blows. 
High sound, attempered to the vocal nose ; 
Or such as bellow from the deep divine ; 
There Webster ! peaPd thy voice, and Whitfield '! thine. 
But far o'er all, sonorous Blackmore*s strain ; 
Walls, steeples, skies, bray back to him again ^ 
In Tot'nam fields, the brethren, with amaze, 
Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze ; 

See ver. 417— J. Durant Breval, aathor of a very extraordinary book of 
traTels, and some poems. See before, note on ver. 126. 

p Non nostrum inter vos tantcu componere liteSf 
Et viiula tu dignvLs^ et hie ViRo. Ed. iii. 

4 The one the writer of a newspaper called the Weekly Miscellany, the 
other a field-preacher. 

' A figure of speech taken from Virgil : 

Et vox assemu nemorum ir^eminata remugit. — Georg. iii. 

He hears his numerotis herds low o'er the plain. 

White neighbouring hills low back to them again,— Cowucr. 

The poet here celebrated, Sir R. B., delighted much in the word bray, 
which he endeavoured to ennoble by applying it to the sound of armour, 
war, ^c. In imitation of him, and strenguened hy his authority, our 
author has here admitted it into heroic poetry. 

Immemor herbarum quoi e8tmiratajuvenca.^yma. EoL viii. 
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Long Chancery-lane retentiye rolls the sonnd", 
And courts to courts return it round and round ; 
Thames wafts it thence to Rufus' roaring hall. 
And Hungerford re-echoes bawl for bawL 
All hail him victor in both gifts of song, 
Who sings so loudly, and who sings so long^ 
This labour past, by Bridewell all descend, 
(As morning prayer, and flagellation end)* 
To where Fleet-ditch with disemboguing streams 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames, 
The king of dykes ^ ! than whom no sluice of mad 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood. 
" Here strip, my children ! here at once leap in, 
Here prove who best can dash thro* thick and thin. 
And who the most in love of dirt excel. 
Or dark dexterity of groping well. 
Who flings most filth, and wide pollutes around 
The stream, be his the Weekly J oumals bound, 
A pig of lead to him who dives the best ; 
A peck of coals a-piece shall glad the rest." 
In naked majesty Oldmixon stands^. 
And, Milo-like, surveys his arms and hands ; 
Then sighing, Uius, ^^ And am I now three-score 1 
Ah why, ye Gods ! should two and two make four V* 
He said, and climb'd a stranded lighter's height. 
Shot to the black abyss, and plunged down-right. 
The senior's judgment all the crowd admire. 
Who but to sink the deeper, rose the higher. 

■ The place where the Offices of Chancery are kepL The long detentUm 
of clients in that court, and the diffionlty of getting out, is humonnsly 
allegorised in these lines. 

t A just character of Sir Richard Blackmore, knight^ who as (Ifr. Dry- 
den expresseth it) 

fTrit to the rtanbling cf hi* coach'' t wheel* ; 

and whose indefatigable muse produced no less than six epie poems: 
Prince and King Arthur, twenty books; Eliza, ten: Alfi^d, twelve; the 
Redeemer, six; besides Job, in folio; the whole book of Psalms; the 
Oeation, seven books ; Nature of Man, three books ; and many more. *Ta 
in this sense he is styled afterwards the everlasting Blackmore, 

" It is between eleven and twelve in the morning, after church serrie^ 
that the criminals are whipt in BrideweU. 

" Fluviorum rex Eridanu*, 

quo non aliu*y per pir^uia eulfa, 

In mare purpureum violeniior tn/2tii< amnir.— Ynus. 

"^ Mr. John Oldmixon, next to Mr. Dennis, the most ancient eritio of our 
nation ; an unjust oensurer of Mr. Addison in his prose Essay on Griticbm. 
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Next Smedley dived ; slow circles dimpled o'er * 
The quaking mud, that closed, and oped no more. 
All look, all sigh, and call on Smedley lost ^ ; 
Smedley ! in vain resounds thro' all the coast. 

Then * essay'd * ; scarce vanish'd out of sight, 
He buoys up instant, and returns to light : 
He bears no token of the sabler streams. 
And mounts far off among the swans of Thames. 

True to the bottom, see Concanen creep % 
A cold, long-winded, native of the deep : 
If perseverance gain the diver's prize **, 
Not everlasting filackmore this denies : 
No noise, no stir, no motion canst thou make, 
The unconscious stream sleeps o'er thee like a lake. 

Next plunged a feeble,, but a desperate pack. 
With each a sickly brother at his back : 
Sons of a day ! just buoyant on the flood *^, 
Then number'd with the puppies in the mud. 
Ask ye their names ? I could as soon disclose 
The names of these blind puppies as of those. 
Fast by, like Niobe (her children gone) 
Sits Mother Osborne, stupifled to stone ^ ! 

' The person here mentioned, an Irishman, was author and publisher of 
many scurrilous pieces, a weeUy Whitehall Journal, in the year 1722, in 
the name of 8ir James Baker ; and particularly whole -volumes of Billings- 
gate against Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope, called Gulliveriana andMexandriana, 
printed in octavo, 1728. 

7 Alcides wept in vain for Hplas lost, 
Hpku / in vaint resowndt through all the coast. 

LoaD KoscoMMON's Trans, of Virgil's 6th EcL 

* A gentleman of genius and spirit, who was secretly dipped in some 
papers of this bind, on whom our poet bestows a panegyric mstead of a 
satire, as deserving to be better employed than in party-quarrels and 
personal invectives. 

* Matthew Ckmcanen, an Irishman, bred to the law. Smedley (one of 
his brethren, in enmity to Swift), in his Metamorphosis of Scriblerus, p. 7, 
accuses him of "having boasted of what he had not written, but others 
had revised and done for him." He was author of several dull and dead 
scurrilities in the British and London Journals, and in a paper called the 
Speculatist. He was since a hired scribbler in the Daily Courant, where he 
poured forth much Billingsgate against the Lord Bolingbroke, and others ; 
after which this man was surprisingly promoted to administer justice and 
law in Jamaica. 

^ Nee honiu Eurytion pralato invidit honorit ^c. Viro. JExi, 

c These were daily papers, a number of which, to lessen the erp&aaiQ, 
were printed one on the back of another. 

^ A name assumed b^ the eldest and gravest of these vnriters, who at 
last being ashamed of his pupils, gave his paper over, and in his age re- 
mained ulent. 

A A 
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And monumental brass this record bears, 

" These are, — ah no ! these were, the Gazetteers ! " 

Not so bold Amall ; with a weight of skull, 
Furious he dives, precipitately dull. 
Whirlpools and storms his circling arm invest *, 
With all the might of gravitation blest. 
No crab more active in the dirty dance. 
Downward to climb, and backward to advance. 
He brings up half the bottom on his head, 
And loudly claims the journals and the lead. 

The plunging prelate, and his ponderous grace, 
With holy envy gave one la3rman place. 
When lo ! a burst of thunder shook the flood. 
Slow rose a form, in majesty of mud; 
Shaking the horrors of his sable brows. 
And each ferocious feature grim with ooze. 
Greater he looks, and more than mortal stares ' : 
Then thus the wonders of the deep declares. 

First he relates, how sinking to the chin, 
Smit with his mien, the mud-n3rmphs suck'd him in : 
How young Lutetia, softer than the down, 
Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown. 
Vied for his love in jetty bowers below, 
As Hylas fair^^ was ravish'd long ago. 
Then sung, how shown him by the nut-brown maids 
A branch of Styx ^ here rises from the shades, 

e WUliam Amall, bred an attorney, was a perfect genius in this tort of 
work. He began under twenty, with furious party-papers ; thensuooeeded 
Concanen in the British Journal. 



' Virg. JEn. vi. of the Sibyl : 



majorque viderit 



Nee mortale sonans- 

K Who was ravished by the water-nymphs and drawn into the river. 
The story is told at large by Valerius Flaccus, lib. 3. Argon. See Vbigil, 
Eel. vi. 

^ Ot T a,u^' ifM^'rif Tirei^^iof ify* ivijuuvTB, 

Ovd 'dyt UtiVuS ruuLuitryireu it^yvfoiivfi, 
'AXAde ri /jur xtiOOtn^Oif ifrippiu, ti*r iXmcv' 

HoMKR, n. ii. CaUA. 
Of the land of dreams in the same region, he makes mention, Odyss. xziv. 
See also Lucian's True History. Lethe and the Land cf Dream* allegorioaUy 
represent the stupe/action and visionarp madnets of poets, equally dull and 
extravagant. Of A\phcBu&*ft waters gliding secretly under the sea of Fin, 
to mix with those ot AieXii\xfieVn.^\s!a.N ,«ftfc^«Q(M2BNM^\4^M,^UL Yiig, EcL x. 
Sic tibi, cnm Jluclu* wbUr lobere %\ca<iMM> 
Dorit amara «\iam nou xnUflrw^wMAunAonw. 
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That tinctured as it runs with Lethe's streams, 
And wafting vapours from the land of dreams, 
(As under seas Alphseus' secret sluice 
Bears Pisa's offerings to his Arethuse) 
Pours into Thames : and hence the mingled wave 
Intoxicates the pert, and lulls the grave : 
Here brisker vapours o'er the Temple creep, 
There, all from Paul's to Aldgate drink and sleep. 

Thence to the banks where reverend bards repose \ 
They led him soft ; each reverend bard arose ; 
And Milbourn^ chief, deputed by the rest. 
Gave him the cassock, surcingle, and vest. 
" Receive (he said) these robes which once were mine, 
Dulness is sacred in a sound divine." 

He ceased, and spread the robe ; the crowd confess 
The reverend flamen in his lengthen'd dress. 
Around him wide a sable army stand, 
A low-bom, cell-bred, selfish, servile band. 
Prompt or to guard or stab, to saint or damn. 
Heaven's Swiss, who fight for any god, or man. 

Thro' Lud's famed gates, along the well-known Fleet 
Rolls the black troop, and overshades the street, 
'Till showers of sermons, characters, essays. 
In circling fleeces whiten all the ways : 
So clouds, replenish'd from some bog below, 
Mount in dark volumes, and descend in snow. 
Here stopp'd the goddess ; and in pomp proclaims 
A gentler exercise to close the games. 

" Ye critics ! in whose heads, as equal scales, 
I weigh what author's heaviness prevails ; 
Which most conduce to soothe the soul in slumbers, 
My H — ley's periods, or my Blackmore's numbers ; 

And again, Sia. 9. 

Alphaum,/ama est, htto ElidU amnem 

OcctUtas egisse vias, ntbter mare, qui nunc 
Ore, Arethusa, tuo, Siculis confunditur undU. 

> Turn canit errantem Permesti adjlumina Goilum, 
Utque viro Phcsbi chortis assurrexerit omnii ; 
Ui Linus hac illi divino carmine pastor, 
Floribus atque apio crities omattis amaro, 
Dixerit, Hos tibi dant cakimos, en accipe, Musce, 
Ascrceo quot ante sent ^c. 

i Luke Milboum, a clergyman, the fairest of critics ; who, when he wrote 
against Mr. Dryden's Virgil, did him justice in printing at the same time 
his own translations of him, which were intolerable. 

A A 2 
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Attend the trial we propose to make : 
If there be man, who o*er sach works can wake, 
Sleep's all-subdning charms who dares defy, 
And boasts Ulysses' ear with Argus' eye'; 
To him we grant onr amplest powers to sit. 
Judge of all present, past, and future wit ; 
To cavil, censure, dictate, right or wrong, 
Full and eternal privilege of tongue." 

Three college sophs, and three pert templars came, 
The same their talents, and their tastes the same ; 
£ach prompt to query, answer, and debate', 
And smit with love of poesy and prate*". 
The ponderous books two gentle readers bring ; 
The heroes sit, the vulgar form a ring". 
The clamorous crowd ia hush'd with mugs of mum, 
'Till all tuned equal, send a ^neral hum. 
Then mount the clerks, and m one lazy tone 
Through the long, heav y, painf nl page drawl on ; 
Soft creeping, words on wora^^hj^J^'^^ compose, 
At every line tiiey stretch, they ya^^k^^F <^<*®* 
As to soft gales top-heavy pines bowSi^ 
Their heads, and lift them as they ceaserll 
Thus oft they rear, and oft the head declim. 
As breathe, or pause, by fits, the airs divine. 
And now to this side, now to that they nod, 
As verse, or prose, infuse the drowsy god. 
Thrice Budgel aim'd to speak, but thrice supprest 
By potent Arthur, knock'd his chin and breast. 
Toland and Tindal, prompt at priests to jeer**. 
Yet silent bow'd to Christ's No kingdom here p. 
Who sate the nearest, by the words o'ercome. 
Slept first ; the distant nodded to the hum. 
Then down are roll'd the books ; stretch'd o'er 'em lies 
Each gentle clerk, and muttering seals his eyes. 

"• See Horn. Odyss. xii. Ovid. Met. i. 

' Amhojlorenteg atatibugy Arcades ambo, 
Et certare pares, et respondere parati.—YmQ. Eel. vi. 
"» Smit with the love of sacred *on^, —Milton. 
" Consedire duces, et vtOgi stante corona,— Oyid. Met. xiii. 

» Two persons, not so happy as to be obscure, who writ against the 
rehgion of their country. »6«**^t 

rev^dWah?^ ^y Curl, Key to Dundad, to allude to a sermon of a 
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At last Centlivre' felt her voice to fail, 
Motteux himself unfinished left his tale, 
Boyer the state, and Law the stage gave o'er"", 
Morgan* and Mandevil* could prate no more ; 
Norton", from Daniel and Ostroea sprung, 
Bless'd with his father's front, and mother's tongue, 
Hnng silent down his never-blushing head ; 
And all was hush'd, as Folly's self lay dead'. 

Thus the soft gifts of Sleep conclude the day, 
And stretch'd on bulks, as usual, poets lay. 
Why should I sing what bards were marched in state 
To some famed round-house' ever open gate ! 
How Henley lay inspired beside a sink, 
And to mere mortals seem'd a priest in drink'' : 
While others, timely, to the neighbouring Fleet, 
(Haunt of the Muses) made their safe retreat. 

4 Mn. Snsaniia Centliyre, wife to Mr. Centlivre, Yeoman of the Mouth 
bis Majesty. She writ many plays, and a song (says Mr. Jacob, toI. i. 
). 32,) bofore she was seven years old. She also writ a ballad against 
Cr. Pope's Homer, before he b^an it. 

' A. Boyer, a Toluminoos compiler of annals, political collections, &c.— 
nOiun Law, A.M. wrote with great zeal a^^st the stage; Mr. Dennis 
iBWered wim as great : their books were prmted in 1726. 

* A writer against religion, distinguished no otherwise from the rabble 
his tribe than by the pompousness of his title ; for having stolen his 
nulity from TindaU and his philosophy from Spinoza, he calls himself, 
theeoiurtesy of England, a moral philosopher. 

This writer, who prided himself as much in the reputation of an 
tanU philosopher f was author of a famous book called the Fable of the 
1^ whidi may seem written to prove, that moral virtue is the invention 
Oaves, and Christian virtue the imposition of fnols ; and that vice is 
«ary, and alone sufficient to render society flourishing and happy. 

Norton de Foe, offspring of the famous Daniel. Fortes oreantur 

bus, Oae of the authors of the Flying Post, in which well-bred work 

*. had sometime the honour to be abused with his betters ; and of 

- hired scurrilities and daily papers, to which he never set his name. 

Uudes to Dryden's verse in the Indian Emperor : 

All things are hiuh'd, as Nature's self lay dead. 
prison for insolvent debtors os the bank of the ditch. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 



ARGUMENT. 

After the other persons are disposed in their proper places of rest, the 
Goddess transports the king to her temple, and there lays him to slumber 
with his head on her lap ; a position of marveUons virtae, which causes all 
the visions of wild enthusiasts, projectors, politicians, inamoratos, castle- 
builders, chemists, and poets. He is immediately carried on the wings of 
fancy, and led by a mad poetical Sibyl, to the Elysian shade : where, on 
the banks of Lethe^ the souls of the dull are dipped by Bavita, befrare their 
entrance into this world. There he is met by the ghost of SetUe, and by 
him made acquainted with the wonders of the place, and with those which 
he himself is destined to perform. He takes him to a Mount <(f Vision, from 
whence he shows him the past triumphs of the Empire of DuLsess, then the 
present, uid lastly the future : how small a part of the world was ever con- 
quered by Science, how soon those conquests were stopped, and these very 
nations again reduced to her dominion. Then difltingniRhing the idand of 
Qreai Britain^ shows by what aids, by what persons, and by what degrees 
it shall be brought to her empire. Some of the persons he causes to pass 
in review before his eyes, descriUng each by his proper figure, character, 
and qualifications. On a sudden the scene shifts, and a vast number of 
miracles and prodigies appear, utterly surprising and unknown to the king 
himself, till they are explained to be the wonders of his own rdgn now 
commencing. On this subject SetUs breaks into a oongratulaticm, y^ not 
unmixed with concern, that his own times were but the types of these. 
He prophesies how first the nation shall be over-mn with j^rcM, operas^ 
and shows t how the throne of Dulness shall be advanced over the 
VuatreSf and set up even at court; then how her sons shidl preside in the 
seats of Arts and Sciences : giving a glimpse, or Pisgah-sight, of tiie ftiture 
fulness of her glory, the accomplishment whereof is the subject of the 
fourth and last book. 

But in her temple's last recess inclosed, 
On Dulness' lap the anointed head reposed. 
Him close she curtains round with vapours blue, 
And soft besprinkles with Cimmerian dew. 
Then raptures high the seat of sense overflow. 
Which only heads refined from reason know. 
Hence, from the straw where Bedlam's prophet nods, 
He hears loud oracles, and talks with gods : 
Hence the fool's paradise, the statesman's scheme. 
The air-built castles, and the golden dream, 
The maid's romantic wish, the chemist's flame, 
And poet's vision of eternal fame. 

And now, on fancy's easy wing convey'd. 
The king descending, views the Elysian shade. 
A slip-shod Sibyl led his steps along, 
In lofty madness meditating song ; 
Her tresses staring from poetic dreams, 
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And never wash'd, but in Castalia's streams. 

Taylor*, their better Charon, lends an oar, 

(Once swan of Thames, though now he sings no more) 

Benlowes^, propitious still to blockheads, bows; 

And Shad well nods the poppy on his brows ''. 

Here, in a dusky vale* where Lethe rolls, 

Old Bavius sits to dip poetic souls ^, 

And blunt the sense, and fit it for a skull 

Of solid proof, impenetrably dull : 

Instant, when dipt, away they wing their flight. 

Where Brown and Mears*^ unbar the gates of light**, 

Demand new bodies, and in calfs array. 

Rush to the world, impatient for the day. 

Millions and millions on these banks he views. 

Thick as the stars of night '^, or morning dews. 

As thick as bees o'er vernal blossoms fly. 

As thick as eggs at Ward in Pillory ^ 

* John Taylor the water-poet, an honest man who owns he learned not 
so much as the accidence : a rare example of modesty in a poet ! 

I mutt confess I do want eloquence. 
And never scarce did learn my accidence ; 
For having got from possum to posset, 
I there was gravel'd, could no farther get. 

He wrote fourscore books in the reign of James I. and Charles I. and 
afterwards (like Edward Ward) kept an alehouse in Long-Acre. He died 
in 1654. 

r A country gentleman, famous for his own bad poetry, and for patron- 
izing bad poets, as may be seen from many dedications of Quarles and 
others to him. Some of these anagram'd his name, BenloweSt into 
Benevolus: to yerify which, he spent his whole estate upon them. 

* Shadwell took opium for many years, and died of too large a dose, 
in the year 1692. 

* Videt JEneas in valle reductd 



Seclusum nemus- 



Lethaumque, domos placidas qui prcenatat, amnem, Sfc. 
Nunc oircum innumera gentes, ^c. Viro. JEn. vi. 

i> Bavius was an ancient poet, celebrated by Vii^ for the like cause 
as Bays by our author. 

Ver. 24 alludes to the story of Thetis dipping AchiUes to render him 
impenetrable : 

At pater Anehises penitus convalle virenti 

Inclusas animas, superHmque od lumen iturcu, 

Lustrabat Viro. -Sin. vi, 

« Booksellers, printers for anybody.— The allegory of the souls of the 
dull coming forth in the form of books, dressed in calfs leather, and being 
let abroad in -vast numbers by booksellers, is sufficiently intelligible. 

^ An hemistich of Biilton. 

* Quam multa in sylvis autumni frigore primo 
Lapsa eadunt folia, out ad terram gurgite a& alto 
Quam mulios glomerantur aves, 4rc. Vino. JEn, yi. 

' John Ward, of Hackney, Esq., Member of Parliament, being conyieted 
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Wondering he gazed : when lo ! a sage appears. 
By his broad shoulders known, and length of ears, 
luiown by the band and snit which Settle^ wore 
(His only snit) for twice three years before : 
All as the vest, appeared the wearer's frame, 
Old in new state, another jei the same. 
Bland and familiar as in life, begun 
Thns the great father to the greater son. 

bom to see what none can see awake ! 
Behold the wonders of the oblivious lake. 
Thou, yet unborn, hast touched this sacred shore ; 
The hand of Bavins drench 'd thee o'er and o'er. 
But blind to former as to future fate, 
What mortal knows his pre-existent state ? 
Who knows how long thy transmigrating soul 
Might from Bcsotian to Boeotian r<ul^ 1 
How many Dutchmen she vouchsafed to thrid ? 
How many stages through old monks she rid ? 
And all wno since, in mild benighted days, 
Mix'd the owl's ivy with the poet's bays*. 
As man's mseanders to the vital spring 
Roll all their tides, then back their circles bring ; 
Or whirligigs, twirl'd round by skilfol swain, 
Suck the thread in, then yield it out again : 
All nonsense thus, of old or modem date. 
Shall in thee centre, from thee circulate. 
For this our queen unfolds to vision true 
Thy mental eye, for thou hast much to view^ : 

of foi^erv, was first expelled the House, and then soitenced to the pillory, 
on the 17th of February, 1727. Mr. Curl (having likewise stood there) 
looks upon the mention of sudi a gentleman in a satire, as Affttat ciet </ 
barbarktff Key to the Dundad, 3rd edit. p. 16. 

K Wkanah Settle was once a writer in Togne, as well as Gibber, berth ftxr 
dramatio poetry and politics. Mr. Dennis tells us that "he was a Ibnni- 
daMe rival to Bfr. Dryden, and that in the University of Cambridge there 
were those who gave him the pnsferenee." 

^ BoBOtia lay under the ridicule of the Wits fbnnerly, as Ireland does 
now: though It produced one (tf the greatest poetB and one of the greatest 
generals of Greece : — 

BcMtum cratso jurara aert nahtm, — ^Hobat. 

' iine tempora drcum 

Inter vietricet hederam tibi serpere laurof. —Vibo. Eel. viii. 

i This has a resemblance to that passage in Miltan, book zL where 
the angel 

To nobler eights from Adcan*e eye removed 
The film; then purged with eufShrcuie and rue 
The vietMl nerve— for he had much to see. 

There is a general aUusion in what fbUows to that whole episode. 
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Old scenes of glory, times long cast behind, 
Shall, first recalled, rush forward to thy mind : 
Then stretch thy sight o'er all her rising reign, 
And let the past and fature fire thy brain. 

Ascend this hiU, whose cloudy point commands 
Her boundless empire over seas and lands. 
See, round the Poles where keener spangles shine, 
Where spices smoke beneath the burning Line, 
(Earth's wide extremes) her sable flag displayed, 
And all the nations covered in her shade ! 

Far eastward cast thine eye, from whence the sun 
And orient science their bright course begun ! 
One god-like monarch all that pride confounds '', 
He, whose long wall the wandering Tartar bounds ; 
Heavens ! what a pile ! whole ages perish there, 
And one bright blaze turns learning into air. 

Thence to the south extend thy gladden'd eyes ; 
There rival flames with equal gloiy rise, 
From shelves to shelves see greedy Vulcan roll, 
And lick up all their physic of the sovlK 

How little, mark ! that portion of the ball. 
Where, faint at best, the beams of science Ml : 
Soon as they dawn, irom. hyperborean skies 
Embodied dark, what clouds of Vandals rise ! 
Lo ! where Maeotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows. 
The North by myriads pours her mighty sons, 
Great nurse of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns ! 
See Alaric's stem port ! the martial frame 
Of Genseric ! and Attila's dread name ! 
See the bold Ostrogoths on Latium fall ; 
See the fierce Visigoths on Spain and Gaul ! 
See where the morning gilds the palmy shore 
(The soil that arts and infant letters bore"*) 
His conquering tribes the Arabian prophet draws, 
And saving ignorance enthrones by laws. 



^ Chi Hofim-ti, Emperor of China, the same who built the great wall 
between China and Tartary, destroyed all the books and learned men of 
that empire. 

> The caUph, Omar I., having oonqoered Egypt, caused his general to 
bnm the Ptolemeean library, on the gates of whidi was this inscription, 
>irrXH2 lATPEION, the physic of the soul. 

» Phoenicia, Syria, &c., where letters are said to haye been invented. 
In these comitries Mahomet began his conquests. 
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See Christians, Jews, one heavy sabbath keep, 
And all the western world believe and sleep. 

Lo ! Rome herself, proud mistress now no more 
Of arts, but thundering against heathen lore*^; 
Her grey-hair'd synods damning books unread, 
And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. 
Padua, with sighs, beholds her Livy bum, 
And even the Antipodes Virgilius mourn. 
See, the cirque falls, the unpillar'd temple nods. 
Streets paved vdih heroes, Tiber choak'd with gods : 
Till Peter^s keys some christian'd Jove adorn**, 
And Pan to Moses lends his pagan horn ; 
See graceless Venus to a viigm tum'd. 
Or Phidias broken, and Apelles burned. 
Behold yon isle, by palmers, pilgrims trod. 
Men bearded, bald, cowl'd, uncowPd, shod, unshod, 
Peel'd, patch'd, and piebald, linsey-wolsey brothers. 
Grave mummers ! sleeveless some, and shirtless others. 
That once was Britain — Happy, had she seen ' 
No fiercer sons, had Easter never been^ ! 

■ A strong instance of this pious rage is placed to Pope Gregory's 
account. John of Salisbury gives a very odd encomium of this Pope, at 
the same time that he mentions one of ue strangest effects of this excess 
of zeal in him : Doctor sanctissitntu ilk Oregorku, qui meUeo pradica- 
Uonit iwbre totam rigavit et inebriavit ecclesiam; rum modo Mathetin 
jussit ab atUa, tedy ttt traditur a nuyoribiu, incendio dedit probata 
tectionis scriptOt Palatintu quacunque tenebcU Apollo. And in another 
place : Fertur beatut Oregoritu bibliothecam eondnusitse .genUlem ; qm 
divince pagince gratior esset locuif et major atUhorita$, et dUigmtia 
itudioHor. Desiderius, Archbishop of Vienna, was sharply reproved by 
him for teaching grammar and literature, and explaining tte poets; 
because (says this Pope) In uno te ore cum Jovis laudibtu ChriMi lauda 
non capiunt: Et quam grave ntfandumque 8%t Episcopi* canere quod nee 
Laico religioso conveniat, ipse conndera. He is said, among the rest, to 
have burned Livy ; (^ia in superstition^nu et sacrit Romanorum perpetuo 
versatur. The same Pope is accused by Vossius, and others, of having 
caused the noble monumentsof the old Roman magnificence to be destroyed, 
lest those who came to Some should give more attention to triumidial 
arches, &c. tiian to holy things. — ^Batle, Diet 

After the government of Some devolved to the Popes, their zeal was 
for some time exerted in demohdiing the heathen temples and statues, so 
that the Goths scarce destroyed more monuments of antiquity out of rage, 
than these out of devotixm. At length they spared some of the temples, by 
converting them to churches ; and some of the statues, by modifying them 
into images of saints. In much later times, it was thought neoessary to 
change the statues of Apollo and Pallas, on the tomb of Sannazarins, into 
David and Judith ; the lyre easily became a harp, and the Gorgon's head 
turned to that of Holofemes. 

p Wars in England andenUy, about the right time of celebrating Easter. 

1 Et/ortunatam, H nwnquam armerUa/uissent, — ^Vnto. £cL vi. 
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In peace, great goddess, ever be adored ; 
How keen the war, if Dalness draw the sword I 
Thus visit not thy own ! on this blest age 
spread thy influence, but restrain thy rage. 

And see, my son ! the hour is on its way. 
That lifts our goddess to imperial sway ; 
This favourite isle, long sever'd from her reign. 
Dove-like, she gathers to her wings again. 
Now look through fate ! behold the scene she draws ! 
What aids, what armies to assert her cause ' ! 
See all her progeny, illustrious sight ! 
Behold, and count them, as they rise to light. 
As Berecynthia, while her offspring vie ■ 
In homage to the mother of the sky, 
Surveys around her, in the blest abode. 
An hundred sons, and every son a god : 
Not with less glory mighty Dulness crown 'd, 
Shall take thro' Grub-street her triumphant round ; 
And her Parnassus glancing o'er at once. 
Behold an hundred sons, and each a dunce. 

Mark first that youth * who takes the foremost place, 
And thrusts his person full into your face. 
With all thy father's virtues blest, be born " ! 
And a new Gibber shall the stage adorn. 

A second see, by meeker manners known, 
And modest as the maid that sips alone ; 
From the strong fate of drams if thou get free ", 
Another Durfey, Ward ! shall sing in thee. 



' Nunc age, Dardaniam prolem qua deinde sequatur 
O'oria, qui maneat Itala a* gente nepotes, 
lUtutres animas, nastrumque in nomen itunu, 
Expediam. Viko. Ma. vi. 

• Felix prole viriim, qualii Berecynthia mater 
InvehUur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 
Lceta deum partu, centum complexa nepotes^ 

Omnes ccelicolas, omnes tupera alta tenentes, Virg. JEn. vi. 

* Ilkf vidett pura juvenis qui nititur hastOf 
Proximo sorte tenet lucis loca Viho. .Sin. vi. 

• A manner of expression used by Virgil, EcL viiL 

Kascere ! praque diem vmienst age, Lucifer^ 

As also that oipatriii virtutibus, Eel. iv. 

' H qua fata aspera rumpas, 

Tu Marcellus erit ! Vikg. -fin. vi. 
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Thee shall each ale-house, thee each gill-house mourn*, 
And answering gin-shops sourer sighs return. 

Jacob, the scourge of grammar, mark with awe % 
Nor less revere him, blunderbuss of law. 
Lo ! P — ^p — le's brow, tremendous to the town, 
Homeck*s fierce eye, and Roome's funereal frown ^, 
Lo ! sneering Goode ', half malice and half whim, 
A fiend in glee, ridiculously grim. 
Each cygnet sweet of Bath and Tunbridge race. 
Whose tuneful whistling makes the waters pass * : 
Each songster, riddler, every nameless name, 
All crowd, who foremost shall be damn'd to fame. 
Some strain in rh3rme ; the Muses, on their racks. 
Scream like the winding of ten thousand jacks ; 
Some free from rhyme or reason, rule or check. 
Break Priscian's head, and Pegasus's neck ; 
Down, down they larum, with impetuous whirl. 
The Pindars, and the Miltons of a Curl. 

Silence, ye wolves ! while Ralph •* to Cynthia howls, 
And makes night hideous — Answer him, ye owls ! 

" Te nemtu AngiHa^ vitrea te Fucinutunda, 
Te liquidijkvere locus. Viko. .£n. Tii. 

Ilium etiam lauri^ ilium flevere mprica, SfC. Tiro. ElcL x. 

* ** This gerMeman is son of a comiderahU malUter of Romsey in South- 
amptonsliire, and bred to the law tmder a very eminent attorney : who, 
between his more laborious studies, has diverted himsdf with poetry. 
He is a great admirer of poets and their works, which has occasioned 
him to Ixy his genius that wav. — ^He has writ in prose the Lives of the 
PoetSf Essays, and a great many law-books, 27k« AeeompUshed Comeeyaneerf 
Modem Jtutice, 40. Giles Jacob of himself. Lives of Poets, yoI. i. He 
very grossly and unprovoked, abused in that book the autiior*8 Mend 
Mr. Gay. 

7 These two were virulent party-writers, worthily coupled together, 
and one would think prophetically, since, after the puUisbing of this piece, 
Hie former dying, the latter succeeded him in honour and emplojtment. 
The first was Philip Homeck, author of a Billingsgate paper, ^ed Ihe 
High German Doctor. Edward Roome was son of an undertaker foe 
funerals in Fleet Street, and writ some of the papers called Pasquin, where 
by malicious innuendos he endeavoured to represent our author guil^ of 
malevolent practices with a great man then under prosecution of Parlia- 
ment. P— le was the author of some vile plays and pamphlets. He pub- 
li^ed abuses on our author in a paper called the Prompter. 

■ An ill-natured critic, who writ a satire on our author, called T%s Modi 
JEsopy and many anonymous libels in newq[>aper8fbr hire. 

* There were several successions of these sort of minor poets, at Tun- 
bridge, Bath, &». singing the praise of the annuals, flourishing for that 
season : whose names indeed would be nameless, and therefore the poet 
slurs them over with others in generaL 

** James Balph, a name inserted aitw the first editions, not known to 
our author tiU he writ a swearing piece, called Sawney, very abfosive of 
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Sense, speech, and measure, living tongues and dead. 
Let all give way — and Morris may be read. 

Flow, Welsted, flow ! like thine inspirer, beer, 
Though stale, not ripe ; though thin, yet never clear ; 
So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull ; 
Heady, not strong ; o'erflowing, though not fnU ^. 

Ah, Dennis ! Gildon, ah ! what ill-starr'd rage 
Divides a friendship long confinn'd by age ? 
Blockheads with reason wicked wits abhor. 
But fool with fool is barbarous civil war. 
Embrace, embrace, my sons ! be foes no more ! 
Nor glad vile poets with true critics' gore. 

Behold ^on pair**, in strict embraces join'd ; 
How like m manners, and how like in mind ! 
Equal in wit, and equally polite^ 
Shall this a Pasquin, that a Grumbler write ; 
Like are their merits, like rewards they share. 
That shines a consul, this commissioner. 

" But who is he, in closet close y-pent. 
Of sober face, with learned dust besprent ? 
Right well mine eyes arede the myster wight. 
On parchment scraps y-fed, and Wormius hight. 
To future ages may thy dulness last, 
As thou preserv'st the dulness of the past ! 

There, dim in clouds, the poring scnoliasts mark, 
Wits, who like owls, see only in uie dark, 
A lumberhouse of books in every head. 
For ever reading, never to be read ! 

But, where each science lifts its modem type. 
History her pot. Divinity her pipe. 
While proud Philosophy repines to show. 
Dishonest sight ! his breeches rent below ; 

Dr. Swift, Mr. Gay, and himself. These lines allude to a thing of his, 
entitled Nighty a poem. 

Visit thu* the glimpses of the mooHt 
Making n^ht hideous Shakspeare. 

* Parody on Dcnbam*B Cooper's EilL 

eoidd IJUno like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example^ ax it is my theme : 
Though deept yet clear : though gentle^ yet not dull ; 
Strong ufWiout rage ; without o*etfloufing, /iM. 

* One of these was Author of a weekly paper called The Oruml^erf as the 
other was conceraed in another called Pasquin^ in which Mr. Pope was 
ahused with the Duke of Buckingham and Bishop of Kochester. ThOT 
also joined in a piece against his first undertaking to translate the Iliad, 
intitled HomerideSt by Sir Iliad Doggrd^ printed 1715. 
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Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo ! Henley stands % 
Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. 
How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue ! 
How sweet the periods, neither said, nor sung ! 
Still break the benches, Henley, with thy strain. 
While Sherlock, Hare, and Gibson ' preach in vain. 
O great restorer of the good old stage. 
Preacher at once, and zany of thy age ! 
O worthy thou of Egypt's wise abodes^ 
A decent priest, where monkeys were the gods ! 
But fate with butchers placed thy priestly stall, 
Meek modem faith to murder, hack, and maul ; 
And bade thee live, to crown Britannia's praise, 
In Toland's, Tindal*s, and in Woolston's days f. 

Yet oh, my sons ^ I a father's words attend : 
(So may the fates preserve the ears you lend) 
'Tis yours, a Bacon or a Locke to blame, 
A Newton's genius, or a Milton's flame : 
But oh ! with One, immortal One dispense, 
The source of Newton's light, of Bacon's sense ! 
Content, each emanation of his fires 
That beams on earth, each virtue he inspires. 
Each art he prompts, each charm he can create, 
Whate'er he gives, are given for you to hate. 
Persist by all divine in man unawed. 
But " Learn, ye Dunces ! not to scorn your God *." 

Thus he, for then a ray of reason stole 
Half through the solid darkness of his soul ; 
But soon the cloud retum'd — and thus the sire : 
See now, what Dulness and her sons admire ! 

* J. Henley, the orator ; he preached on the Sundays upon theological 
matters, and on the Wednesdays upon all other sciences. Each auditor paid 
one shilling. He declaimed some years against the greatest persons, and 
occasionaUy did our author that honour. 

f Bishops of Salisbury, Chichester, and London. 

K Of Toland and Tindal, see Book H. Tho. Woolston was an impious 
madman, who wrote in a most insolent style against the Miracles c^ the 
Gospel, in the years 1726, &c. 

>> The caution against blasphemy here given by a departed son of Dul- 
ness to his yet existing brethren, is, as the poet rightly intimates, not out 
of tenderness to the ears of others, but their own. 

> ViBG. Ma. vi. puts this precept into the mouth of a wicked man, as 
here of a stupid one. 

Discitejuttitiatn moniti, et turn temnere divot S 

See this subject pursued in Book IT. 
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See what the charms, that smite the simple heart 
Not touch'd by nature, and not reached by art. 
His never-blushing head he tnm'd aside, 
(Not half so pleased when Goodman prophesied J) 
And look'd, and saw a sable Sorcerer ^ rise, 
Swift to whose hand a winged volume flies : 
All sudden, gorgons hiss, and dragons glare, 
And ten-hom*d fiends and giants rush to war. 
Hell rises, heaven descends^ and dance on earth ^ : 
Gods, imps, and monsters, music, rage, and mirth, 
A fire, a jig, a battle, and a ball, 
Till one wide conflagration swallows all. 

Thence a new world to nature's laws unknown, 
Breaks out refulgent, with a heaven its own : 
Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 
And other planets " circle other suns. 
The forests dance, the rivers upward rise, 
Whales sport in woods, and dolphins in the skies ° ; 
And last, to give the old creation grace, 
Lo ! one vast egg ° produces human race. 

Joy fills his soul, joy innocent of thought; 
What power, he cries, what power these wonders wrought? 
Son, what thou seek'st is in thee ^ 1 Look, and find 
Each monster meets his likeness in thy mind. 
Yet wouldst thou more 1 In yonder cloud behold, 
Whose sarsenet skirts are edged with flamy gold, 
A matchless youth ! his nod these worlds controls, 



i Mr. Gibber tells os, in his life, p. 149, that Goodman being at the 
rehearsal of a play, in which he had a part, clapped him on the shoulder, 
and cried, " * If he does not make a good actor, rll be d— d.' And (says Mr. 
Gibber^ I make it a question, whether Alexander himself, or Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden, when at the head of their first Tictorious armies, could 
feel a greater transport in their bosoms than I did in mine." 

^ Dr. Faustns, the subject of a set of farces, which lasted in vogue two or 
three seasons, in which both jpla^houses strove to outdo each other for some 
years. AH the extravagancies in the sixteen lines following were intro- 
duced on the stage, and frequented by persons of the first quality in England, 
to the twentieth and thirtieth time. 

> This monstrous absurdity was actually represented in Tlbbald's Rape 
of Proserpine. 

"* tolemque suum, sua sidera norunt. — Vmo. iEn. vi. 

" Delphinum tplvis appingit,Jluctibtu aprum. — ^Hor. 

o In another of these farces, Harlequin is hatched upon the stage, out of 
a large egg. 

p Quodpetit in te est 

Ne U gvoHveri* extra,— "PvRnvB. 
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Wings the red lightning *>, and the thunder rolls. 

Angel of Dulness, sent to scatter round 

Her magic charms o'er all unclassic ground ' : 

Yon stars, yon suns, he rears at pleasure higher, ^ 

Illumes their light, and sets their flames on fire. 

Immortal Rich ' ! how calm he sits at ease 

'Mid snows of paper, and fierce hail of pease ; 

And, proud his mistress' orders to perform, 

Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

But lo I to dark encounter in mid air 
New wizards rise ; I see my Cibber there * ! 
Booth ° in his cloudy tabernacle shrined. 
On grinning dragons thou shalt mount the wind "". 
Dire is the conflict, dismal is the din, 
Here shouts all Drury, there all Lincoln's-inn ; 
Contending theatres our empire raise. 
Alike their labours, and alike their praise. 

And are these wonders, son, to thee unknown ? 
Unknown to thee 1 These wonders are thy own. 

q like Salmoneus, in Mn, tL 

Dum flammM Jovis^ et soniius imitcUur Olfmpu 

nimbos^ et non imitabile/ulmen, 

JEre et comipedum curtu timularcU equorum. 

' Alludes to Mr. Addison's verse, in the praises of Italy : 

Poetic fields encompass me around. 

And still I seem to tread on classic ground. 

As ver. 264 is a parody on a noble one of the same author in The Campaign ; 
and ver. 259, 260, on two sublime verses of Dr. T. 

• Mr. John Rich, Master of the Theatre Royal in Oovent-garden, was the 
first that excelled wis way. 

t The history of the foregoing absurdities is verified by himself, in these 
words (Life, coap. xv.) '* Then sprung forth that succession of BiODstroiis 
medleys that have so long infested the stage, which arose upon one anotiier 
alternately at both houses, outv^g each other in expense.'* He then 
proceeds to excuse his own part in them, as follows : '* If I am asked why 
I assented? I hnye no better excuse for my error than to conflns I did it 
against my conscience, and had not virtue enough to starve. Had Henry 
IV. of France a better for changing his religion! I was still in my heart, 
a<« much as he could be, on the side of Truth and Sense ; but with this 
difference, that I had their leave to quit them when they could not support 
me. — ^But let the question go which way it will, Harry lYUi has aiwa^ 
teen allouxd a great man." This must be oonfest a fuU aaswet, only the 
question still seems to be, 1. How the doing a thing against one's conscfencs 
is an excuse for it ? and 2dly, It will be hard to prove how he got the leave 
of Truth and Sense to quit meir service, unless he can produce a oertffiioate 
that he ever was in it. 

<* Booth and Cibber were joint managers of the Theatre in Dmry-teae. 

"^ In his letter to Mr. P., Mr. C. solemnly declares this not to be liUraUt 
t rue. We hope, therefore, the reador will understand it allegoricaU^ only. 
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These Fate reserved to grace thy reign divine, 
Foreseen by me, but ah ! withheld from mine. 
In Lad's old walls, though long I ruled, renown'd 
Far as loud Bow's stupendous bells resound ; 
Though my own Aldermen conferred the bays, 
To me committing their eternal praise. 
Their full-fed heroes, their pacific mayors. 
Their annual trophies "*", and their monthly wars : 
Though long my party* built on me their hopes, 
For writing pamphlets, and for roasting popes ; 
Yet lo ! in me wnat authors have to brag on ! 
Reduced at last to hiss in my own dragon. 
Avert it. Heaven ! that thou, my Gibber, e'er 
Shouldst wag a serpent-tail in Smithfield fair ! 
Like the vile straw that 's blown about the streets. 
The needy poet sticks to all he meets, 
Coach'd, carted, trod upon ; now loose, now fast, 
And carried off in some dog's tail at last. 
Happier thy fortunes ! like a rolling stone. 
Thy giddy dulness still shall lumber on. 
Safe in its heaviness, shall never stray. 
But lick up every blockhead in the way. 
Thee shall the patriot, thee the courtier taste, 
And every year be duller than the last. 
Till raised from booths, to theatre, to court. 
Her seat imperial Dulness shall transport. 
Already opera prepares the way. 
The sure fore-runner of her gentle sway : 
Let her thy heart, next drabs and dice, engage. 
The third mad passion of thy doting age. 
Teach thou the warbling Polypheme ^ to roar. 
And scream thyself as none e'er scream'd before ! 

* Afmual trophies f an the Lord Mayor's day ; and monthly wan in the 
Artillery<.groand. 

' SetOe, like moet party-writers, was very uncertain in hispolitieal prin- 
ciples. He was employed to hold tbe pen in the character of AwpUh 
tucceuor, bat aftermirds printed his Narrative on the other side. He had 
managed the ceremony of a fomoos Pope-burning on Nor. 17, 1680, theh 
became a trooper in King James's army, at Hounslow-heath. After the 
Bevolation he Kept a boou at Bartholomew-fair, where in the droll called 
£Sf. Otorge/or England^ he acted in his old age in a dragon of green leather 
of his own invention ; he was at last taken into the Charter-honae, and 
Hiere died, aged sixty years. 

y He translated the Italian Opera of Polifemo; bat onfortonately lost 
the whole jest of the story. The Cyclops asks Ulysses his name^ who tella 
him his name is Neman: After his eye is pat oat, he roars and calls the 
brother Cydopa to his akl : They inqaire who hat hurt him f he answers 

B B 
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To aid our cause, if Heaven thou canst not bend, 
Hell thou shalt move ; for Faostns is our friend : 
Pluto with Cato ' thou for this shalt join, 
And link the Mourning Bride to Proserpine. 
Grub-street I thy fall should men and gods conspire, 
Thy stage shall stand, ensure it but from fire *. 
Another ^schylus appears^ ! prepare 
For new abortions, all ye pregnant fair ! 
In flames, like Semele*s, be brought to bed. 
While opening Hell spouts wild-fire at your head. 

Now, Bavius, take the poppy from thy brow, 
And place it here ! here all ye heroes bow ! 
This, this is he, foretold by ancient rhymes : 
The Augustus '^ bom to brinir Satumian times. 
Signs foQowing signo lead on the mighty year ! 
See ! the dull stars roll round and re-appear. 
See, see, our own true Phoebus wears the bays ! 
Our Midas sits lord chancellor of plays ! 
On poets' tombs see Benson's titles writ ^ 1 

Noman; whereapon they all go away again. Our ingenious tnuulator 
made Ulysses answer, / take no natfWt whereby all that followed beeame 
unintelligible. Hence it appears that Mr. Gibber (who values himself on 
subecribmg to the English translation of Homer's Iliad) had not that 
merit with respect to the Odyssey, or he might have been better instructed 
in the Greek Pun-nologp. 

* Names of miserable farces whidi it was the custom to act at the end oi 
the beet tragedies, to spoil the digestion of the audience. 

* In the fiaroe of Prosperine a corn-field was set an fire : whereupon the 
other play-house had a bam burnt down for the recreation of the npectators. 
They also riyalled each other in showing the burnings of hdl-fire, in 
Dr. F&ustus. 

*> It is reported of .Sschylus, that when his tragedy of the Furies was 
acted, the audience were so terrified that the children fdl into fits, and the 
pregnant women miBouried. 

« Hie Wr, hie est ! tUn quern promitti sapius audit, 
Augustus Casavy divum genus ,• aurea eondet 
Secula qui rursus LatiOt regnata per arva 
Satumo quondam Vmo. ^n. vi. 

Satumian here relates to the age of Lead, mentioned Book I. verse 26. 

^ W ^m Benson (Surveyor of the Buildings to his Mi^esty King 

George I.) gave in a report to the IxadB, that their house and the Painted 
Chamber adjoining were in immediate danger of falling. Whereupon the 
lords met in committee to appoint some other place to sit in, while the 
heuse should be taken down. But it being proposed to cause some other 
builders first to inspect it, they found it in verv good condition. The 
lords, upon this, were going upon an address to the King against Benson, 
for such a misrepresentation ; but the Earl of Sunderland, then seor^aiy* 
gave them an assurance tiiat his Midesty would remove him, which was 
done accordingly. In favour of this man, the fiiunous Sir Christopher 
Wren, who had been architect to the crown for above fifty yean* who 
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Lo ! Ambrose Philips * is preferred for wit I 
See under Ripley rise a new Whitehall, 
WTiile Jones' and Boyle's united labours fall ' ; 
While Wren with sorrow to the grave descends, 
Gay dies unpension'd ^ with a hundred friends, 
Hibernian politics, O Swift ! thy fate ; 
And Pope's, ten years to comment and translate. 
Proceed, great days ! till learning fly the shore. 
Till birch shall blush with noble blood no more. 
Till Thames see Eton's sons for ever play. 
Till Westminster's whole year be holiday, 

built most of the churches in London, laid the first stone of St Paul's, and 
lived to finish it, had been displaced from his employment at the age of 
near ninety years. 

» He "Was (saith Mr. Jacob} "one of the wits at Button's, and a justice 
of the peace ; " but he hath smce met with higher preferment in Ireland. 

( At the time when this poem was written, the Banquetting-house of 
Whitehall, the church and piazza of ODvent-garden, and the palace and 
chapel of Somerset>house, the works of the famous Mgo Jones, had been 
for many years so neglected, as to be in danger of ruin. The portico of 
Oovent-garden church had been just then restored and beautified at the 
expense of the Earl of Burlington ; who, at the same time, bv his publica- 
tion of the designs of that great master and Palladio, as well as by many 
noble buildings of his own, revived the true taste of architecture in this 
kingdom. 

s See Bfr. Gay's fable of the Hare and many Friends. This gentleman 
was early in the friendship of our Author, which continued to his death. 
He wrote several works of himiour with great success, the Shepherd's 
Week, Trivia, the What^'ye-call-it, Fables, and lastly, the celebrated 
Beggar's Opera ; a piece of satire, which hit aXL tastes and degrees of men, 
tnm those of the highest quality to the very rabble : That verse of Horace 

Primores populi arHpuitf populumque tributim, 

could never be so justly applied as to this. The vast success of it was un- 
precedented, and almost incredible: what is related of the wonderful 
effects of the ancient music or tragedy hardly came up to it : Sophocles 
and Euripides were less followed and famous. It was acted in London 
sixty-three days, uninterrupted; and renewed tbs next season with 
equal applauses. It spread into all the great towns of England, was 
played in many places to the thirtieth and fortieth time, at Bath and 
Bristol fifty, &c. It made its progress into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
where it was performed twenty-four days together : it was lastly acted in 
Minorca. The fame of it was not confined to the author only; the ladies 
carried about with them the favourite songs of it in fans ; and houses were 
furnished with it in screens. The person who acted PoUy, till then 
obscure, became all at once the favourite of the town ; her pictures were 
engraved, and sold in great numbers ; her life written, books of letters and 
verses to her published ; and pamphlets made even of her sayings and jests. 
Furthermore, it drove out of England, for that season, the Italian Opera, 
which had carried all before it for ten years. That idol of the nobility and 
the people, which the great critic Mr. Dennis by tiie labours and outcries 
of a whole life could not overthrow, was demolished by a single stroke of 
this gentleman's pen. This happened in the vear 1728. Tet so great was 
his modesty, that he constantly prefixed to all the editions of it this motto 
Noi hac novimus ene nihU. 

B B 2 
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Till Isis' elders reel, their pupils sport, 
And Alma mater lie dissolved in port ! 

Enough ! enough ! the raptured monarch cries, 
And through the iyory gate the vision flies ^. 



BOOK THE FOURTH. 



ARGUMENT. 

The Poet beingr, in this book, to declare the completion of the propkedet 
mentioned at the end of the fonner, makes a new invocolton; as the 
greater poets are wont, when some high and worthy matter is to be song. 
He shows the Goddess coming in her majesty, to destroy order and jcienee, 
and to substitute the kingdom of the dull upcm earu. How she leads 
captive (the Sciences^ and silenceth the Muus s and uihat they be who 
succeed in their stead. All her children, by a wonderful attraction, are 
drawn about her ; and bear along with them divers others, who promote 
her empire by connivance, weak resistance, or discouragement of arts; 
such as half-wits, tasteless admirers, vain pretenders, me flatterers of 
dunces, or the patrons of them. All these crowd nrand her ; one of them, 
offering to approach her, is driven back b^ a rival, but she cmnmends and 
encourages both. The first who speak m form are the OeniMta of the 
Schooltt who assure her of their care to advance her cauf>e, by oonfining 
youth to tBordtt and keeping them out of the way of real knowlrage. Their 
address, and her gracious answer; with her charge to them and the 
Universities. The UniversiUei appear by their proper deputies, and assmre 
her that the same method is observed in the progress of education: tiM 
speech of Aristarehtu on this subject. Thev are driven off by a band of 
young gentlemen returned from travel with their tutors; one of whom 
delivers to the Goddess, in a polite oration, an account of the wlmle oon- 
duot and fruits of their travel* / presenting to her at the same time a 
young nobleman perfectly accomplished. She receives him graciously, 
and indues him with tiie happy qualitr of vnnt qf shame. She sees 
loitering about her a number of indolent persons abandcming aU busineBS 
and duty, and dying with lazina» : to these i^roaches me antiqaaxy 
Annius mtreating her to make them virtuosos, and assign them cmx to 
him : but Mummdus, another antiquary, complahiing of his fraudulent pro* 
oeeding, she finds a method to reconcile their dif^renoe. Then enter a 
troop of people fantastically adorned, oflbring her strai^e and ezotie 
presents ; amongst them one stands forth and donanda justice on ancrther, 
who had deprived him of one of the greatest curiosities in nature : but he 
justifies himself so well, that the Goddess gives them both her approbation. 
She recommends to them to find proper employment fior the mdolenU 
before-mentioned in the study of InOteffiieSt shellSf Mrdf'-netCr, moss, Ae^ 
but with particular caution, not to proceed beyond trijtet to any useM or 
extensive views of Nature, or of the Author of Nature. Against Uie last of 
these apprehensions, she is secured l^a hearty address from the minuts 
philosophers and freethinhers, one of whom speaks in the name of the 
rest. The youth thus instructed and principled, are delivered to har in a 



^ Sunt ffeminoe Somni porta s quarum (Utera/ertvr 
Cornea, qud verisfacilis datur exitus umbris g 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elepfumto, 
Sed falsa ad calum mittunt insomnia manes.— Yirq, JBsl tL 
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body, by the hands of Silentu ; and then admitted to taste the cup of the 
MagtUj her high priest, which causes a total oblivion of all obligations, 
divine, civil, moral, or rational. To these her adepts she sends pr{e«<«, 
aUendants, and emnforUrt^ of various kinds ; confers on them orderg and 
degrees ,- and then dismissing them with a speech, confirming to each his 
privtteges and telling what she expects from each, concludes with a yaum 
of extraordinary virtue ; the progress and effects whereof on all orders of 
men, and the consummation of tdl, in the restoration of Night and Chaost 
conclude the poem. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread Chaos, and eternal Night ! 
Of darlmess visible so much be lent. 
As half to show, half veil the deep intent. 
Ye powers ! whose mysteries restored I sing. 
To whom Time bears me on his rapid wing, 
Suspend awhile your force inertly strong, 
Then take at once the poet and the song. 

Now flamed the dog-star's nnpropitious ray, 
Smote every brain, and wither'd every bay ; 
Sick was the sun, the owl forsook her bower, 
The moon-struck prophet felt the madding hour : 
Then rose the seed of Chaos, and of Night, 
To blot out order, and extinguish light. 
Of dull and venal a new world to mould, 
And bring Satumian days of lead and gold. 

She mounts the throne : her head a cloud concealed, 
In broad eflFulgence all below reveal 'd, 
('Tis thus aspiring Dulness ever shines) 
Soft on her lap her laureate son reclines. 

Beneath her foot-stool, Science groans in chains. 
And Wit dreads exile, penalties and pains. 
There foam'd rebellious Loaicy gagg*d and bound. 
There, stript, fair Rhetoric languished on the ground ; 
His blunted arms by Sophistry are borne. 
And shameless Billingsgate her robes adorn. 
Morality, by her false guardians drawn, 
Chicane in furs, and Casuistry in lawn, 
Gasps, as they straiten at each end the cord. 
And dies, when Dulness gives her Page the word. 
Mad Mathesis alone was unconflned. 
Too mad for mere material chains to bind. 
Now to pure space lifts her ecstatic stare. 
Now running round the circle, finds it square. 
But held in ten-fold bonds the Muses lie, 
Watch'd both by Envy's and by Flattery's eye : 
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There to her heart sad Tragedy addrest 

The dagger wont to pierce the tyrant's breast ; 

Bat sober History restrained her rage, 

And promised vengeance on a barbarous age. 

There sunk Thalia, nerveless, cold, and dead. 

Had not her sister Satire held her head : 

Nor could'st thou, Chesterfield ! a tear refuse, 

Thou wept'st, and with thee wept each gentle Muse. 

When lo ! a harlot form soft sliding by, 
With mincing step, small voice, and languid eye ; 
Foreign her air, her robe's discordant pride 
In patchwork fluttering, and her head aside : 
By singing peers upheld on either hand, 
She tripp'd and laugh'd, too pretty much to stand ; 
Cast on the prostrate Nine a scornful look, 
Then thus in quaint recitative spoke. 

coral cara! silence all that train : 
Joy to great Chaos ! let Division reign : 
Chromatic tortures soon shall drive them hence. 
Break all their nerves, and fritter all their sense : 
One trill shall harmonise joy, grief, and rage. 
Wake the dull church, and lull the ranting stage ; 
To the same notes thy sons shall hum, or snore, 
And all thy yawning daughters cry encore. 
Another Phoebus, thy own Phoebus, reigns, 
Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. 
But soon, ah soon, rebellion will commence. 
If music meanly borrows aid from sense : 
Strong in new arms, lo ! giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands ; 
To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
And Jove's own thunders follow Mars's drums. 
Arrest him, empress ; or you sleep no more — 
She heard, and drove him to the Hibernian shore. 

And now again had Fame's loud trumpet blown. 
And all the nations summon'd to the throne. 
The young, the old, who feel her inward sway, 
One instinct seizes, and transports away. 
None need a guide, by sure attraction led, 
And strong impulsive gravity of head : 
None want a place, for all their centre found, 
Hung to the Goddess, and cohered around. 
Not closer, orb in orb, conglobed are seen 
The buzzing bees about their dusky queen. 
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The gathering number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vast involuntary throng, 
Who gently drawn, and struggling less and less, 
Roll in her vortex, and her power confess. 
Not those alone who passive own her laws. 
But who, weak rebels, more advance her cause. 
Whate'er of dunce in college or in town 
Sneers at another, in toupee or gown ; 
Whate'er of mongrel no one class admits, 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. 

Nor absent they, no members of her state. 
Who pay her homage in her sons, the great ; 
Who, false to Phoebus, bow the knee to Baal ; 
Or, impious, preach his word without a call. 
Patrons, who sneak from living worth to dead. 
Withhold the pension, and set up the head ; 
Or vest dull Flattery in the sacred gown ; 
Or give from fool to fool the laurel crown. 
And (last and worst) with all the cant of wit, 
Without the soul, the Muse's hypocrite. 

There march'd the bard and blockhead, side by side. 
Who rhymed for hire, and patronised for pride. 
Narcissus, praised with all a parson's power, 
Look'd a white lily sunk beneath a shower. 
There moved Montalto with superior air ; 
His stretch'd-out arm displayed a volume fair ; 
Courtiers and patriots in two ranks divide. 
Through both he pass'd, and bow'd from side to side : 
But as in graceful act, with awful eye 
Composed he stood, bold Benson ^ thrust him by : 
On two unequal crutches propt he came, 
Milton's on Uiis, on that one Johnston's name. 
The decent knight ^ retired with sober rage. 
Withdrew his hand, and closed the pompous page. 

a|e a|e 4c 9|e 

^p ^P ^^ ^^ 

^p ^p ^^ ^p 

4c 9|e 4c 9|e 

* This man endeavoured to raise himself to &me by erecting monument^ 
striking coins, setting ap heads, and procuring translations, otMUton; 
and afterwards by a great passion for Arthur Johnttonj a Scotch physioian's 
version of the Psalms , of which he printed many fine editions. See more 
of him. Book III. ver. 325. 

i An eminent person, who was about to publish a vary pompooB edition 
ci a great author, at hi* ovm expente. 
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When Dulness, smiling — " Thus revive the wits ! 
But murder first, and mince them all to bits ; 
As erst Medea (cruel, so to save !) 
A new edition of old ^son ^ gave, 
Let standard authors, thus like trophies borne, 
Appear more glorious as more hacked and torn, 
And ^ou, my critics ! in the chequer'd shade, 
Admire new light through holes yourselves have made. 

Leave not a foot of verse, a foot of stone, 
A page, a grave, that they can call their own; 
But spread, my sons, your ^lory thin or thick, 
On passive paper, or on solid brick. 
So by each bard an alderman shall sit, 
A heavy lord shall hang at everv wit, 
And while on Fame's triumphal car they ride, 
Some slave of mine be pinion'd to their side. 

Now crowds on crowds around the Goddess press, 
Each eager to present the first address. 
Dunce scorning dunce beholds the next advance, 
But fop shows fop superior complaisance. 
When, lo ! a spectre rose, whose index-hand 
Held forth the virtue of the dreadful wand^ ; 
His beaver'd brow a birchen garland wears, 
Dropping with infants' blood, and mothers' tears. 
O'er every vein a shuddering honor runs 5 
Eton and Winton shake through all their sons. 
All flesh is humbled, Westminster's bold race 
Shrink, and confess the Genius of the place : 
The psde boy-senator yet tingling stands, 
And holds his breeches ™ close with both his hands. 

Then thus. Since man from beast by words is known, 
Words are man's province, words we teach alone. 
When reason, doubtful, like the Samian letter *, 
Points him two ways, the narrower is the better. 

^ Of whom Ovid (very applicable to these restored authors) 

.£son mircttur 
Dissimilemqae animnm tubiit 

i A cane usually home by shoolmasters, which drives the poor souls 
about like the wand of Mercury. — Sckibl. 
» An efifect of fear somewhat like this, is described in the 7tili iEodd, 

Contremuit nemus 



Et trepida matres prettere ad peetara ncUot, 

Y, used by Pythagoras as an emblem of the 
rioe. 

Et Ubi qua Samios diduxU lUera iiamo#.— Pmsnrs. 



The letter T, used by Pythagoras as an emblem of the difllerent roads 
ot virtue and vice. 
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Placed at the door of learning °, youth to guide, 
We never suffer it to stand too wide. 
To ask, to guess, to know as they commence, 
As fancy opens the quick springs of sense. 
We ply the memory, we load the brain, 
Bind rebel wit, and double chain on chain. 
Confine the thought, to exercise the breath ^ ; 
And keep them in the pale of words till death. 
Whate'er the talents, or howe'er desgn'd. 
We banc one jingling padlock on the mind *> : 
A poet the first day he dips his quill ; 
And what the las^? a very poet still. 
Pity ! the charm works only in our wall. 
Lost, lost too soon in yonder house or hall \ 
There truant Wyndham every Muse gave o*er. 
There Talbot sunk, and was a wit no more ! 
How sweet an Ovid, Murray, was our boast ! 
How many Martials were in Pulteney lost ! 
Else sure some bard, to our eternal praise. 
In twice ten thousand rhyming nights and days. 
Had reached the work, the all that mortal can ; 
And South beheld that master-piece of man ". 
(cried the goddess *) for some pedant reign ! 

o This circomstanoe of the Oenitu Loci (with that of the index-hand 
before) seems to be an allusion to the Table of CebeSt where the Genius of 
Human Nature points out the road to be pursued by those entering intoliliB. 
*0 ^i yi^tn i Sift* irrfiK^, ix«» X'^iVV t"* <' ^ X^V* *^ ^ ^^tf ««vif 

p By obliging them to get the classie poets by heart, which fttmishea 
Uiem with eDoless matter for conversatiom, and verbal amusement for 
their whole lives. 

4 For youth being used like paek-hoTBes and beaten on under a heavy 
load of words, lest they should tire, their instructors contrive to make 
the words Jingle in rhyme or metre. 

' Westminster Hall and the House of Commons. 

• Viz. an epigram. The fiiunous Dr. South declared a perfect raigram 
to be as dimcult a performance as an ^ic poem. And the critics say, 
** an epic poem is the greatest work human nature is capable of." 

' The matter under debate is how to confine men to words for life. The 
instructors of youth show how well they do their parts ; but complain 
that when men come into the world they are apt to forget their learning, 
and turn themselves to useful knowledge. This was an evil that wanted 
to be redressed. And this the Goddess assures them will need a more 
extensive tyranny than that of grammar schools. She therefore points 
out to them the remedy, in her wishes tor arbUrary power; whose interest 
it being to keep men nrom the study of thitufSj will encourage the propa- 
gation of words and ioundij and to make allsure, she wishes for another 
pedauU numarch. The sooner to obtain so great a blessing, she is willing 
even for once to violate the fundamental principle of her politios, in 
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Some gentle Jamks, to bless the land again* ; 
To stick the doctor's chair into the throne. 
Give law to words, or war with words alone. 
Senates and courts with Grreek and Latin rule, 
And turn the council to a grammar school ! 
For sure, if Dulness sees a grateful daj, 
'Tis in the shade of aihitraiy sway. 
O ! if my sons may learn one earuily thing. 
Teach but that one, sufficient for a king ; 
That which my priests, and mine alone, maintain. 
Which, as it cQes or lives, we fall or reign : 
Ma^ you, may Cam, and Isis preach it long ! 
" The Right Divine of Kings to govern wrong." 

Prompt at the call, around the goddess roll 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a sable shoal : 
Thick and more thick the black blockade extends, 
A hundred head of Aristotle's friends. 
Nor wert thou, Isis ! wanting to the day, 
Tho' Christchurch long kept prudishly away. 

haTing her eons taught at least one (kings ^t that sufSdent, tbe dodnne 
qf Divine Right. 

Nothioff can be Joster than the obfervatioii here imdnnated, that no 
branch of learning thrives well tmder arbitrary government bat verhal. 
The reasons are evident. It is unsafe under svu^ governments to culti^ 
vate the stadv of things of importance. Besides, when men have lost 
their public v&tae. they naturally del^t in trifles, if their private morals 
secnre them from being vicious. Hence so great a doud of scholiasts ai^ 
grammarians so soon overspread the learning of Greece and Rome, when 
once those fiunons oommnnities had lost their liberties. Another reason 
is the encouragement which arbitnury ^vemmoits give to the study 
of wordSt in order to busy and amuse active geniuses, who niight other- 
wise prove troublesome and inquisitive. So when Cardinal Bididiea had 
destroyed the poor remains of his country's liberties^ and made the 
supreme court of parliament merely ministerialt he institnted the French 
Academy. What was said upon that oceasion, by a brave magistrate, 
when the letters-patent of its erection came to be venfied in the parliament 
of Paris, deserves to be remembered: he told the assembly, that this 
adventure put him in mind after v^t manner an emperor of Rome once 
treated hie senate ; who when he had deprived (hem of the cognizance ef 
public mattersy sent a message to them in form for their opinion abottt the 
best sauce for a turbot. 

« WilMn tell us that this king, James the First, took upon himself to 
teach the Latin tongue to Cto, Earl of Somerset ; and that Gondomar the 
Spanish ambassador would speak false Latin to him, on purpose to give 
him the pleasure of correcting it, whereby he wrought himself into his 
good graces. 

This great prince was the first who assumed the titie of Barred Mtniestp, 
which his loyal dergy transferred fh)m Ood to him. ** The priiu^es of 
passive obedience and non-resistance (says the author of the Dissertation 
on Parties, Letter 8.} which before his tmie had skulked perhMis in some 
old homily, were talked, written, and preached into vogue in tiutt isgto- 
rious reign.*' 
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Each staunch polemic, stubborn as a rock, 

Each fierce logician, still expelling Locke % 

Came whip and spur, and dashM through thin and thick 

On German Crouzaz and Dutch Burgersdyck. 

As many quit the streams that murmuring fall 

To lull the sons of Margaret and Clare-hail, 

Where Bentley late tempestuous wont to sport 

In troubled waters, but now sleeps in port. 

Before them march'd that awful Aristarch ; 

Plough 'd was his front with many a deep remark ; 

His hat, which never vail'd to human pride, 

Walker with reverence took, and laid aside. 

Low bow'd the rest : he, kingly, did but nod "^ ; 

So upright Quakers please both man and God. 

Mistress ! dismiss that rabble from your throne : 

Avaunt is Aristarchus * yet unknown ? 

Thy mighty scholiast, whose unwearied pains 
Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton's strains. 
Turn what they will to verse, their toil is vain. 
Critics like me shall make it prose again. 
Roman and Greek grammarians ! know your better : 
Author of something yet more great than letter ; 
"While towering o'er your alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our Digamma ^, and overtops them all. 
'Tis true, on words is still our whole debate, 
Disputes of me or te ', of aut or cU, 
To sound or sink in cano, or A, 
Or give up Cicero to C or K *. 

* In the year 1708 there was a meeting of the heads of the Universihr of 
Oxford to censure Mr. Locke's Essay on Human Understanding, and to 
forbid the reading it. See his letters in the last edit 

" Milton, 

— He kinglpfrom his itaU 
Declined not 

' A famous commentator, and corrector of Homer, whose name has been 
frequently used to signify a complete critic. 

1 Alludes to the boasted restoration of tiie ^olic digamma, in his long 
projected edition of Homer. He calls it something more than letter^ firom 
ttie enormous flgrure it would make among the oiher letters, being one 
gamma set upon the shoulders of another. 

' It was a serious dispute, about which the learned were mudi divided, 
and some treatises written : had it been about meum or tuum it could not 
be more contested, than whether at the end of the first Ode of Horace, to 
read. Me doctarum hedera pramia/rontiumt or, Te doctarum hedera, 

» Grammatical disputes about the manner of pronouncing Cicero*8 name 
in Greek. It is a dispute whether in Latin the name of Hermagoras should 
end in a* or a. Quintilian quotes Cicero as writing it Hermagora, which 
Bentley rejects, and says Quintilian most be mist^en, Cicero could not 
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Let Freind *• afiPect to speak as Terence spoke^ 

And Alsop ^ never but like Horace joke : 

For me, what Virgil, Pliny may deny, 

Manilius or Solinus ^ shall supply : 

For Attic phrase in Plato let Uiem seek, 

I poach in Suidas for unlicensed Greek. 

In ancient sense if any needs will deal. 

Be sure I give them fragments, not a meal ; 

What Gellius or Stobaeus ^ hash'd before, 

Or chew'd by blind old scholiasts o'er and o'er *. 

The critic eye, that microscope of wit. 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit : 

How parts relate to parts, or they to whole. 

The body's harmony, the beaming soul. 

Are things which Kuster, Burman, Wasse shall see. 

When man's whole frame is obvious to 2k flea. 

Ah, think not, mistress ! more true dulness lies 
In Folly's cap, than Wisdom's grave disguise. 
Like buoys, that never sink into the flood. 
On learning's surface we but lie and nod. 
Thine is the genuine head of many a house. 
And much divinity without a NoOi '. 
Nor could a Barrow work on evenr block. 
Nor has one Attbrbury ^ spoil'd the flock. 
See ! still thy own, the heavy canon roll. 
And metaphysic smokes involve the Pole. 

write it 80, and that in this case he would not believe dorao himidf. 
These are his very words : Ego vero Ciceranem ita seriptUse ne Ciceroni 

?tidem (MrmarUi crediderem. — Epist ad Mill, in fin. Frag. Mensmd. et 
hil. 

• Dr. Robert Freind, master of Westminster-sdiool, and canon of 
Christ-church. 

^ Dr. Anthony Alsop, a happy imitator of the Horatian style. 

e Some critics having had it in their choice to comment either on Virgil 
or Manilius, Plinv or Solinus, have chosen the worse author, the more 
f^ly to display their ciitical capacity. 

• Suidcu, OeUius, Stobatu. The first a dictionary-writer, a ooUector oi 
impertinent facts and barbarous words ; the second a minute critic; the 
third an author, who gave his common-place book to the public, where we 
happen to find much mince-meat of old books. 

• These taking the same things eternally from the mouth of one 
another. 

' A word much affected by the learned Aristarohus in common conver- 
sation, to signify ^ent'iM or natural acumen. 

E Isaac Barrow, Master of Trinity, Francis Atterbury, Dean of Cihrist- 
ehuroh, both great geniuses and eloquent preachers ; one more oonversant 
in the sublime geometry, the other In clatsical learning ; but who equally 
made it their care to advance the polite arts in thdr acfveral Sodetiei. 
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For thee we dim the eyes, and stuff the head 
With all such reading as was never read : 
For thee explain a thing till all men doubt it, 
And write about it, Goddess, and about it : 
So spins the silk- worm small its slender store, 
And labours till it clouds itself all o*er. 

What though we let some better sort of fool 
Thrid every science, run through every school 1 
Never by tumbler through the hoops was shown 
Such skill in passing all, and touching none. 
He may, indeed (if sober all this tim^ 
Plague with dispute, or persecute with rhyme. 
We only furnish what he cannot use, 
Or wed to what he must divorce, a Muse : 
Full in the midst of Euclid dip at once, 
And petrify a genius to a dunce : 
Or set on metaphysic ground to prance, 
Show all his paces, not a step advance. 
With the same cement, ever sure to bind. 
We bring to one dead level every mind. 
Then take him to develope, if you can. 
And hew the block off **, and get out the man. 
But wherefore waste I words ? I see advance 
Wench, pupil, and laced governor * from France. 
Walker ! our hat — not more he deign'd to say, 
But, stem as Ajax' spectre ^, strode away. 

In flow'd at once a gay embroider'd race. 
And tittering pushM the pedants off the place ^ : 
Some would have spoken, but the voice was drown'd 
By the French horn, or by the opening hound. 
The first came forwards, with as easy mien, 
As if he saw St. James's and the queen. 
When thus the attendant orator begun. 
Receive, great empress ! thy accomplish'd son : 



>> A notion of AriBtotle, that there was originally in every block of 
marble, a statue, which would appear on the removal of the superfluous 
parts. 

i Why laced 9 Because gold and silver are necessary trimmingto denote 
the drees of a person of rtmk, and the governor must be supposed so in 
foreign countries, to be admitted into courts and other places of fair re- 
ception. But how comes Aristarchus to know by sight that this governor 
came from France ? Why, by the laced coat— Scribl. 

J See Homer, Odyss. xi. where the ghost of Ajax turns sullenly from 
Ulysses. A passage extremely admired by Longinus. 

^ Rideat et pulset lasciva decmtiits atat.—HoB., 
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Thine from the birth, and sacred from the rod, 
A dauntless infant ! never scared with God. 
The sire saw, one by one, his virtues wake : 
The mother begg'd the blessing of a rake. 
Thou gavest that ripeness, which so soon began^ 
And ceased so soon, he ne'er was boy nor man. 
Through school and college, thy kind cloud o'ercast, 
Safe and unseen the young ^neas pass'd : 
Thence bursting glorious, all at once let down, 
Stunn'd with his giddy 'larum half the town. 
Intrepid then, o'er seas and lands he flew : 
Europe he saw, and Europe saw him too. 
There all thy gifts and graces we display. 
Thou, only thou, directing all our way ! 
To where the Seine, obsequious as she runs, 
Pours at great Bourbon's feet her silken sons ; 
Or Tyber, now no longer Roman, rolls, 
Vain of Italian arts, Italian souls : 
To happy convents, bosom'd deep in vines. 
Where slumber abbots, purple as their wines : 
To isles of fi*agrance, lily-silver'd vales *, 
Diffusing languor in the panting gales : 
To lands of singing, or of dancing slaves. 
Love-whispering woods, and lute-resounding waves. 
But chief her shrine where naked Venus keeps. 
And Cupids ride the lion of the deeps" ; 
Where, eased of fleets, the Adriatic main 
Wafts the smooth eunuch and enamour 'd swain. 
Led by my hand, he saunter'd Europe round. 
And gather'd every vice on Christian ground ; 
Saw every court, heard every king declare 
His royal sense of operas or the fair ; 
Tried all hors-d'oeuvres y all liqueurs defined. 
Judicious drank, and greatly-daring dined ; 
Dropp'd the dull lumber of the Latin store, 
Spoil'd his own language, and acquired no more ; 
All classic learning lost on classic ground ; 
And last turn'd air, the echo of a sound ! 
See now, half-cured, and perfectly well-bred. 
With nothing but a solo in his head ; 

•-Tuberoses. 
" The winged lion, the arms of Venice. This republic, heretofore the 
most considerable in Europe, for her naval force and the extent of her 
commerce ; now illostrious for her carnivalt. 
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As much estate, and principle, and wit, 

As Jansen, Fleetwood, Gibber ° shall think fit ; 

Stolen from a duel, foUow'd by a nun. 

And, if a borough choose him, not undone ; 

See, to my country happy I restore 

This glorious youth, and add one Venus more. 

Her too receive (for her my soul adores) 

So may the sons of sons of such by scores **, 

Prop thine, empress ! like each neighbour throne^ 

And make a long posterity thy own. 

Pleased she accepts the hero, and the dame 
Wraps in her veil, and frees from sense of shame. 

Then look'd, and saw a lazy, lolling sort, 
Unseen at church, at senate, or at court, 
Of ever-listless loiterers, that attend 
No cause, no trust, no duty, and no friend. 
Thee, too, my Paridel ! she mark'd thee there, 
Stretch'd on the rack of a too easy chair. 
And heard p thy everlasting yawn confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness. 
She pitied ! but her pity only shed 
Benigner influence on thy nodding head. 

But Annius i, crafty seer, with ebon wand, 
And well-dissembled emerald on his hand. 
False as his gems, and canker'd as his coins. 
Came, cramm'd with capon, from where Pollio dines. 
Soft, as the wily fox is seen to creep, 
Where bask on sunny banks the simple sheep. 
Walk round and round, now prying here, now there ; 
So he ; but pious whisper'd first his prayer : 

Grant, gracious Goddess ! grant me still to cheat, 
may thy cloud still cover the deceit ! 



* Three very eminent persons, all managers of plays ; who, thongh not 

' governors by profession, had, each in his way, concerned themselves in 

Uie education of youth ; and reg^ulated their wits, their morals, or their 

finances, at that period of their age which is the most important, their 

entrance into the polite world. ^ 

<* Ei nati natorum, et qui nascentur a& illU, — ^Viro. ^n. iiL 

p Sedet eetemumque sedebit^ 
Ir^ftUx Theseut, Phkgyaaque miserrimns omne» 
Admotiet Viro. JEn. vL 

4 The name taken from Annius, the monk of Viterbo, famous for many 
impositions and forgeries of ancient manuscripts and inscriptions, which 
he was prompted to by mere vanity, but our Aimius had a more substantial 
motive. 
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Thy choicer mists on this assembly shed. 
But pour them thickest on the noble head. 
So shall each youth, assisted by our eyes^ 
See other Ceesars, other Homers rise ; 
Through twilight ages hunt the Athenian fowl % 
Which Chalcis gods, and mortals call an owl ; 
Now see an Attys, now a Cecrops * clear, 
Nay, Mahomet ! the pigeon at tnine ear ; 
Be rich in ancient brass, though not in gold, 
And keep his Lares, though his house be sold ; 
To headless Phoebe his fair bride postpone^ 
Honour a Sjrrian prince above his own ; 
Lord of an Otho, if I vouch it true ; 
Blest in one Niger, till he knows of two. 

Mummius overheard him ; Mummius ', fool-renown'd, 
Who, like his Cheops *, stinks above the ground, 
Fierce as a startled adder, swell'd, and said, 
Rattling an ancient sistrum at his head : 
Speak'st thou of Syrian princes ? Traitor base ! 
Mine, Goddess, mine is all the homed race. 

Then, thick as locusts blackening all the ground, 
A tribe, with weeds and shells fantastic crown'd, « 

Each with some wonderous gift approached the Power, 
A nest, a toad, a fungus, or a flower. 

' The owl stamped on the reverse of the ancient money of Athens, 
Which Chalcis goda, and mortalt aiU an owl, 
is the verse by which Hobbes renders that of Hcnner, 

XaXxt^a xixX^xtvft Bici, avifis df Kufjuthf, 

* The first kings of Athens, of whom it is hard to suj^jpose any coins are 
extant ; but not so improbable as what follows, that there should be any of 
Mahomet, who forbadB all images. Nevertheless one of these Ann^nww 
made a counterfeit one, now in the collection of a learned nobleman. 

* This name is not merely an allusion to the mummies he was so fond ot^ 
but probably referred to tiie Roman general of that name, who burned 
Corinth, and committed the curious statues to the captain of a ship, assuring 
him. *< that if any were lost or broken, he should procure others to be made 
in tneir stead : *' by which it should seem (whatever may be pretended) 
that Mmnmius was no virtuoso. 

* A king of Egypt, whose body was certainly to be known, "as being 
buried alone in his pyramid, and is therefore more genuine than any of the 
Cleopatras. This royal mummy, beLng stolen by a wild Arab, was pur- 
chased by the consul of Alexandria, and transmitted to the museum of 
Mmnmius; for proof of which he orings a passage in Sandys's Travels, 
where that accurate and learned voyager assures us that he saw the se* 
pulchre empty, which agrees exactly (saith he) with the time of the theft 
above mentioned. But he omits to observe that Herodotus tells tlie same 
thing of it in his time. 
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But far the foremost, two, with earnest zeal, 
And aspect ardent, to the throne appeal. 

The first thus open'd : Hear thy suppliant's call, 
Great queen, and common mother of us all ! 
Fair from its humhle bed I rear'd this flower. 
Suckled, and cheer'd, with air, and sun, and shower. 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I spread. 
Bright with the gilded button tipp'd its head. 
Then throned in glass, and named it Caroline " ; 
Each maid cried, charming ! and each youth, divine I 
Did Nature's pencil ever blend such rays. 
Such varied light in one promiscuous blaze ? 
Now prostrate ! dead ! behold that Caroline : 
No maid cries, charming ! and no youth, divine ! 
And lo, the wretch ! whose vile, whose insect lust 
Laid this gay daughter of the spring in dust ; 

punish him ! or to the Elysian shades 
Dismiss my soul, where no carnation fades. 

He ceased, and wept. With innocence of mien. 
The accused stood forth, and thus address'd the queen : 

Of all the enamel'd race "^^ whose silvery wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the spring, 
Or swims along the fluid atmosphere. 
Once brightest shined this child of heat and air. 

1 saw, and started from its vernal bower 

The rising game, and chased from flower to flower. 
It fled, I foUow'd ; now in hope, now pain ; 

' named it Caroline : 

Each maid cried, charming ! and mch youth, divine ! 
Now prostrate! dead! befto/d t^t Caroline : 
No maid cries, charming! and no youth, divine I 

These verses are translated from Catullus, Epith. 

Ut JloM in septit secretut ncueitur hortitf 
Quem mulcent aurcd,Jirmat Sol, educat imber, 
MuUi ilium pueri, mulUx optavere puella : 
Idem quum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 
Nulli ilium pueri, nullce optavere puella, ^e. 

It is a compliment which the florists usually pay to princes and great 
persons, to give their names to the most curious flowers of their raising. 
Some have heen very jealous of vindicating this honour, but none more than 
that ambitious gardener at HammersmiUi, who caused his favourite to be 
painted on his sign, with this inscription, Thit is my Q^een Caroline. 

* The poet seems to have an eye to Spenser, Muiopotmos. 

0/all the race of silver winged /lies 
Which do possess the empire qf the air, 

C G 
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It stopp'd, I stopped ; it moved, I moved again * ; 
At last it fix'd, twas on what plant it pleased, 
And where it fixM, the beauteous bird I seized : 
Rose or carnation was below my care ; 
I meddle, Goddess ! only in my sphere. 
I tell the naked fact without disguise, 
And, to excuse it, need but show the prize ; 
Whose spoils this paper offers to your eye, 
Fair even in death ! this peerless htOterm. 

My sons ! (she answer'd) both have done your parts 
Live happy both, and long promote our arts. 
But hear a mother, when she recommends 
To your fraternal care, our sleeping friends ^. 
The common soul, of Heaven's more frugal make. 
Serves but to keep fools pert, and knaves awake : 
A drowsy watchman, that just gives a knock, 
And breaks our rest, to tell us what 's o'clock. 
Yet by some object every brain is stirr'd ; 
The dull may waken to a humming-bird ; 
The most recluse, discreetly open'd, find 
Congenial matter in the cockle-kind ; 
The mind, in metaphysics at a loss. 
May wander in a wilderness of moss" ; 
The head, that turns at super-lunar things, 
Poised with a tail, may steer on Wilkins' wings *, 

! would the sons of men once think their eyes 
And reason given them but to study /ffe» ,' 
See Nature in some partial narrow shape. 
And let the Author of the whole escape : 
Learn but to trifle ; or, who most observe. 
To wonder at their Maker, not to serve. 

Be that my task (replies a gloomy clerk, 
Sworn foe to mystery, yet divinely dark ; 
Whose pious hope aspires to see the day 
When moral evidence shall quite decay, 
And damns implicit faith, and holy lies, 



J started bach. 



It started back ; but pleased I so<m return'd. 
Pleased it return'd as soon Miltok. 

7 Of whom see ver. 345 above. 

■ Of which the naturalists ooimt I can't tell how many hundred species. 

* One of the first projectors of the Roval Society, who, among many 
enlarged and useful notions, entertained the eztravagant hope of a possi- 
bility to fly to the moon ; which has put some Touitile genioses upon 
making wings for that purpose. 
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Prompt to impose, and fond to dogmatise :) 

Let others creep by timid steps, and slow. 

On plain experience lay foundations low, 

By common sense to common knowledge bred. 

And last, to Nature's cause through Nature led. 

All-seeing in thy mists, we want no guide. 

Mother of arrogance, and source of pride ! 

We nobly take the high priori road, 

And reason downward, till we doubt of God : 

Make Nature still encroach upon His plan ; 

And shove Him off as far as e'er we can : 

Thrust some mechanic cause into His place ; 

Or bind in matter, or diffuse in space. 

Or, at one bound o'erleaping all His laws, 

Make God man's image, man the final cause, 

Find virtue local, all relation scorn. 

See all in self^ and but for self be bom : 

Of nought so certain as our treason still, 

Of nought so doubtful as of s<ml and will, 

hide the god still more, and make us see 

Such as Lucretius drew '', a god like thee : 

Wrapt up in self, a god without a thought, 

Regardless of our merit or default. 

Or that bright image '^ to our fancy draw. 

Which Theocles in raptured vision saw, 

While through poetic scenes the Genius roves, 

Or wanders wild in Academic groves ; 

That Nature our society adores, 

Where Tindal dictates, and Silenus ^ snores. 

Roused at his name, up rose the bowzy sire. 
And shook from out his pipe the seeds of fire * ; 
Then snapp'd his box, and stroked his belly down : 
Rosy and reverend, though without a gown. 

•» Lib. i. ver 57. 

Omnis enim per se Divom natura necesse'st 
Immortali avo gumma cum pace/rua^ur, 

Semota ab nottrit rebus, sejunctaque longe 

JVec bene pro meritis capitur, nee tangitur ira. 

From whence the two verses following are translated. — Scribl. 

e Bright image was the title given by the later Platonists to the idea of 
Nature, which they had formed in tbeir fancy, so bright, that they called 
it AvTomw" AyaXfAa, or the Bel/seen imager i.e. seen by its own light. 

^ Silenus was an Epicurean philosopher, as appears from Virgil, Eclog. vi . 
where he sings the principles of that philosophy in his drink. 

• The Epicurean language, Semina reruniy or atoms. Tirg. Edog. vi. 
Semina ignis— seminaflammm 
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Bland and familiar to the throne he came, 
Led up the youth, and called the Goddess dame. 
Then thus. From priestcraft happily set free, 
Lo ! every finishM son returns to thee : 
First slave to words, then vassal to a name, 
Then dupe to party ; child and man the same ; 
Bounded by nature, narrow'd still by art, 
A trifling head, and a contracted heart. 
Thus bred, thus taught, how many have I seen. 
Smiling on all, and smiled on by a queen. 
Mark'd out for honours, honoured for their birth. 
To thee the most rebellious things on earth : 
Now to thy gentle shadow all are shrunk, 
Thrall'd by a mistress, or in pension sunk ! 
So K*, so B** sneak'd into the grave, 
A monarch's half, and half a harlot's slave. 
Poor W** ' nipp'd in folly's broadest bloom. 
Who praises now ? his qfiaplain on his tomb. 
Then take them all, oh, take them to thy breast ! 
Thy Maffus, Goddess ! shall perform the rest. 
With that, a Wizard old his cup extends; 
"Which whoso tastes, forgets his former friends. 
Sire, ancestors, himself. One casts his eyes 
Up to a star, and like Endymion dies : 
A feather shooting from another's head. 
Extracts his brain, and principle is fled. 
Lost is his God, his country, every thing ; 
And nothing left but homage to a king ^ ! 
The vulgar herd turn off to roll with hogs, 

f Philip, Duke of Wharton, so much celebrated for his profl^aey, wit, 
and eccentricity, who died an exile and an outlaw in 17S1. 

B So strange as this must seem to a mere English reader, the fiunoos 
Mons. de la Bruydre declares it to be the character of every good subject 
in a monarchy: " Where (says he) tfiere is no auch thing as love qf our 
countrpf the interest, the glory and service of the prinoe supply its place." 
J>e la RSpubliquet chap. 10. Of this duty another celebrated French 
author speaks indeed a little more disrespectfully ; which, for that reason, 
we shall not translate, but give in his own words—** L'amour de la patrie, 
le grand motif dee premiers heros, n'est plus regard^ que oomme une 
chimfire; I'id^e du service du Boi, etendue jusqu* k I'oubli de tout autre 

grincipe, tient lieu de ce qu*on appelloit autrefois grandeur d'ame et 
dB]it6.**—Boulainvilliers, Hist, des Anciens Parkmmts de France, &c— 
And a much greater man than either of them, the Cardinal de Betz, 
speaking of a conversation he had with the Regent, Anne of Austria, 
makes this observation on the court,—** Je connus en cet endroit. qu*il est 
impossible que la cour convolve ce que o'eet Le Public. La flatterie, qui en 
est la peste, Pinfecte to^jours a un tel point, qu'elle lui eaufle nn ddire 
incuraMe sur oet article." * 
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To run with horses, or to hunt with dogs ; 
But, sad example ! never to escape 
Their infamy, still keep the human shape. 

But she, good Goddess, sent to every child 
Firm Impudence, or Stupefaction mild; 
And straight succeeded, leaving shame no room, 
Cibberian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom. 

Kind Self-conceit to some her glass applies. 
Which no one looks in with another's eyes : 
But as the flatterer or dependent paint, 
Beholds himself a patriot, chief, or saint. 

On others Interest her gay livery flings. 
Interest, that waves on party-colour'd wings : 
Turn'd to the sun, she casts a thousand dyes, 
And, as she turns, the colours fall or rise. 

Others the Syren Sisters warble round, 
And empty heads console w4th empty sound. 
No more, alas ! the voice of Fame they hear. 
The balm of dulness trickling in their ear. 
Great C**, H**, P**, R**, K*, 
Why all your toils ? your sons have learn'd to sing. 
How quick ambition hastes to ridicule ! 
The sire is made a peer, the son a fool. 

On some, a priest succinct in amice white 
Attends ; all flesh is nothing in his sight ! 
Beeves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 
And the huge boar is shrunk into an urn : 
The board with specious miracles he loads, 
Turns hares to larks, and pigeons into toads. 
Another (for in all what one can shine ? ) 
Explains the seve and verdeur ^ of the vine. 
What cannot copious sacrifice atone ? 
Thy truffles, Perigord ! thy hams, Bayonne ! 
With French libation, and Italian strain. 
Wash Bladen white, and expiate Hays's * stain. 
Knight lifts the head, for what are crowds undone 

^ French terms relating to wines. St. Evremont has a very pathetic 
letter to a nobleman in disgrace^ advising him to seek comfort in a good 
tabkj and particularly to be attcntiye to these qualities in his champagne. 

■ Bladen— Haps— Namea of gamesters. Bladen is a black man. Robert 
Knight, cashier of the South Sea company, who fled from England in 1720, 
(afterwards pardoned in 1742.)— These lived wjth the utmost magniflcenoe 
at Paris, and kept open tables freauented by persons of the first quality of 
England, and even by princes of the blood of France. . 
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To three essential partridges in one^? 
Gone every blush, and silent all reproach. 
Contending princes mount them in their coach. 

Next bidding all draw near on bended knees. 
The queen confers her titles and decrees. 
Her cnildren first, of more distinguish'd sort. 
Who study Shakspeare at the inns of court, 
Impale a glow-worm, or vertu profess. 
Shine in the dignity of F. R. S. 
Some, deep Freemasons, join the silent race 
Worthy to fill Pythagoras's place : 
Some botanists, or florists at the least, 
Or issue members of an annual feast. 
Nor, passed the meanest unregarded, one 
Rose a Gregorian, one a Gormogon. 
The last, not least in honour or applause, 
Isis and Cam made doctors of her laws. 

Then blessing all. Go, children of my care ! 
To practice now from theory repair. 
All my commands are easy, short, and full : 
My sons ! be proud, be selfish, and be dull. 
Guard my prerogative, assert my throne : 
This nod confirms each privilege your own. 
The cap and switch be sacred to nis Grace ; 
With staff and pumps the marquis lead the race ; 
From stage to stage the licensed earl may run, 
Pair'd with his fellow-charioteer, the sun ; 
The learned baron butterflies design, 
Or draw to silk Arachne's subtile line ; 
The judge to dance his brother sergeant call ; 
The senator at cricket urge the ball ; 
The bishop stow (pontific luxury !) 
An hundred souls of turkeys in a pie ; 
The sturdy 'squire to Gallic masters stoop, 
And drown his lands and manors in a soup. 
Others import yet nobler arts from France, 
Teach kings to fiddle, and make senates dance. 
Perhaps more high some daring son may soar. 
Proud to my list to add one monarch more ; 

i.e. Two dissolved into quintessence to make sauce for the third. The 
honour of this invention belongs to France, yet has it been excelled by our 
native luxury, a hundred squab turkejns being not unfrequently deposited 
in one pie in the bishopric of Durham. : to which our Author alludes in 
ver. 593 of this work. 
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And, nobly conscious princes are but things 
Born for first ministers, as slaves for kings, 
Tyrant supreme ! shall three estates command, 

And MAKE ONE MIGHTY DuNCIAD OF THE LaND ! 

More she had spoke, but yawn'd — ^all nature nods : 
What mortal can resist the yawn of gods ] 
Churches and chapels instantly it reach 'd ; 
(St. James's first, for leaden Gilbert ^ preach'd) 
Then catch 'd the schools ; the hall scarce kept awake ; 
The convocation gaped, but could not speak : 
Lost was the nation's sense, nor could be found, 
While the long solemn unison went round : 
Wide, and more wide, it spread o'er all the realm : 
Even Palinurus nodded at the h^lm : 
The vapour mild o'er each committee crept ; 
Unfinish'd treaties in each office slept ; 
And chiefiess armies dozed out the campaign ; 
And navies yawn'd for orders on the main. 

Muse ! relate (for you can tell alone, 
Wits have short memories ^, and dunces none) 
Relate who first, who last resign 'd to rest ; 
Whose heads she partly, whose completely blest ; 
What charms could faction, what ambition lull. 
The venal quiet, and entrance the dull ; 
'Till drown'd was sense, and shame, and right, and wrong, — 
sing, and hush the nations with thy song ! 

* * % * 

In vain, in vain, — the all-composing hour 
Resistless falls : the Muse obeys the power. 
She comes ! she comes ! the sable throne behold 
Of Night primeval, and of Chaos old ! 
Before her, Fancy* s gilded clouds decay. 
And all its varying rainbows die away. 

k Dr. Gilbert, Archbishop of York. 

■ This seems to be the reason why the poets, whenever they give us a 
catalogue, constantly call for help on the Mu^es, who, as the daughters of 
Memory, are obliged not to forget anything. So Homer, Iliad ii. 

And Virgil, ^n. vii. 

Et meministis enim DivcRj et memorare potettu: 
Ad not vix tenuis /anue perlabitur aura. 
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Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 
The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 
As one by one, at dread Medea's strain. 
The sickening stars fade off the ethereal plain ; 
As Argus' eyes by Hermes' wand opprest. 
Closed one by one to everlasting rest ; 
Thus at her felt approach, and secret might. 
Art after art goes out, and all is night. 
See skulking TrtUh to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of casuistry heap'd o'er her head ! 
Philosophy, that lean'd on Heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physic of Metaphyaic begs defence, 
And Metaphysic calls for aid on Sense ! 
See Mystery to Mathematics fly ! 
In vain ! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Religion blushing veils her sacred fires, 
And unawares Morality expires. 
Nor ptiblic flame, nor private, dares to shine ; 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine ! 
Lo ! thy dread empire, Chaos I is restored ; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word : 
Thy hand, great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall ; 
And universal darkness buries all. 



THE END. 



lokoon: 
bradbdrt and evans, thiiiters, whiterriakb. 




ERRATA. 



Page 42. Note — After the -word " plenunque," read " alioqni nee scii- 
berem," &c. 
Note *, for " quod," read "quas." 
Page 64, line 15, for " duly," read " duUy." 
Page 71, Note \for "fiuaant," read "fiicient." 

Page 80. Insert Note : — ^The name of the unfortunate lady, the sub- 
ject of this Elegy, was Wainsbury. She -was ill-shaped and deformed as 
the poet himself, and was said to have been driven to the act he deplores 
by the violence and cruelty of her unde and guardians, who fbroed her to 
enter a convent abroad. She did not die by a sword, but hanged herself. 

Page 161, /or "habitas," read "habites." 

Page 203, line 16 fhnn bottom, /oi- ** that," read " than." 

Page 209, /or "lassis," read " lassas." 

Page 212, line 8. Insert Note :— The Czarina, the King of France, the 
Pope, and the above-mentioned King of Sardinia. 
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